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SIUAGE 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


The protection of our 


customers is today 


our first consideration. 


























YOUR SIGNAL FOR SERVICE . 
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In semaphore or print—“CALL D & O” is youn 
reminder of the many advantages Dodge & Olcott 
Company offers in supplying your needs in 

* ESSENTIAL OILS 

* AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

* RAW MATERIALS 

* FLAVORS 

* VANILLA BEANS 
We leel sure you can benefit—like so many others, 
from our 144 years experience in producing ma 


tcrials of fine quality and dependability. 


SEND TODAY FOR A CATALOG DO 


ESTABLISHED 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 2998 
180 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y 
CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 


Plant and Laboratories: Bayonne, N. J 









FUN, huh? 


“i Parachute-jumping used to be great sport .. . and that’s all. But today, entire 
regiments of our great armed forces . . . FULLY EQUIPPED REGIMENTS ... are 
trained to drop silently behind enemy lines. 
















These boys must be kept always in the pink of condition. Their health is a vital 
factor in their safety, in the success of their efforts. Tons of sanitary chemicals pouring 
t out of Fuld Brothers’ plants daily serve to keep these and others of our armed forces 
} healthy and in fighting trim. 


‘Fuld Bray 


FULD SELLS JOBBERS ONLY! e@ FULD MAKES IT FOR THE LEADERS 





102 South Wolfe Street, Baltimore, Maryland 2444 East 8th Street, Los Angeles, California 


Liquid Soaps, Floor Seals, Floor Treatments, Deodorant Blocks, Liquid Deodorants, Plumbing Specialties, Special Cleaners, Self-Polishing Woxes, 
Powdered Waxes, Oil Soaps, Liquid Cleaners, Disinfectants, Insecticides, Metal Polishes, Furniture Polishes, Deodorant Block Holders, Soop Dispensers. 
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LET YOUR NOSE 
BE YOUR GUIDE 


Many factors influence the selection of aromatic 
materials. It may be a question of stability in 
essential oils. Or perhaps it is a matter of odor 
quality .. . or fragrance fidelity . . . or uniformity. 


In Dow Synthetic Aromatics, these important char- 
acteristics are found with unfailing regularity. 
They are the result of intensive development and 
research—providing complete assurance that every 
new formulation matches the perfection of the last. 


That is why an experienced perfumer can “let his 
nose be his guide.” He is able to select the Dow 
product of his personal choice—confident that 
each and every chemical formulation will meet the 
most exacting requirements. 


<> S ymlhelic 


romalits 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York City + St.low's + Chicago + Son Francisco + Los Angeles 
Seattle + Houston 
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you ll agree 
"There is no finer” 
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Norp for its fine aroma, KEY 
BRAND OIL OF ORANGE, pro 
duced in our modern plant in 
Florida, will render utmost satis- 
faction in any formula where fine 
Orange Oil is used. 





If you are using Orange Oil in 
your soap perfume formula, by 
all means investigate the fine 
quality and interesting price ol 
“Key Brand” Oil of Orange. 





Our representative will be glad to 
discuss with you now the question 
of your 1943 Orange Oil require 
ments. A letter to us will bring 
you a liberal testing sample and 
our latest quotation. 


Pa LOW CHEMICAL CO.,1. 


599 JOHNSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORE 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Manufacturers of Essential Oils, Aromatic Chemicals, Perfumes & Flavors 
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in 1943 you will 
fully appreciate 


the dependable 
UNIFORMITY, PURITY, QUALITY of 








DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY © Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI -. JERSEY CITY 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. . MARSEILLES. ILL. General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 


lavors DALLAS, TEXAS 
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SANDARD SYNTHETICS 


ree 
“ 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
Almonds 
Amber 
Bois de Rose 
Camphor 
Cananga 
Cassia 
Cedarleaf 
Cedarwood 
Citronella 
Cloves 
Eucalyptus 
Lavender Spike 
Lemongrass 
Petitgrain 
Pine Needles 
Rose 
Rosemary 
Safrol 
Sage: Spanish 
Sandalwood 
Sassafras 
Thyme 
- 
PERFUME BASES 
for 
Soaps 
Shampoos 
Liquid Soaps 
Deodorant Blocks 
Theatre Sprays 
Floor Wax 
Polishes 
Disinfectants 
Insecticide Sprays 
Toilet Preparations 
* 


AROMATIC 
CHEMICALS 


OPInE LAVENDER 
ROSEMARY 


SS 


Of special interest at this time are 
our spot stocks of Spanish Rose- 
mary and Spike Lavender. We are 
direct importers and are in position 
to offer oils of pleasing quality. 
May we submit samples of these oils 
as well as any others in which you 
are interested ? 


We are now able to offer fine quality 
Imitation Oil of Cassia in large 
quantities and welcome your in- 
quiries. Please write for sample. 


In addition to offering a complete 
line of essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals we are headquarters for 
all types of perfume bases. Some 
of the products being perfumed by 
our laboratories are listed at the 
left. What perfuming problem do 
you have on which we may be of 
assistance? 


XS 


STANDARD! 
SYNTHETICS, 1. |\ 


119 WEST 25TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago * San Francisco °* Kansas City, Mo. 
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| . for LANOLIN . Malmstrom’s 


Nimco Brand LANOLIN 


Jt\ for the ADVANTAGE 1 


Positive Uniformity 


Nf ... for WO. ll Choice of America’s 
Lanolin Buyers 


(0) ... for Lowest OIDOIR Volume and 
Smoother Texture 


IL, ... for the LAR@EsST Selling Lanolin 


in the U.S.A. 


If for Constant IMPROVEMENTS 


Resulting from Malmstrom Research 





N. I. MALMSTROM: CO. 


LANOLIN - Anhydro $U. S. P. *Hydro s U.S.P.* Absorption Base * Te: chai cal 
Su potter f DEGRAS + Nevtral and Common * Wool Gre 


147 LOMBARDY STREET « BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

















America’s 
No.1 Choice 


Nf ca ol WHYICO Brand... agro ks 


America’s Largest Selling Lanolin | gerrerR |. 


1. LOWEST ODOR VOLUME 
2. GREATER UN/FORMITY 
3. BETTER COLOR QUALITY 
4. SMOOTHER TEXTURE 
5. FINER BODY CONSISTENCY 





STOCKS CARRIED IN CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY ° MINNEAPOLIS ° LOS ANGELES 
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Whatever contributes to the freeing of America’s railroads 
from unnecessary hauling burdens today performs noteworthy 
service. This, we are privileged to say, is one of the out- 
standing functions of COLUMBIA'S fleet of specially devel- 
oped tank cars for the transporting of Liquid Caustic Soda. 
This COLUMBIA tank car development is now saving as high 
as 40% in the number of tank cars handled by many Liquid 
Caustic Soda users. Thus, not only are COLUMBIA CHEMI- 
CALS being relied upon as essential aids in the manufacture of 


rubber, steel, munitions, chemicals, textiles, soap, paper, food, 


drugs, but in practically everything our armed forces use or 


wear. Moreover, these Columbia Chemicals 
are being shipped, as illustrated by the 
handling of Liquid Caustic Soda, in a way 
that puts the least possible 
strain upon the nation’s cur- 
rent war-crowded facilities 


of transportation. 


> , 
Neg se 


ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL D ei S B U RG H 


CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA + SODIUM Pics 2c | PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


BICARBONATE « LIQUID CHLORINE « SILENE* ; : £ COI UMBIA CHEMICAI DIVISION 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE « SODA BRIQUETTES 
~ = TT ° | ht a x ) " ) 
MODIFIED SODAS « CAUSTIC ASH « PHOSFLAKE GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


( ** e , 
ALCENE CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE CHICAGO + BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK + CINCINNATI 


Precipitated Calcium Silicate Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
CLEVELAND + MINNEAPOLIS + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE 
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The difference between a masterfully 
blended sauce and a “satisfactorily” 
blended one is incredibly small. But 
what a big difference that little differ- 
ence makes to the right customers — the 
clientele whose patronage is valued as 
the backbone of a restaurant's business. 
The same conscientious blending of in- 
gredients to meet the tastes of customers 
is the secret of success in the creation 
of odors for perfume and cosmetic 
products, too. Like the master chef, the 
blender of perfumes must know his 
clientele as well as his ingredients. 


Givaudan chemists know their ingre- 
dients. That has been established 
throughout the perfume and cosmetic 
industry by the hundreds of masterful 
creations they have introduced. And 
they also know public tastes and prefer- 
ences. That has been established by the 





many successful odor blends they have 
developed for manufacturers of every 
type of perfume and cosmetic products. 
Some of these blends are used in 
special products, others for complete 
lines. The subtle “difference” that dis- 
tinguishes a Givaudan odor or blend of 
odors from a run-of-the-mill or a simply 
“satisfactory’’ one is responsible for an 
increasing number of successes on the 
market today. 


Your line can profit by the special 
knowledge and experience Givaudan's 
staff brings to the science of odor crea- 
tion. Why not let our chemists work on 
your problems and suggest answers? 
You will find their work both efficient 
and economical. Givaudan will be glad 
to furnish samples and prices on prod- 
ucts and help you make suitable odor 
selections. 





IVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 


YOR K, N. Y. 
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..-10 The Man Who Needs Down-to-Earth 
Information On Handling Caustic Soda! 


If you are a technician or 


“taking over” an assignment which 


plant operator who is now 


necessitates a more specific knowledge 
of Caustic Soda than you previously 
required, then write today for Solvay 
Technical Service Bulletin No. 6. 
This bulletin contains time-saving, 
factual information from which all 
sales talk has been eliminated. It is 
full of important tables, charts and 
other data on the handling of Caustic 


Soda. It is information which goes 


straight to the point...helps you 
improve efficiency, reduce man hours 
and increase production speed. 
Solvay Technical Service Bulletin 
No. 6 on Liquid Caustic Soda is one 
of the series of Solvay Bulletins which 
are constantly being revised on the 


basis of new findings. For years this 


If you don t use . gel 
da. then send for any 
OTHER 
TINS 


Soda, 
of the 
SOLVAY BULLE 
. below. which pet 
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40 RECTOR STREET 


technical literature has had the recog- 
nition of plant operators, engincers 
and scholars who realize that such 
vital operations data concerning al- 
kalies can only originate out of the 
breadth of accumulated experience 
Solvay has gained as America’s oldest 


and largest manufacturer of alkalies. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


WEW YORK, N.Y 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


© Chicago * Cincinnati *¢ Cleveland « D 
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ENoracy 


Present dwindling supplies of natural floral essences em- 
phasize the value of high quality substitutes. 


Synthetic floral essences can be used to replace the natural 
oils with full satisfaction and marked success in numerous 
products, — toilet soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, pow- 
ders, creams, and many others. 


In fact, in many products the newer synthetic floral 
essences are to be preferred for the manner in which they 
reproduce the true fragrance of the living flowers in the 
finished product,—not to mention uniformity of quality 
and odor fidelity, and their economy under preset con- 
ditions. 


Let us tell you more about these newer substitutes as an 
answer to the growing scarcity of natural floral oils. 


NORDA Essential Oil 
and Chemical Co.. Ine. 


Chicago Office St. Paul Office New York Office 
325 W. Huron St. 253 E. 4th Sc. 601 West 26th St. 
Los Angeles Office Toronto Office Montreal Office 
2800 E. 11th Street 119 Adelaide St., W. 135 Commissioners St., W. 
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OIL PICHANA 


(PRONOUNCED “PEACHANA”) 


This is an essential oil, entirely new to the manufacturers 
of soaps and allied industries. It is distilled in Brazil 


exclusively for our firm. 


It is technically known as Palma Rosa Indigena. but its 


true botanical name is Manihot Ultissimo-Manihot. 


Refractive Index @ 20—1.4857 
Specific Gravity @ 15— .8797 


Oil Pichana has a powerful odor, resembling that of both 
Geranium and Genet, and it is a perfume raw material 


of excellent possibilities. 


We will gladly send samples for your own testing. 





BUSH PAN-AMERICA, LTD. 


136 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK CABLE: ARROBUSH 
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It’s good service to sell the right cleaner 
for the right surface. Different types of 


By The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 


floors require different cleaners for proper, 
“BUCKEYE” PLAIN LIQUID FLOOR SOAP economical maintenance. Davies-Young 


“BUCKEYE” SASSAFRAS LIQUID FLOOR SOAP soaps are each specifically compounded for 
certain types of floors. In addition to the 
“BUCKEYE” WAX CLEANER four products listed at left, Davies-Young 


“BUCKEYE” SPECIAL RUBBER CLEANER Floor Soaps include 


“EX-ALK” Liquid Cleaner (controls 
alkalinity ) 


will again appear in the list of approved cleaners “SANI-SCRUB” Liquid Soap 


issued by The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, “FLOREX” Liquid Detergent. 


We will be glad to suggest recommenda- 
tions for particular kinds of floors. 


Inc. 











THE DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Please send us samples, descriptions and prices 
Liquid Floor Soaps. 


Name .. 
Address 


City and State 
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THE SOLVAY 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CAUSTIC POTASH 
LIQUOR 


Please address all inquiries to your nearest Branch Sales Office listed below: 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, a oe 

LT . BRANCH SALES OFFICES:- — 
45 Milk Street . . sts « « eee 
212 South Tryon Street s- « « © « See ee ex 
1 North LaSaile Street. . . . . .. Chicago, Ill. 
3008 Carew Tower Building. . . . . Cincinnati, Ohio 
926 Midland Building. . . . . . . Cleveland, Ohio 
7501 West Jefferson Ave. . . . . . Detroit, Mich. 
1101 Hibernia ae ~ « « « « « New Orleans, La. 
40 Rector Street. . ~ « «© « «© & Oe Sees 
12 South 12th Street . . . . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
1107 Gulf Building. . . . . . . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3615 Olive Street . . . .. . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Milton Avenue... ... . . . Syracuse,N. Y. 
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— 
Despite the handicaps of raw materials 
shortages, substitutions, etc., our cus- 
tomers are still being supplied with 


PERFUMES 
and 
DEODORIZERS 


for every use 




















Co our many friends 
a Merry Christmas, 
and may the New Year 
bring peare and victory. 

















PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK - FACTORY & LABORATORY, NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON MEMPHIS, TENN. 
831 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Brown Building 89 Broad Street 1620 Carr Ave. 








Water Soluble Gums = Waxes Cosmetic Raw Material —_— Fruit Flavors 
Filter Paper Stearic Acid Oleo Resins Food Colors 


Aromatics Essential Oils Perfume Bases Quince Seed 
Rice Starch Zine Oxide French Olive Oil Irish Moss 
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CHICAGO + DALLAS + DENVER + WEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES + 
SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + MONTREAL + TORONTO + VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG + MEXICO CITY 
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@ The Standard of 
American Pumice 


A i i il 7 @ Controlled High Complete screen analyses, weight 
wectingetderqdedtes —e Quality and color tests are made bourly to 
Pumice, mined at Grants, New . ‘ : : 
, . . imsure uniformity and the highest 
Mexico from an inexhaustible ; F quality 
deposit is a true pumice stone and @ Consistent : 
not volcanic ash. Chemically and phys- Uniformity 
ically, it is equal in every respect to the 
now unobtainable Italian pumice. Note 
the comparison making Valencia The 
Standard of American Pumice. 
American Htalian 


Pulverized Select 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Silica 72.90 73.24 
Alumina 11.28 10.61 “ 
Iron Oxide 86 1.57 —_ . a. sé , : P . 
Titanium Oxide 06 10 To maintain its high standard, Valencia Pumice is 
Calcium Oxide 80 1.10 tested continuously and our output of over five tons 
Magnesium Oxide 36 40 per hour is rigidly under control for particle size, 
Soda 3.64 3.03 . . , nf sae? * 

purity, weight and color. Valencia Pumice's high 


Potash 4.38 5.58 ° ° ° ; . 
Sulfuric Anhydride 03 ‘05 quality is consistently uniform and always available 
loss on ignition 5.20 4.04 

® 2457 


PUMICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GRANTS, NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. © 260 West Broadway, New York City 
Warehouses: Detroit, Michigan and South Kearny, N. J. 
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Te our Customer: 


UE to the scarcity of certain 
materials and the need for a 
preference rating, the purchase of 
new soap presses, in many instances, 


will be difficult. 


This, however, is not cause for alarm. 
Manufacturers who have used our 
presses for years know they are 
BUILT TO LAST. The design, careful 
selection of materials, accurate ma- 
chining and fitting of parts .. . all 
mean that your presses will last for 


the duration. 


Although we are very busy with 
war work, largely in developing 
automatic machinery for handling 


explosives for the Ordnance Depart- 








Type K 
Laundry and Toilet Soap Toggle Press 








ment, we are taking pains to make 
delivery of repair parts more prompt- 


ly than ever. 


If your need for parts is particularly 
urgent, please let us know. We will 
see that you have them in the shortest 


possible time. 


= 


R. A. JONES & COMPANY. Ine. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


P.O. BOX 485 
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cmey tightness in tallow supplies 
leads to a course of reasoning which in- 
dicates that stocks of available tallow and 
greases in 1943 will be insufficient for soap 
industry needs. For a month or so past, 
soapers have had extreme difficulty in locat- 
ing supplies of tallow. At times, this has 
reached the stage of almost a complete 
dearth of offers, and when there have been 
offers, sellers have been unusually choosey 
in their selection of customers. That they 
likewise anticipate a shortage at least dur- 
ing the early part of 1943 is quite apparent. 


Irrespective of the causes of the tallow 
shortage, which is discussed elsewhere in 
this issue, the fact is quite evident that next 
year soapers will be compelled to rely more 
heavily on that portion of our bumper 
domestic vegetable oil production which 
will be available to them. In fact, our 
domestic oil output represents the out- 
standing bright spot on a rather clouded 
1943 oil and fat horizon. And in the midst 
of this worry of a tallow and grease short- 
age, we find the oil and fat storage facilities 
of the nation literally bulging and unable 
in the near future to accommodate any 
increased imports or domestic production. 


Y 


MALL soapers are going to have 
to watch their step more carefully than ever 
now that the glycerine recovery order, 
M-193, has been issued by W. P. B. This 
order limiting the amount of glycerine in 
finished soaps had been anticipated for 
many months, but there has been no end 
of small soap manufacturers who have just 
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been riding along, hoping that they would 
get by in some way without making the 
necessary changes in their manufacturing 
set-up. As far as most larger soap makers 
are concerned, the new glycerine limitation 
order does not mean too much. They have 
been recovering their glycerine anyway and 
for years their products have been well 
under the top glycerine limit. Some com- 
plications may arise from cold-made soaps 
already on the market which may be picked 
up later, but the W. P. B. is not likely to 
misunderstand such circumstances. 


The possibilities of smaller soap plants 
installing glycerine recovery equipment at 
this time is, as we have pointed out before, 
very remote. Those who have the money 
would probably not be able to buy the 
equipment anyway. There seems to be only 
one “out” for those who have ignored re- 
peated suggestions that they switch to fatty 
acids, and that is to make the switch right 
now if they have not done so since the order 
was issued. 


But in spite of warnings, there will be 
any number of small soapers,—only those 
who processed less than five tons of oils, 
fats, or fatty acids in any preceding month 
are exempt from M-193,—who come under 
the order but who will ignore it either as 
a result of ignorance or because they feel 
that they are too small to attract official 
attention. That there are some small soap- 
ers who feel this way, we know, but we 
can assure them that if they fail to comply, 
real trouble will be knocking at their door. 
The sooner they switch to the proper type 
of fatty acids, the sooner will they be in 
trouble-free territory. 
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} new regulations 
covering the glycerine content of soap have 
just recently been issued, word from Wash- 
ington indicates that they are only tem- 
porary, and that considerably more drastic 
limitations are in the offing. Apparently 
the expressed intention of the W.P.B. to 
squeeze the last pound of glycerine from 
American soap manufacturers is to be fol- 
lowed by action. With such a prospect on 
the horizon, there is more reason than ever 
for all soapers to line up their plants as soon 
as possible with this in view. They cannot 
start too soon in adjusting their production 
methods to a glycerine policy more severe 
than heretofore. 


Y 


Ih spite of continuing talk in Wash- 
ington of compulsory consolidation in in- 
dustry, that is a reduction in the number of 
plants and a concentration of manufacture 
among the more efficient units, we doubt 
that there will be too much government 
pressure toward consolidation in the soap 
field. As long as the industry, large firms 
as well as small, does its part in recovering 
all available glycerine, the W.P.B. is not 
likely to demand that soapers telescope 
their operations. Under the present raw 
material set-up, small soapers as well as 
large can do their share in aiding a high 
glycerine output. 


If consolidation in one form or another 
does hit manufacturers of soaps and sani- 
tary products before the war is over, how- 
ever, there is balm in the thought that it 
will not be with as severe an impact as other 
industries may suffer. The blow will be 
eased by the fact that both in the soap and 
the sanitary products field, the results of 
proposed concentration programs were ar- 
rived at years ago through the influence of 
natural competitive forces. Manufacture of 
private brands in the larger plants, with 
many of the smaller organizations confining 
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their activities to sales and service, has long 
been a familiar story in these industries, If 
the brand of ‘‘concentration” which they are 
talking about in Washington comes to the 
soap and sanitary products industry, it will 
be something with which many are already 
quite familiar. 


Y 


Ie THE purchase of soap for our 
armed forces, Lend-Lease, other govern- 
ment departments could be centralized dur- 
ing these trying times, efficiency in produc- 
ing and supplying such needs might be in- 
creased. By distributing contracts through 
a central buying agency cognizant of all 
soap needs, the full productive capacity of 
the soap industry could be used to greater 
advantage if needed. There would be no 
overloading some plants with orders while 
others twiddled their thumbs. If in connec- 
tion with such a plan, there might be an 
agreement of a sort among the soapers, that 
they might get together and determine for 
themselves the best manner to facilitate 
supplying this demand, we believe that it 
would be a progessive step as far as soap 
in the war effort is concerned. It should 
help to get the right soap to the right place 
at the right time. 


Although such a plan might go a long 
way toward simplifying and speeding up 
the procurement of soap for war needs, we 
fear that it would not meet with the full 
approval of the legal minds in our govern- 
ment bureaus. The very thought of the soap 
industry “getting together,” even to solve 
a war problem, would be just too much for 
the Washington lawyers and some farm 
congressmen. Their interpretation of such 
a move, even in war-time, could only re- 
flect things sinister,—collusion, conspiracy, 
and what-not. But it still would be a sen- 
sible solution of a problem which is becom- 
ing more complicated as time goes on. And 
in this thought we are not alone. 
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WAR and the SOAP PLANT... 


The outlook and changes in soap manufacture 


during the year since Pearl Harbor discussed 


By C. R. Kemp 


J. R. Watkins Co. 


OMPARED to the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, rubber, 
steel and non-ferrous metal 
products, textiles, chemicals, and a 
host of other materials, the effects of a 
year of war on the soap industry have 
been small indeed. But nevertheless, 
many of the war problems which have 
affected other industries have been 
common also to soap manufacture. 
This has been particularly true in the 
case of raw material shortages, trans- 
portation difficulties and labor prob- 
lems plus restrictions by W.P.B. and 
O.P.A. 
During the past year, produc- 
tion emphasis by the soap industry has 
changed from soap to glycerine. Be- 


cause glycerine is a vitally important 


\ Ss 





war material, the soap industry has be- 
come a vitally important war industry. 
Pushing glycerine production to its 
maximum has of necessity meant keep- 
ing soap production at equally high 
levels. Thus there have been adequate 
supplies of soaps to meet a demand 
for military, industrial and civilian use 
which has undoubtedly been greater 
than ever before in history. 

In spite of numerous reports 
down through the years that various 
processes for the synthetic production 
of glycerine have been found success- 
ful, when it came to the tremendous 
war demands of the past year, it was 
the soap plant and the fat splitters who 


were called upon to produce the needed 





material. With no time for procrasti- 
nation, and with glycerine vitally 
needed for direct war purposes, Ameri- 
can soapers increased recovery and re- 
fining facilities to supply promptly the 
greatly expanded demand. Through 
close voluntary cooperation with the 
War Production Board, the solution of 
this glycerine supply problem during 
the first year of war has been greatly 
to the credit of the entire soap in- 
dustry. 

But increasing production in 
the face of a dozen serious obstacles 
has not been an easy problem to solve. 
Take for example the matter of trans- 
portation alone,—merely getting raw 


materials into the plant so that they 








would be available when needed in the 
kettles. The time was, before ceiling 
prices were established and before re- 
strictions were placed on tank cars, 
that the purchasing agent had the 
choice of local or out of town pur- 
chases according to where he could find 
“soft spots” to advantage. Ceiling 
prices had the effect of localizing pur- 
chases. This 


created its own problems,—for instance 


localizing, however, 
the producers of tallow and greases in 
a locality might or might not have the 
capacity to supply the local consumer. 
If they do not have the capacity, then 
out of town purchases must be made. 
Tank car shipment, while permitted, 
In the 
case of local purchases, all else being 


nevertheless becomes difficult. 


equal, there is a natural tendency for 
the producer to sell to the shortest haul 
and for good enough reasons. The fat 
producer has his labor, tire and gasoline 
problems. Why burn gas and use rub- 
ber and labor unnecessarily? 
Indication that the soap indus- 
try has transportation problems, and 
that they are recognized as serious prob- 
lems of an important industry is found 
in WPB directive to the ODT recently 
reported. Under the directive, fats and 
oils for soap making, along with caus- 
tic soda and potash when transported 


in tank cars, will receive transporta- 
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tion priority immediately following 
that given material for Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, War Shipping 
Administration and Lend-Lease. 

During the past two months, 
orders issued by the War Production 
Board have twice set limits on the 
amount of oils and fats which may be 
used by soap manufacturers. In the 
first order which amended M-71, soap- 
ers were limited to 90 per cent of oils 
and fats based on their average use dur- 
ing 1940 and 1941. This same order 
permitted use of fatty acids derived 
from foots to be 119 per cent of the 
consumption averages of these products 
for the same two years. These allo- 
cation figures permitted the exemption 
of fats used in producing soap for 
Lend-Lease, but soaps for Army and 
Navy use had to be included. 

This order was subsequently 
amended so that oils and fats were 
set at 88 per cent in place of 90 and 
fatty acids from foots at 150 per cent 
in place of 119. But in addition, soaps 
supplied to the Army and Navy were 
exempted as in the case of Lend-Lease 
in the first amended order. This per- 
mits unlimited supply of fats for 
Army, Navy and Lend-Lease, with a 
supply for other purposes which may 
be sufficient, although the order, com- 
ing close to November 1, has really 


SOAP 


not had sufficient time in operation as 
yet for its full effects to be studied by 
soapers. But here again, the restric- 
tions on soap manufacturers have not 
been as drastic as in many other indus- 
tries. 

For the past two or three 
months in the east, there has apparent- 
ly been a dwindling supply of tallows 
and greases, probably due to a number 
of reasons such as voluntary ration- 
ing, high cost of meat, meatless days 
and increased demand for fats from 
users other than soap makers. As this 
situation becomes more acute, it may 
lead to some kind of regulation, but 
whether an adjustment of ceiling prices 
between edible and inedible fats would 
ease the situation, it is not the purpose 
to attempt to say here. 

The National Fat Salvage cam- 
paign is another example of the effects 
of the war on soap manufacture. For 
years, probably a billion pounds or more 
of grease and fat have been wasted 
every year in the United States by res- 
taurants, hotels, housewives and others. 
Cooking fat, once used, has often been 
thrown away. It has taken a war © 
bring about some sort of organized re- 


covery of this tremendous waste, and 
the Fat Salvage Campaign has been the 
answer. If only 10 per cent of this 
fat is saved as a result of the cam 
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paig’, it would be more than enough 


to take care of the 100,000,000 pounds 
of soap which is reported needed for 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 
Although the fats collected as for the 
most part are in the grease classifica- 
tion and serve this purpose in soap 
manufacture, they also serve to release 
other fats which can if needed be used 
for food purposes. The manner in 
which this campaign was organized and 
put under way in the first year of war 
deserves the commendation of the soap 


industry. 


OOKING at the mechanical side 
L of soap making there is much evi- 
dence of the effect of war. Certain 
machinery, such items as pipe lines, 
valves, and fittings are just going to 
have to last longer. The War Produc- 
tion Board has been quite fair to soap 
manufacturers, and has recognized the 
industry as an important one. The in- 
dustry has for its part “played ball” 


to the extent of conserving vital mate- 


rials by using them longer than indi- 
cated by ordinary practice, and by sub- 
stituting non-critical materials where 
ever possible. The writer knows of 
many instances where second-hand ma- 
terials have been used instead of apply- 
ing for preference ratings for new and 
vital material. In most instances, these 
items will last for the duration and 
longer. This attitude of the industry 
will undoubtedly cost soapers more in 
the long run, but it is a contribution 
to the war effort and should be consid- 


ered as such. 


More recently soap making ma- 
chinery has been added to list A of Iron 
ind Steel Conservation Order M-126. 
(November Sth). This means that no 
such machinery can be fabricated on 
and after December Sth, and that no 
such machinery can be assembled on 
and after January 4th. Repair and 
maintenance parts were excepted from 
the order. This means for the dura- 
tion, more and stricter attention must 
be given to inspection and preserva- 


tion of what is at hand. 





In the labor situation, the ef- 
fects of war have been plainly visible. 
Consider the loss of male labor due to 
the draft, and those who have left to 
work in other industries which pay 
wages that the soap industry, a highly 
competitive one, can ill-afford to pay. 
All of these workers have to be re- 
placed with less skilled ones and for 
the most part much older and less pro- 
ductive. Female workers have always 
constituted a considerable percentage 
of the soap industry as compared with 
some other industries which until re- 
cently employed no female factory and 
plant workers. Here again the industry 
has lost to other industries and again 
has had to replace with older and less 
productive workers. It does not seem 
that any considerable percentage of 
plant work done by male help has been 
taken over by female help. Where fe- 
male help has replaced male help, it 
has been mostly as elevator operators, 
porters and in clerical positions. It has 
been noticed that former female em- 


ployees who had left their work for 











married life are in a number of in- 
stances coming back to their previous 
employment. This is fortunate, because 
they only require a short time to at- 
tain their previous maximum useful- 


ness. 


On November 9th, the War 
Production Board issued its long ex- 
pected, glycerine recovery order, M- 
193, the provisions of which are out- 
lined elsewhere in this issue. To most 
of the larger manufacturers of soap, 
this order will not mean too much as 
they are and have for years been equal- 
ing or bettering its glycerine provi- 
sions. However, to the smaller con- 
cerns, it represents a choice offered 
some time ago, of investment of con- 
siderable 


change in their formulas. 


money in equipment, or 


PT ‘HE temporary loss of most of our 

regular coconut oil supply has no 
doubt been the outstanding problem 
that this year of war has brought to 
the average soap plant. Coconut oil 
highly regarded for both its physical 
and chemical characteristics, is our top- 
notch source of glycerine as far as the 
percentage of available glycerol is con- 
cerned. In the search to find some- 
thing at least partly to replace coconut 
oil, many have turned to rosin, soya 
bean oil, special fatty acids, and other 
substitutes. Not generally known to 
the public and to the industry as a 
whole, is the fact that several well- 
known toilet soap manufacturers were 
using a small percentage of rosin even 
before Pearl Harbor, and with excellent 


results. 


Foremost among the synthetics 
suggested by our low supply of coco- 
nut oil are those of the general for- 
mula A-R-SO.N,. All factors consid- 
ered this and similar formula may be 
the answer to the coconut oil situa- 
tion. However, it would seem that 
while “stringing along” with this class 
of detergents that the industry should 
not fail to examine other ideas that 
have the appearance of merit, if only 
for the reason that these latest syn- 
thetics have hardly as yet had the 
blessings of Father Time. In general, 


synthetic detergents have helped great- 
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ly thus far, particularly in the direc- 
tion of hard and salt water soaps. 

It appears likely that from now 
on some of the better grades of tallow 
will not be available in quantities com- 
Lend-Lease 
shipments, the new soaps required for 
synthetic rubber, and the differential 
between top grades of inedible and 
edible tallow have been cited as some of 
the reasons for this condition. It would 


parable to normal times. 


seem, therefore, that there will prob- 
ably be a larger demand for tallow just 
below this classification. Consider this 
condition and then note the latest re- 
port released by the Bureau of Census 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
on factory consumption of primary 
animal and vegetable fats and oils for 
the first half of 1942. 

If we double the six-months’ 
figure for tallow consumed in soap and 
accept it as an indication of the 1942 
yearly total use, then it will exceed the 
year of 1941 roughly by 18 per cent. 
Greases, according to this report, are 
likely to exceed the 1941 figure. It 
is to be hoped that the soap industry 
will realize from these figures that un- 
less a hope of better supply can be 
obtained from agricultural reports, that 
the war has presented for 1943, a prob- 
lem larger than any mentioned herein. 

The effect of the war on per- 
fumes and related problems were well 
recorded in Soap (Nov., ’42) by Waldo 
Reis. It is interesting to note that 
by contrast with World War I, there 
are those in the soap industry who 
can recall that with the coming of the 
first war, the soap industry found that 
there were practically no aromatic 
chemicals on hand or means to pro- 
duce them in the U. S., but the com- 
ing of the present war found the in- 
dustry here well organized. It may 
also be noted that during World War I, 
which was fought practically all on 
Continental Europe, many sources of 
natural oils were open then that are 
not open today. 

In general, the soap industry 
has been called upon to face a new set 
of manufacturing conditions during 
the past year which it had not faced 
in almost 25 years, and for the first 
year of this war has come through ad- 
mirably. Considering all the problems, 


SOAP 


the industry has unquestionably done 3 
mighty good job thus far. What the 
second and possibly third year of war 
will hold for the average soap plant, 
nobody knows, but the chances are that 
the problems will be greater than those 
of the first year, particularly in the 
matter of equipment which naturally 
will not last indefinitely. Some of the 
raw material problems will probably be 
solved permanently. 

Progress in the field of fat 
chemistry particularly fatty acids and 
hydrogenation, will of necessity play 
a part in relieving raw material 
stringencies. In fact, with the outlook 
in certain directions in natural fats, 
the hope of the soap industry will have 
to be placed on the practical work of 
the fat chemists. 
the first year in good shape, all that 


every soaper can do is to continue to 


Having weathered 


prepare for the worst and hope for the 
best. If the worst comes, the industry 
will be ready for it. If it never comes, 
so much the better. 


Metal cleaning has become more 
and more of a problem with the cur- 
rent scarcity of chlorinated solvents 
and more exacting specifications. So- 
dium metasilicate is meeting this need, 
used both alone and in combination. 
A recent formula worked out for the 
difficult cleaning of light steel, uses a 
1 per cent solution composed of 19 
parts of sodium metasilicate (Metso) 
and 1 part of alkyl aryl sulfonate 
(Nacconol NR). The latter reduces 
interfacial tension and assists the meta- 
silicate solution in removal of the 
grease film with only 2 seconds con- 
tact. Chem. & Met. Engineering 49, 
No. 10, 150 (1942). 


Sulfonated tallow finds use as 


a finishing agent on certain textile 
fabrics. In view of the present de- 


mand for fats, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. has developed a new 
substitute product, Avitone A. Ac- 
cording to the company’s estimates, 
100 pounds of it will perform the 
job done by 140 pounds of sulfonated 
tallow, and at a cost to compare 
favorably. 
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SOAP INDUSTRY OUTLOOK . .. 


What appears to be ahead in 
production and sales for 19437 


S its most important contribu- 
tion to successful prosecution 
of the war, the soap industry 

has reached record levels of glycerin 
production over the past two or three 
years. So long as oil and fat stocks 
continued to be available in large quan- 
tities, and markets were obtainable for 
the tremendous soap production which 
was inevitably entailed, this record 
rate of operations was of course wel- 
comed by the industry. Over recent 
months, however, American soapers 
have been asking themselves some very 
important questions which have a 
direct bearing on their ability to con- 
tinue peak production. 

How much longer, they wonder, 
can the American soap industry con- 
tinue to produce and sell soap at the 
record levels of the past two years? 
How much longer can the unique situ- 
ation continue of an industry cut off 
from what have normally been among 
its most important raw material 
sources yet continuing to produce at 
rates that surpass all previous rec- 
ords? 

Along with the rest of the in- 
dustry, we, too, have been trying to dig 
out the answers, together with some 
associated facts about how the soap 
production and sales wave has affected 
various sections of the industry, in a 
series of conversations with soap exec- 
utives and oil and fat experts over re- 
cent weeks. In brief, the consensus of 
trade opinion seems to be that the 
end of recent record production rates 
is already in sight. With tallow cur- 
rently unobtainable by many soapers, 
with short supply of labor an increas- 
ing problem, with government con- 
trols on fat consumption, with stocks 
of all kinds in the hands of soap man- 
ufacturers believed to have been cut 
sharply over the course of the past 
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three or four months, and with ra- 
tioning of buyers already started unofh- 
cially by some soap manufacturers, it 
would seem that some interruption is 
inevitably in sight for the recent wave 
of peak production and sales. 

To set the background, it would 
be well to review soap production and 


The trend in soap output over the past six 


sales over the past few years. There 
are unfortunately no dependable fig- 
ures on actual soap production. Fig- 
ures of the U. S. Census Bureau on 
crude glycerin production serve as an 
acceptable alternative, however, as glv- 
cerin production could normally be 
expected to parallel soap output very 


year period, based on 


figures for glycerin production compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. Peak production of soap and glycerin was reached 
1 1941. A declining trend has been noted over recent months 
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closely. During the three year period 
1937 to 1939, average annual produc- 
tion of crude glycerin was approxi- 
mately 170,000,000 lbs. As compared 
with this average, 1940 production 
was 197,320,000 lbs., while produc- 
tion mounted in 1941 to the all-time 
record of 244,104,000 Ibs. During the 
first three quarters of 1942, before 
fat rationing became effective, produc- 
tion has continued at a rate which 
would bring output for the year up to 
approximately 220,000,000 Ibs. If these 
glycerin figures reflect soap produc- 
tion at all accurately, it would seem 
that over the past three years we have 
been producing soap at a rate thirty 
per cent higher than the average for 
the previous three year period. 

The accuracy of this rough esti- 
mate is borne out in general by figures 
of the Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers on soap sales. 
Average quarterly sale in the 1937- 
1939 period was in the neighborhood 
of 650,000,000 Ibs. Over the course 
of 1940, 1941, and 1942, to date, 
average quarterly sale has been ap- 
proximately 750,000,000 Ibs. It should 
be kept in mind that these figures rep- 
resent manufacturers’ deliveries only, 
and do not necessarily reflect whole- 
sale or retail sales exactly. 

With production and sales of 
soap over the past three war years so 
far above normal, the natural ques- 
tions arise as to where the increased 
production has gone, and whether or 
not the increase has been spread gen- 
erally over the entire industry, or con- 
centrated in a limited number of the 
larger companies. From what we have 
been able to learn from general opin- 
ion in the trade, it would seem that the 
answer to the second question is that 
the sales increase has been general. 
All soap makers we have contacted re- 
port that their sales over the past 
two or three years have been sharply 
higher than previous averages. 

As to where the soap has gone 
the obvious answer seems to be to the 
Army, the Navy, to increased indus- 
trial demand stimulated by war needs, 
to higher consumption in the home, 
and finally into higher exports stimu- 
lated by the lease-lend program. For 
a time some of the increased production 
may simply have resulted in building 
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up manufacturers’ stocks, but these 
stocks are now believed to have been 
sharply reduced. On the basis of gly- 
cerin production figures, soap output 
declined approximately 15 per cent 
during the third quarter of 1942, as 
compared with second quarter figures. 
During this same period manufacturers’ 
soap deliveries increased almost 24 per 
cent. The net result must very ob- 
viously have been to reduce manufac- 
turers’ stocks rather sharply. Whether 
or not stocks in the hands of whole- 
salers and distributors are higher or 
lower than they were six months ago 
cannot accurately be determined, but 
informed opinion in the trade is that 
the answer is in all probability “lower.” 

Turning back again to our com- 
parison between recent soap sales rates 
and immediate pre-war levels, we find 
there has been an increase in produc- 
tion and sales of approximately 400,- 
000,000 pounds of soap per year. How 
has this increase, we asked, been broken 
down? How much is represented in 
sales to Army, Navy, lease-lend soap, 
etc., and how much in increased do- 
mestic sales through normal consuming 
channels? Precise information is of 
course rather difficult to obtain, but 
approximations are possible. 

The U. S. Navy is reported to 
have bought 45,000,000 Ibs. of soap 
between October, 1940 and July, 1942. 
Similar production totals for the Army 
are not available, but the Quartermas- 
ters’ Corps estimates that its require- 
ments are approximately thirty pounds 
per man per year. This does not in- 
clude soap bought by the men them- 
selves through post exchanges. In 
judging the net effect of Army and 
Navy soap purchases, however, we 
must take into consideration that 
normal civilian demand of the uni- 
formed forces must be written off. 

In addition to direct Army and 
Navy purchases, the war has also stim- 
ulated tremendous demand for indus- 
trial uses of soap connected with the 
war effort. Some one hundred million 
pounds of soap are reported to be 
needed for the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, of which substantial quantities 
have already been contracted for. De- 
mand for soaps by the textile industry 
has been stimulated tremendously by 
Army calls for materials for uniforms. 
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Sharply increased production of cyt. 


ting compounds, lubricating greases 
’ 


soap baths for shells, etc., has also con- 
tributed to increased soap output, 

How large lend-lease purchases 
have been cannot be determined with 
certainty, but the trade already knows 
of one tremendous contract involving 
64,000,000 Ibs. of soap for Russia, 
on which contracts have already been 
reported awarded to the extent of 16.. 
000,000 Ibs. 

As the final factor, how great 
has been the expansion in sales to usual 
consumption channels? In all periods 
of great industrial activity it has been 
normal for domestic sales to regular 
soap users to mount appreciably. The 
working man is busy and in possession 
of more than normal amounts of 
money. He gets more overalls dirty, 
feels free to put on more clean shirts, 
and to have them laundered with 
greater frequency. When he lays down 
the pick and shovel to spend a share 
of the weekly pay check, he is more 
liable to start operations by taking a 
bath. This is the most difficult sales 
increase to evaluate accurately, but 
estimates from those market students 
in best position to know indicate that 
normal consumption of the folks still 
at home is up at least five to ten 


per cent. 


URNING from the recent record 
to the future outlook, the oil and 
fat supply situation and consequent 
government restrictions on fat use in 
soap manufacture of course represent 
the most important threat to con- 
tinued production at recent high levels. 
When we lost the Philippines we lost 
with them the most important normal 
American source for coconut oil. Ship- 
ping shortages have cut us off from 
other possible replacements which 
might be obtained from South America 
or Africa. In part, sharp increases in 
domestic production of fats and oils 
have helped to plug the gap, but with 
the need of shipping increasing quan- 
tities of our domestic production of 
fats to our allies in Europe, it is inevit- 
able that smaller stocks of fats and 
oils will be available at home for use 
by the soap industry. 
It is for these reasons, of course, 
that the controls imposed by General 
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Preference Order M-71 have been con- 
sidered necessary. The original order 
permitted use by the soap maker of 
only ninety per cent of his average 
rate of consumption of fats and oils for 
the corresponding quarters of 1940 and 
1941. His quota of consumption on 
fatty acids was set at a higher figure— 
119 per cent. Exempt from these 
quotas were all sales for lease-lend 
needs. 

Several factors made it desirable 
to amend these quota arrangements, 
the new amendment being issued Oc- 
tober 27. 


Navy purchasing departments found 


For one thing Army and 


some tendency on the part of soap 
manufacturers to dodge Army and 
Navy business, as it obviously embar- 
rassed some plants severely to have ser- 
vice orders take such large chunks out 
of their oil and fat quotas that normal 
purchasers could not be served. In the 
amended order direct sale and delivery 
of soap by the manufacturer to the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard were accorded the same exemp- 
tion from quota requirements that had 
been provided in the original order for 
lend-lease soap. To qualify for ex- 
emption the manufacturer must ship 
and bill direct to the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard. The ex- 
emption from quota restrictions does 
not apply on sales to other governmen- 
tal agencies, to post exchanges, or to 
industrial establishments producing ma- 
terials for the Army or Navy. The 
essential purpose of this amendment 
was to make soap manufacturers more 
ready to quote on needs of the armed 
forces. 

Another change included in the 
amendment was the exemption from 
quota restrictions of soaps sold for non- 
detergent purposes. 

Accompanying these modifica- 
tions in restrictions was a slight de- 
crease in quota on fat and oil consump- 
tion—the soap maker now being al- 
lowed only 88 per cent of his 1940- 
1941 average, as against 90 per cent 
provided in the original order. At the 
same time permissible use of foots was 
boosted from 119 per cent to 150 per 
cent in an obvious attempt to en- 
courage as much foots use in the soap 


kettle as possible. 
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M-71, the Fats Limitation Order. 


Q. Are fats and oils used for 
making medicinal soap, medicinal 
soft soap, and soft soap used in 
making tincture of green soap 
U.S.P., governed by the quota re- 
strictions? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Is there a quota restriction 
on the production of soap for sale 
for non-detergent purposes? 


A. No. 


Q. Is the use of soap in the 
manufacturing and processing of 
textiles to be considered a non- 
detergent use? 

A. This question cannot be final- 
ly answered at the present time. It 
is being given consideration, and 
may be covered in a later amend- 
ment to the order. In the mean- 
time, this use of soap should be 
considered as not exempt from the 
quota restrictions under the order. 


Q. May A, a soap manufacturer 
having a quota within the terms of 





Fat Rationing Questions 


NUMBER of questions have arisen regarding soap makers’ permis- 
sible oil and fat quotas for soap manufacturing operations under 


Following are some of the typical 
questions that have arisen, together with the correct answers, according 
to the best official opinion that we have been able to obtain. 


M-71, arrange to have his soap made 
for him on a toll basis by another 
soap manufacturer, B, who, using 
A’s quota, buys the necessary fats 
and oils, makes them into soap as 
ordered by A, and delivers the soap 
to A? 

A. Yes, provided B buys the fats 
and oils for the account of A, who 
must take and retain the title to 
the fats and oils and to the soap 
produced therefrom and who in 
addition must handle the selling, 
billing, and collecting for the fin- 
ished soap. 


Q. Can a soap manufacturer use 
domestic vegetable oil foots or fatty 
acids on the basis of 150 per cent 
of his total fatty acids consumption 
during the base period without re- 
gard to the origin, domestic or im- 
ported, of the fatty acids that were 
used during the base period? 

A. Yes. The origin of the fats 
and fatty acids used in the base 
period does not affect the quota. 








That it takes more than an 
amendment to a government order to 
get raw materials, however, is some- 
thing which a number of soap makers 
have discovered over recent weeks. 
They are “permitted” certain oil and 
fat consumption, but have found much 
difficulty in buying the needed raw 
materials. The tallow situation has be- 
come particularly serious. The large 
soapers, who were formerly believed to 
carry from six months to a year’s sup- 
ply as a normal operating stock are 
reported now to be down to approxi- 
mately a ninety days’ basis. Most small 
soap makers, are believed to be down to 
a ten days’ supply or less. 

An additional factor threaten- 
ing curtailment of soap makers’ opera- 
tions is the growing labor shortage. One 
firm in the metropolitan district, for 
instance, reports that though they are 
desirous of going on a two-shift basis 
to step up production, they are unable 
to get the necessary workers. 

Still another threat to continued 
peak soap production is involved in the 


new restrictions on glycerin content. 
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In the smaller plants, particularly, the 
restrictions on glycerin content of their 
finished soap may lead to lowered pro- 
duction rates. Even the tolerance al- 
lowed manufacturers of potash and 
cold-made soaps, who need cut their 
glycerin content only to a maximum 
of 2.75 per cent may still leave them 
serious production problems. They have 
been encouraged on the one hand, by 
a 150 per cent quota, to use more foots, 
but if they do try to make wider use 
of foots as soap stock they face com- 
plications in the glycerin restrictions. 
Foots containing over 20 per cent of 
neutral oil threaten to produce soap 
containing higher than the allowed 
glycerin content. Split vegetable oil 
fatty acids and fatty acids derived’ 
from soap stock also threaten the same 
complications, and only by starting 
with distilled fatty acids can the manu- 
facturer of potash or cold-made soaps 
feel confident of producing end prod- 
ucts that will pass the glycerin content 
restrictions, which, incidentally, may 
shortly become even more severe. 


(Turn to Page $3) 



















OIL AND FAT OUTLOOK... 


EARLY a year has passed since 

America’. main source of coco- 

nut oil was choked off and 
supplies of other diverse fats and oils 
were either completely eliminated or 
greatly reduced as a direct conse- 
quence of the war. The severance of 
trade and all other relations with the 
Philippines seems to have marked the 
beginning of a new era not only for 
the United States, but also for the 
American soap industry. That there 
would have to be drastic changes in 
types of raw materials going into the 
manufacture of soap, in manufactur- 
ing processes and in finished products, 
there was no doubt from the begin- 
ning. The important remaining ques- 
tion is the extent of further changes 
that may still be necessary and the 
best methods to adapt one’s operations 
to meet the new conditions with the 
least possible disruption. 

To assist in analyzing the fu- 
ture raw material picture, a brief 
survey of the oils and fats market 
was made to determine the outlook 
especially with a view to military 
operations at the present time in 
North and Northwestern Africa. Since 
this area of warfare is under strict 
military censorship, it is obvious that 
speculation regarding future move- 
ments of shipping, the crux of the 
whole oils and fats situation, is not 
conclusive, but tends merely to sug- 


gest possibilities that may or may not 


eres 
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Viewing future oil and fat supplies 
for the soap kettle atter a year of 
war... tallow scarcity, African Dos- 
sibilities, bumper U. S. crops, fatty 
acids, coconut oil replacements 
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come to pass in the immediate or 
more distant future. However, many 
of the views presented come from 
people who are familiar with these 
areas from first-hand observation. 

The fat situation in the United 
States is better known to most soapers. 
The war has made itself felt directly 
here in the matter of the oil and fat 
supply both adversely and beneficially. 
Unforseeable government restrictions 
and demands of the war obscure the 
long range picture, thus making pre- 
dictions of the future somewhat un- 
certain. Restrictions already invoked 
indicate a trend toward the use of 
less fats and oils which seems to be 
confirmed in conversations with mar- 
ket authorities. 

The tallow picture is not en- 
couraging. From all quarters come 
reports of a definite tightness. Addi- 
tional tallow demand and an already 
curtailed meat supply add up to an 
unmistakable shortage. Stories to the 
effect that tallow could not be pur- 
chased during the past month (No- 
vember) were checked and confirmed. 
This was especially true in the case 
of new accounts or irregular ones. 
Unless a buyer had been dealing with 
a regular source for some time past, 
it has been difficult to obtain needed 
New York with its meat 


shortage is off in grease and tallow 


tallow. 


production by a fairly wide margin. 


Most of the meat that is coming into 
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New York is already dressed, which 
lowers local tallow availability. 

In Chicago the recent rate of 
hog slaughter has gone up, which js 
about the only bright spot in the 
animal fat picture. However, the 
meat is being trimmed closer. This 
reduces the amount of fat for grease, 
although it does increase edible fat 
volume. Another thing, Chicago is 
supplying our armed forces with most 
of their meat, much of which is going 
out of this country in ever-increasing 
amounts. 

Population shifts to small com- 
munities where large war plants have 
opened up continue to overwhelm the 
local distribution set-ups. An _ illus- 
tration of this is a west coast Kaiser 
ship-yard town that had a mass popu- 
lation influx driving population figures 
up to 40,000 from about 1,500. As 
a result, many normal meat consumers 
were forced to live almost exclusively 
on a fish diet. This condition further 
cuts down also on waste fats salvage 
that has formerly helped swell grease 
and fat figures. 

The increased hog slaughter in 
Chicago and the 88 per cent fat quota 
figure should tend to balance the 
tallow picture, but by no means have 
these two measures made any impres- 
sion as yet. And with stocks of other 
oils and fats being rapidly used up 
or set aside for stockpiling, the bur- 
den on tallow and greases grows con- 
stantly heavier. 

While the waste fats salvage 
campaign has helped, it is still short 
of potential goals set up for it. No 
official figures have been released as 
yet for the country as a whole, but 
in the instances where there are local 
figures, expectations have yet to be 
fulfilled. With bacon scarce and 
prices higher, less bacon is being used 
and less waste fats are collected from 
this source. The high quality of bacon 
grease makes it desirable to save and 
reuse, and the housewife may show 4 
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reluctance to turn it in. However, 
the campaign has been and is con- 


stantly being revitalized by news- 


paper, radio and other forms of pub- 


licity that are bound to help raise 
collection totals. In order to gain 
greater volume, the suggestion that 
bones and meat fat be turned in along 
with grease and drippings has been 
made and might help where every 
little bit counts. 

A recent OPA ruling has lifted 
the ceiling price at which tallow can 
be sold by independent collectors to 
the renderer. The maximum figure 
has been raised from five to seven 
cents, plus transportation costs, and 
applies only to regions where renderers 
do not have their own collection sys- 
tems. This ruling is expected to pro- 
duce more waste fats, although the 
additional quantity cannot be too 
great since the big cities have their 
own collection systems and are not 
affected. 

Lack of shipping space from 
South America is an important factor 
tending to restrict our imports of 
tallow and grease. The recently con- 
cluded United Nations agreement 
whereby the United States and Great 
Britain have divided spheres of in- 
fluence as purchasing agents of fats, 
oils and oil seeds in various sections 
of the world may tend further to 
reduce American imports of tallow 
and grease. Much will go to Great 
to the United 


States, since the shortage is more acute 


Britain, rather than 


there. 
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HIPPING with a capital “S” is 
S the big obstacle to our acquisition 
of oils and fats from abroad whether 
they come from Asia, Africa or South 
America. This is the number one 
problem and must be borne in mind 
in discussions dealing with imports. 
The problem will continue to remain 
acute for the next year, at least, it is 
feared. Another problem, paradoxical- 
ly enough, is the present one of stor- 
age space for our oils now on hand. 

The completion by the end 
of 1943 of 24 million tons of ships 
may go far toward the solution of 
the shipping problem. However, as 
one importer pointed out, the type 
of ship that is being completed in 
three days is not the much-needed 
deep tank oil-carrying vessel or the 
refrigerator ship that could be used 
to bring beef from South America. 
And these latter are the types of ships 
where losses have been heaviest. How- 
ever, Sun Oil ship yards alone are 
sending down the ways between one 
and two tankers a week, and so hope 
of a favorable shipping balance is not 
lost. Perfection of a system of safer 
convoying, a drop in ship losses, and 
clearing of the Mediterranean of enemy 
raiders so that many thousands of 
miles of shipping distance are cut off 
are all distinct possibilities of the near 


future. How long it will take to 


Tank storage space for additional 
oils and fats is already a serious 
problem in many sections of the U.S. 


accomplish the last named feat is 


speculative, although, as on most 
military matters, to be on the safe 
side it is best to be conservative. 
Victories at the moment should not 
be permitted to mislead in viewing 
the oil outlook. 


However, according to esti- 
mates published recently, some 850 
ships were part of the convoy that 
saw the establishment of the African 
front. This brings to mind the ques- 


tion “will they return empty, 
or can they bring back oils and fats?” 
It seems unlikely, according to the 
market consulted, that the 


Army will sanction the time needed 


experts 


to send these ships off to various 
African ports to get oil and other 
commodities so that they will re- 
turn loaded. Probably they will be 
rushed right back to the ports whence 
they came, to be reloaded for another 
trip to Africa, or whatever ports the 
military heads see fit. There are rub- 
ber and minerals that are more vital 
to the direct production of war goods 
that would be given a preference over, 
say, fats and oils. So that, it was the 
consensus of these people that im- 
mediate (within the next 90 days) 
shipments of any oils or fats from 
newly opened African localities is 
doubtful. 
thought that it might be necessary 


On the contrary, it was 


for this country to export fats and 
oils for the troops stationed abroad 
and possibly the native populations as 
well. 


For the most part, in northern 








French West Africa, like many other 
Mediterranean lands, olive oil is the 
principal fat. In the past most of 
the olive oil has gone directly to the 
mother country, France, and thus we 
have paid little or no attention to it. 
Tunisia has long been an important 
source of olive oil. The Senegal region 
of West Africa, south of the area 
where the fighting is now taking place, 
and near Dakar, has been a large pea- 
nut and palm oil production area. 
However, since we have no adequate 
facilities for storing peanut oil, there 
is very little use in bringing it back 
from Senegal. Besides, since we have 
imported it in the past, it really should 
not be considered as an auxiliary in 
our present situation. Also, ships go- 
ing to Senegal would be pulled several 
thousand miles off the more direct 
shipping route to and from northern 
French West Africa. The same is true 
of Liberia, from which we have obtain- 
ed palm oil. Liberia is several hun- 
dred miles still farther south of 
Senegal. 

Looking north to Tunisia again 
for a moment for a further look at 
the olive oil situation, the October 17, 
issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
organ of the U. S. Devartment of 
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A year has passed since coconut 
oil shipments left the Philippines 
... coconut “rafts” awaiting ship- 
ment to the coast for crushing. 


° 


Commerce, has this to say about 
Tunisia: “Latest unofficial estimates 
have set olive oil production in Tunisia 
during 1941-42 at 27,558 tons of 
edible oil and 2,500 tons of sulfur 
olive oil. Estimates of the 1940-41 
crop were identical. So far, this sea- 
son, 1942-43, growing conditions in 
the olive orchards have been favorable, 
and indications point to an increased 
yield. At the end of July, unofficial 
sources forecast a yield of 88,185 tons 
of edible olive oil and 10,000 tons of 
sulfur oil. It is reported that Tunisian 
reserve stocks are barely sufficient to 
meet domestic needs—about 33,069 
tons annually—until the middle of 
November 1942, when new crop oil 
becomes available. June, July and 
August rations of olive oil were cut 
to slightly more than 154 pints per 
person a month.” So, according to 
that report we may have to ship oil 
back to Tunisia. Another considera- 
tion which the Weekly overlooked 
was the loss of crops and pressing 


facilities due to fighting. 
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Now, while the immediate 
prospects of getting oil from Africa 
seem rather dim, there are aspects of 
the situation that bear further in- 
vestigation. To the east is Egypt with 
its cotton and consequently cotton 
oil. There is also some palm in Egypt. 
From Egypt down through the Red 
Sea and into the Arabian Sea, which 
is the northern section of the Indian 
Ocean, is the route to India and 
Ceylon. There is copra in Ceylon 
and in India. Cottonseed, corn and 
peanut are also important Indian crops 
which will be available to us through 
the Mediterranean route, if. . . . These 
eastern Asiatic sources of supply in- 
crease in value in proportion to the 
clearing of the Mediterranean of 
enemy ships. When the threat from 
enemy ships has been eliminated in 
this area, thousands of miles can safely 
be cut from the former route around 
the Cape of Good Hope by sending 
ships through the shorter and more 
direct Mediterranean lane. By cutting 


off weeks of running time, the Allies 


will actually be adding ships to their 


fleet because they can make one ship 
do the work of two. All this specula- 
tion of course, is based on success in 


clearing the Mediterranean. 
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Consider continental Europe in 
the olive growing belt, in order of 
importance: Spain, Italy and Greece. 
These are the countries in direct line 


for invasion in the event of the open- 


ing of a “second front.” Spain may 


purposely be by-passed in order to 
insure her neutrality and will pos- 
sibly stop sending her oil to Germany 
in repayment of her Civil War debt. 
We will then be in a position to buy 
it, and quite possibly use it for soap, 
Whatever is left 


of Italy’s productive capacity after 


as in past years. 


an invasion may be available to us, 
though much of it undoubtedly will 
be used to feed the hungry Italians. 
The Greek crop, if anything remains 
of it after the Germans are through 
be another 


potential olive oil source for the United 


with the country will 
Nations. Apparently there is still 
some production going on in Greece 
for recently a radio broadcaster joked 
that Greeks were naming the lower 
section of the olive oil presses Eisen- 


hower, the upper half Anderson and 
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the olives Rommel. The sharp drop 
in the use of olive oil in soap was all 
right when there were plenty of other 
oils, but in the near future, despite 
its price or the unreliability of the 
supply situation in the past, olive oil 
may regain some of its former volume 
in the United States. 

Much has been written about 
babassu oil. Despite its publicity, 
babassu use in the U. S. has declined 
in the past few years. However, re- 
cently the United States entered into 
an agreement with Brazil to purchase 
ten million dollars worth of nuts and 
oil in the next four years. Unfortun- 
ately, there simply are not enough 
ships to carry babassu to the United 
States today. Coffee has had to have 
its shipping space reduced by 25 per 
cent, but this percentage and more 
is being used to transport aluminum 


Bumper crops of domestic oil seeds 
are taxing crushing facilities to the 
limit. . . battery of Anderson Expellers. 


ore. Vitally important castor beans 


are also coming in from South 


America. 


HE domestic vegetable oil scene 

is a bright spot on an otherwise 
cloudy fat and oil scene. Since soapers 
will have to get along with a minimum 
of palm, palm kernel and coconut oils, 
other types of oils must continue to be 
substituted. Even though the substi- 
tutes will not give the same high 
quality soaps as the oils they replace, 
nevertheless the public and the soap 
maker will have to get along as best 
they can with them. The proposition 
that even after the war fats and oils 
will be scarce has been discussed as 
a distinct possibility. This might come 
as a result of the necessity of feeding 
and generally rehabilitating the Euro- 
pean population in the post-war re- 
construction period. This kind of talk 
takes on added significance as the 
government freezes additional quan- 
tities of vegetable oils. Of course, 

(Turn to Page 74) 
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These four products are the 
latest additions to the lin: 
of Onthank Co., Des Moines, 
la., formerly “Streamlined 
Polish.” New, too, are the 
labels and the change from 
tin to glass for packages. 


Packaging for “Minipoo,” 
the dry shampoo made by 
Annette Jennings, New 
York, bas been streamlined 
down to neat pink and blue 


container housing terry 
cloth application mitt and 
a shaker-top dispenser box. 


Another example of the 
war-time shift from metal 
to substitute material con- 
tainers is that of Colgate 
tooth powder. The body of 
the containers is paper and 
screw top is made of plastic. 
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The entire “O-Cedar” line 
of polishes and cleaners has 
been repacked in green, 
amber and crystal glass 
bottles, as shown. Family 
resemblances have been 
maintained by the use of 
bottles of similar shape and 
color and lithographed la- 
bels which vary slightly 
in design for each item. 


“Calox” tooth powder, a 
product of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., requires no metal 
for its new container. The 
dial for turning the per- 
forated paper disc at the 
top is plastic, the rest paper. 


Something new at Jaquet, 
New York, is Azalea soap. 
Packing, as shown here, is 
ten cakes to each gift box. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
PERSULPHATE OF POTASH 
ERSULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! 





Surveys Mexican Soap Industry 
N. N. Dalton, technical con- 

sultant and glycerine expert for the 

Association of American Soap and 


Glycerine Producers, has recently re- 


turned from a trip to Mexico on be- 
half of the Board of Economic War- 
fare. While in Mexico he surveyed 
the soap industry of that country, 
with particular attention being de- 
voted to the possibility of expanding 
Mexico’s glycerine output. 
Sax 
L. Davis of Shulton Dies 
Lionel Davis, 38, Los Angeles 
salesman for Shulton, Inc., died Nov. 
20, in Santa Monica, Calif. For the 
past seven years he has been in charge 
of sales in the Pacific Northwest terri- 
tory, covering department and drug 
stores in Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana. 
——— @ 
Dec. Glycerine Schedule 
The December glycerine allo- 
cation schedule which was released last 
month shows numerous reductions in 
allocation percentages. The reductions 
were heaviest in cosmetics and toilet 
preparation categories, although tobac- 
co was sharply restricted and bever- 
ages, candy, gum and flavoring extracts 
were reduced to 70 per cent under the 
AA-1 or higher priority ratings. A-2 
through A-10 and “others” ratings 
were mostly all reduced from 40 to 90 
per cent. Only ones to go untouched 
were rubber, explosives, printing, and 
transparent wrappings. 
ois tain. 
Swift Offer “V" Calendar 
Swift & Co., Chicago, are using 
four-color advertisements in national 
publications to offer a “Victory Cal- 
endar” “Sunbrite”’ 
household cleaner labels. In addition to 


free with three 


a specially painted patriotic picture 
and the date pad, the premium includes 


a world map and a series of wartime 
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household hints and home cleaning 
short cut suggestions. 
« a 
Bu-Tay Offers “Raia Drops” 
Bu-Tay Products Co., Los An- 
geles, has introduced a new product, 
“Rain Drops,” described as a combina- 
tion water softener and soap supple- 


ment. 9 


Protest Post Exchange Rule 

The WPB ruling that exemp- 
tion of Army-Navy soap purchases 
from the quota restrictions on fats 
under M-71 does not apply to Post 
Exchanges has brought forth numerous 
protests from soap makers, many of 
whom have pointed out that under 
Federal 


legally are an instrumentality of the 


regulations, post exchanges 
Army. Many soapers in planning soap 
production under M-71 restrictions, 
and in the light of the expectation 
that Army-Navy purchases would be 
exempt from these restrictions, have 
scheduled post exchange orders as 
Army orders so that a forced change 
in this respect now would work a hard- 
ship, they point out. 
e- 

Anticipates Soap Sales Drop 

Richard R. Deupree, president 
of Procter & Gamble Co., predicted 
a drop of ten to fifteen per cent in 
the business of Procter & Gamble Co. 
over the coming year as the result of 
government imposition of fat ration- 
ing in addressing the recent annual 
meeting of the P & G directors. More 
than ten per cent of the company’s 
pre-war personnel, said Mr. Deupree, 
is now in war service, the company’s 
service record listing over 1,200 men. 

———— @ 

Pasadena Soap Sold 

Pasadena Soap Products, Inc., 
Pasadena, California, was reported 
sold on October 26, to D. B. Lewis 
& Co. 
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New Curran Solvent 
“Gunk P-96,” a new concen- 
trated self-emulsifying degreasing sol- 
vent, that it is claimed will dissolve, 
emulsify and remove heavy accretions 
of Bunker “C” fuel oil in the presence 
of salt water, has just been brought 
out by Curran Corp., Malden, Mass. 
Another feature of this new colloidal 
emulsifying solvent is that the de- 
greased surfaces are particularly com- 
patible for the application of red lead 
undercoat. Because of the claimed 
powerful penetrating and emulsifying 
action, all traces of oil are made water 
soluble and need only be sluiced with a 
water hose to rinse and decontaminate 
large areas such as the hold of a war 
ship. 
a 

Cumulus Man In Army 

° J. W. McReynolds of the 
Cumulus Co., soap makers, Kokomo, 
Ind., has left that firm to join the 
United States Army. 


° 


OPD Publisher Dies 

Harry J. Schnell, 67, president 
of Schnell Publishing Co., New York, 
and publisher of Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter and National Painters Maga- 
zine, died Nov. 29, in Orange, N. J., 
after suffering a heart attack a week 
earlier. Mr. Schnell went to work at 
the age of 15 for the late William O. 
Allison, publisher of Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter, and he became general 
manager for Mr. Allison some years be- 
fore the latter’s death in 1925. As an 
executor of the Allison estate, he con- 
tinued his late employer’s publications. 
In 1941, he organized the Schnell Pub- 
lishing Co. Mr. Schnell is a former 
president of the Drug and Chemical 
Club of New York, and the New York 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associa- 
tion. He leaves a son, Harry J. Schnell, 
Jr., of the chemical division of the 
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Works Administration in 
Washington, and a daughter, Mrs. 
William S. Auchincloss of Short Hills, 


N. J. . 


New Rubber Soap Specs: 
The Rubber Reserve Company 


Progress 


has recently issued revised contract 
specifications for soap and fatty acids 
to be used as emulsifiers in the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber. The prin- 
cipal change in the revised specifica- 
tions is the raising of the iodine num- 
ber from a 48 to a §2 maximum. This 
change was advocated by soap makers 
on the grounds that such a low iodine 
number caused the withdrawal of the 
highest grade tallow at a time when 
this and other types of ordinary fats 
and oils are restricted. Eastern tallow, 
with its higher iodine number, thus, 
can now be used. 

Another important change in 
the specifications is the inclusion of a 
new paragraph (VI. Basis of Purchase). 


The preface reads: 
“Chip soap is subject to possible gain 
or loss of weight, depending on atmos- 
pheric or storage conditions, or both, 
or on packaging, as a result of fluctua- 
tion in the moisture content. Changes 
in the moisture content result in a cor- 
responding change in the percentage of 
total solids or anhydrous soap, or both. 
(a) The material shall be pum 
chased by net weight provided the mat- 
ter volatile at 105° C. is neither above 
or below 8 per cent. (b) Deliveries 
containing more than 10 per cent of 
matter volatile at 105° C. shall be re- 
jected without further test. (c) On 
deliveries containing less than 10 per 
cent of matter volatile at 105° C., set- 
tlement shall be made on the basis of 
a product containing 8 per cent of 
moisture that is, 0.92 lb. of nonvolatile 
matter shall be considered 1 lb. of soap. 
(d) When the material conforms to 
these specifications on a _ calculated 
10.0 per cent moisture and volatile mat- 
ter basis, the net weight of the material 
to be paid for shall be calculated as 
R X (100—L) 
Ww eaae 


follows 


92 
net weight of material to 
be paid for on 8 per cent moisture and 
volatile matter basis; R — net weight 


where W 


of material as received and L = per- 
centage of loss at 105° C. (e) In the 
event that the calculation under Para- 
graph (d) results in a figure greater 
than 100 per cent, due to low moisture 
content at the time of cutting, weigh- 
ing and packing, the seller waives the 
right to invoice the purchaser for any 
amount in excess of 100 per cent.” 
© exsee 


Florasynth Executives on Trip 

Dr. Alexander Katz, chief 
chemist for the Florasynth Labora- 
tories, Bronx, N. Y., and F. O. Daiker, 
specialty man for the firm, have just 
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Soapers’ Sons in Armed Forces 

Sons of well-known soap makers 
are reported to be plentifully repre- 
sented in the American armed forces. 
Some are in training, others are about 
to receive Commissions, many are over- 
seas. Included among the many soap 
makers who have sons in active service 
are George A. Wrisley, John R. Deu- 
pree and Carter D. Poland. 

George A. Wrisley, Jr., son of 
George A. Wrisley of Allen B. Wrisley 
Co., Chicago, is at present enrolled at 
Officer’s Candidate School at Quan- 
tico. After completion of the ten-week 
course, he will be commissioned as a 
2nd lieutenant in the Marines, and then 
according to the specific requirements 
and needs of the Marine Corps will be 
eligible for further specialized training. 

In April, 1941, eight months 
before the outbreak of war, John R. 
Deupree, second son of John R. Deu- 
pree, president of Procter & Gamble 
Co., inducted 
service. After spending several months 


Cincinnati, was into 
in training at Fort Knox, Ky., he en- 
tered Officer’s Candidate School and re- 
ceived his commission as a 2nd lieu- 
tenant shortly thereafter. He 
became attached to Company F of the 
13th Armored Regiment and in May, 


later 


1942, was shipped overseas with his 
regiment. 

Before Carter D. Poland, Jr., 
son of Carter D. Poland, president of 
Poland Soap Works, Alabama, was 


completed an extensive tour of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. In Seattle, Dr. Katz 
met with Louis A. Rosett, president of 
Florasynth Laboratories, to plan fur- 
ther coverage of production facilities 
and to continue their investigations. 
While traveling in the Northwest, Mr. 
Rosett visited his son, Lieutenant Ken- 
neth Rosett, who is stationed at Walla 
Walla, Washington, in the Chemical 
Warfare Service. 


° 


“Zero” Ammonia Replacement 
Beacon “Zero,” a replacement 
for ammonia, has just been introduced 
by Beacon Chemical Corp., Philadel- 
bleach. “Zero” 


is claimed to be “odorless and fume- 
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phia, makers of “33 


less” and requires no essential ingre- 


dients in its manufacture. An exten- 


SOAP 


drafted, he held a responsible position 
at his father’s plant. His knowledge, 
obtained from working at Poland Soap 
Works since he was a boy, was put to 
good use in the Army. Carter entered 
1941, at 
McClellan, Alabama, and was assigned 


the service in June, Fort 
to Station Hospital. His duties there 
were varied. He served as pharmacist, 
mess sergeant, property sergeant for the 
Medical and addition, 
found time to be editor of the hospital’s 
publication “Medico News.” 
Poland in rapid succession advanced to 
Corporal, Buck Sergeant, Staff Ser- 
geant, and finally Technical Sergeant. 
In September, Carter was ordered to 
Officer’s Candidate School and has just 
received his commission as 2nd lieu- 


Division, in 


Private 


tenant. At present, he is stationed at 
Camp Tocca, Ga., a camp for training 
paratroopers. 

Leo G. Peck, treasurer of Pecks 
Products Co., St. Louis, and son of 
G. P. Peck, is now a First Lieutenant 
in the Adjutant General’s Department 
of the U. S. Army and is stationed at 
Camp Wallace, Galveston, Texas. Lt. 
Peck who has been on active duty with 
the Army since April, 1941, was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant last August. 
Prior to entering the Army, Lt. Peck 
was in charge of sales for Pecks Prod- 
ucts. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Al Peck remains in 
charge of manufacturing operations at 
the plant. 


sive radio, newspaper and point-of-sale 
advertising campaign backing up the 
new product is scheduled to break as 
soon as national distribution is com- 


plete. 
» @ om 


Allies Control Aromatic Sources 
With the fall 
Island into Allied hands, the last re- 


maining African essential oil produc- 


of Reunion 


ing region has been opened to Allied 
markets. Reunion produces geranium, 
vetiver, ylang ylang and vanilla beans. 
With Algeria, Madagascar, the Com- 
oras and Reunion under Allied domi- 
nation, the major sources of geranium 
and ylang ylang are under their con- 
trol. Java is now the only producing 
center of vetiver not under the contro! 


of a friendly nation. 
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Glycerine Recovery Rules 


ONSERVATION ORDER M- 
* 193, issued early last month and 
effective December 1, 1942, sets up 
certain standards of production ef- 
ficiency in glycerin recovery for the 
soap, fats splitting and glycerin refin- 
ing industries. Under provisions of the 
order, anyone who consumes more than 
10,000 Ibs. of fats and oils monthly in 
any process in which glycerine is pro- 
duced is required by the WPB to re- 
cover glycerine in the following pre- 
scribed manner: When making boiled 
settled soap the amount of glycerine 
(free or combined) remaining in the 
finished product shall not exceed one 
per cent calculated on an anhydrous 
soap basis.. And not less than 92 per 
cent of the glycerol content of the 
spent lye shall be recovered as crude 
glycerine (100 per cent glycerol basis). 
Secondly, in splitting fats and oils the 
split must be 95 per cent complete 
(except as permitted for liquid, potash, 
cold-made or half-boiled soap). Not 
less than 94 per cent of the glycerol 
content of sweet waters resulting from 
the split shall be recovered as crude 
glycerine (100 per cent glycerol basis). 
Thirdly, 
glycerides in the manufacture of any 
liquid, potash, cold-made or half-boiled 
soap, providing that the glycerol re- 
maining in the finished product shall 
not exceed 2.75 per cent on an an- 


anyone may use domestic 


hydrous soap basis. Fourthly, in the 
making of mixtures of boiled settled 
and half-boiled soaps, the glycerol con- 
tent shall be proportionate to the 
amounts permitted for boiled settled 
and half boiled soaps. Finally, in re- 
fining, not less than 96 per cent of the 
glycerol content of “fair average qual- 
ity crude glycerine” as defined in the 
order must be recovered as refined 
glycerine (100 per cent glycerol basis). 

There are four general excep- 
tions to the regulation. 1. Those who 
use less than 10,000 Ibs. of fats and 
oils per month. 2. Those specifically 
exempted by the Director General of 
Operations who are recovering the 
maximum amount of glycerine with 
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the facilities owned and operated at 
the time. 3. The sulfonation of any 
fats and oils, alkali or acid refining of 
fats and oils, manufacture of lubricat- 
ing greases, or ‘processing of food. 
4. The manufacture of medicinal soap, 
U.S.P. XII to fill orders for medicinal 
use only. 
*_—_—— 

Require Glycerin Certificates 

Every soap maker who saponi- 
fied more than 3,500 pounds of fats, 
oils or fatty acids during the month 
of November, 1942, is required under 
M-193, the glycerin recovery order, to 
file with WPB not later than Decem- 
ber 15 a Certificate of Glycerine Re- 
covery on Form PD-712. The order 
also applies to glycerine refiners and to 
others, saponifying or hydrolyzing the 
prescribed quantity of oils and fats in 
any process which glycerine is recov- 
ered. The standards of glycerine re- 
covery prescribed in M-193 did not 
become effective until December 1, 
but reports are required for November 


operations. 


onmne—« @. emmemes 


WPB Bans Soap Machinery 

Conservation Order M-126 as 
revised Nov. 5, adds soap-making and 
collapsible tube-filling machinery to its 
List A and that means no such ma- 
chinery can be assembled on or after 
January 4, and that fabrication is pro- 
hibited on and after December 5. Main- 
tenance and repair parts are excepted 
from the order. 

— 

Canada Has New Soap Laws 

Rules intended to govern uni- 
formity of weight, size and quality of 
soap and soap products were recently 
made effective in Canada by the ad- 
ministrator of oils and fats for the War 
Prices Board. Under the order, manu- 
facturers must show clearly on the con- 
tainers of their products the packaged 
weight of all granulated powder or 
sprayed soap, soap chips, or flakes, 
washing powders, cleaners and scour- 
ing powders manufactured by them. 
states that the 


Further, the order 


SOAP 


weet 
weight of bars of toilet and*taandry 
soap and bar cleansers must nag ‘be 
changed. The only change in quality 
permitted under the new rulingis an 
improvement in quality. Howeverj:no 
upward change in price will be per- 
mitted.af such improvements are‘tiade. 
Quality, types and prices of soapyand 
soap products were frozen at the»basic 
price ceiling period of 1941. 
—_— @ 

Red. Cross on “Home Soap” 

The National Red Cross has de- 
nied initiating or authorizing the home 
soap-making project undertaken by the 
Tuxedo Park (N.Y.) Chapter, as de- 
scribed in the New York Times re- 
cently, and is also reported opposed to 
home soap-making as a Red Cross 
project. As a result of the Tuxedo 
Park incident, the vice-chairman of 
the Nutley, New Jersey, Chapter of 
the Red Cross, sent a vigorous letter 
of protest to the chairman of the 
Tuxedo Park Chapter. The letter ob- 
jected on the grounds that many people 
will believe that “home soap-making” 
is a fair sample of Red Cross activity. 
It went on to point out that good waste 
kitchen fats are used to make this 
home-boiled soap when they might be 


put to better use in the manufacture 


of explosives. It concludes that “a 
story like this tends to create a totally 
false impression about Red Cross work 
and may do our organization great 
harm.” 
—_——  @ 

CD&CA Xmas Party Dec. 17 

The 40th Annual Christmas 
Banquet of the Chicago Drug & 
Chemical Association will take place 
at the Drake Hotel, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 17. The cocktail party imme- 
diately preceding the banquet will 
begin at 6 p.m. and the dinner at 7 
o’clock. In place of the customary 
souvenir bag the association plans to 
distribute a gift package to each mem- 
ber attending, in addition to door 
prizes for all. Carl Black, of the 
Chicago office of S. B. Penick & Co., 
is chairman of the banquet committee. 
The November meeting was held in 
the Union League Club on November 
19. Moving pictures of a North- 
western University football game were 


shown. 











CAUSTIC SODA (NaOH) 

SODA ASH (Na .CO,) 

B-W BRAND (Na,0:1.5 SIO.) — — — 
K BRAND (Na,0:2.8Si0,) 


Temperature 75° C 


Now St 0, 


jie Cluani”d PQ Silicates Keep Dirt Aloft 


When you measure detergent action, you look 
for stable suspension of solid dirt. PQ Silicates 
of Soda qualify as your effective, economical 
suspenders. Subsequently they rinse away, 
preventing re-deposit of the removed dirt. 


The specific effect of the silica content in this 
phase of cleaning is clearly indicated in the 
above chart. Note the wide range of concen- 


tration over which the silicate solutions exert 
good deflocculating action in comparison with 
the same amounts of titratable sodium oxide 
in other alkalis. 


May we tell you about this and other valu- 
able detergent properties contributed by PQ 
Silicates to cleaning compounds and soaps? 
Send for Bulletin #170, “The Role of Silica.” 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


SILICATES OF SODA 


125 S. THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 
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Revise Soap Ceilings 

Price squeezes on a group of 
soap wholesalers were relieved by re- 
cent action of the OPA, lifting the 
ceilings at which certain transactions 
might permissibly be made. The 
amendment (No. 46 to Supplementary 
Regulation No. 14) is carried in full 
in the November 3rd issue of the 
Federal Register. The following essen- 
tial paragraphs are taken from the 
amendment. Accompanying the order 
is a list of maximum prices on some 
100 soap products, referred to in the 
amendment as Appendix A (See Col- 
umns 2 and 3). 


Any seller at wholesale of house- 
hold soaps or cleansers may, at his 
option, establish as his maximum prices 
therefor the maximum prices herein- 
after established in lieu of the maxi- 
mum prices therefor established pur- 
suant to other provisions of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 


Any seller at wholesale of a house- 
hold soap or cleanser whose price 
therefor in August 1941 was more than 
the manufacturer’s carload delivered 
price before cash discount, may sell 
such soap or cleanser at the price 
therefor set forth in Column A of 
Appendix A hereof, or if such soap 
or cleanser is not listed in such 
Appendix A he may sell such unlisted 
soap or cleanser at the manufacturer's 
carload delivered price therefor be- 
fore cash discount plus one per cent 
of such manufacturer’s price. 


Any seller at wholesale of a house- 
hold soap or cleanser whose price 
therefor in August 1941 did not ex- 
ceed the manufacturer’s carload de- 
livered price before cash discount may 
sell such soap or cleanser at the price 
set forth in Column B of Appendix A 
hereof, or if such soap or cleanser is 
not listed in such Appendix A, he may 
sell such unlisted soap or cleanser at 
the manufacturer’s carload delivered 
price before cash discount. 


_* The maximum prices set forth in Column A 

of the accompanying table are established only 
for wholesalers whose maximum price for the 
product named was, in August 1941, more than 
the manufacturer’s carload delivered price 
therefor before cash discount. Any person who 
determines his maximum selling price under this 
amendment—to Supplementary Regulation No. 
14 must keep the records and make the reports 
required under subdivision (iii) and must give 
the notice to buyers required under subdivision 
IV 


Allocate Petroleum Sulfonates 


Petroleum sulfonates—mahog- 
any soap, mahogany sulfonate, sodium 
sulfonate, soap base, oil or water solu- 
ble sulfonates and their metallic salts 
have been put under strict allocation 
control by recently issued WPB Order 
M-188. 
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FINE FABRIC PACKAGE SOAPS 
B 
Weight Price 
Brand name Pack (per item) per case 


; in 12% oz. .. $4.10 
Ivory Flakes . 24 12% oz. . 4.85 
Ivory Snow . 24 12% oz. . 4.85 

24 8% oz. . 4.85 
Vel... 24 12 oz. . 4.85 
Klek . 24 17% oz. 4.27 


REGULAR 
100 
50 
Ivory Flakes 60 
Ivory Snow . 60 


ow 8.25 
a , 4.15 
OZ. 4.85 
OZ. 4.85 


vung vu 


Dreft .. 60 32/5 oz. 4.85 
WOE <.. 48 4% oz. . 3.88 
Klek .. 48 86 oz. . 417 


GIANT 


Lux .. ; y 28 oz. .. 4.00 
Dreft 9 23% OZ. . 4.753 
Vel .. i] 32% oz. . 4.75 


PACKAGE LAUNDRY SOAPS 
LARGE 

Rinso .... eee ree 24 oz. .. . $4.900 
Oxydol .... 24 of. .. <—. 
Super Suds Concentrated. 24 oz. .. piu 
Chipso Flakes . 21% oz. 4.899 
Chipso Granules .. 21% oz. 4.899 
Silver Dust .... ” 214% oz. — 5.190 

. . 17% oz. . 2.959 

ee See eet 21% oz. . 4.899 
American Family Flakes. . “ SS a 4.947 
White King Granulated.. , oz. . 6.290 
White King Granulated... oz. . ; 5.03 
Magic Washer ae 4.70 
Fels Naptha Chips.... 21 oz. . 4.20 


REGULAR 
Rinso 9 og. . 4.90 
Oxydol . : ; 9 oz. . : 4.899 
Super Suds Concentrated. 9 oz. . 4.90 
Chipso Flakes ain 8% oz. 4.899 
Duz ata 8% oz. . 4899 
American Family Flakes. . 8 oz. . . 4947 
White King Granulated.. Se 4.260 
Magic Washer ft = 4.70 
Fels Naptha Chips.... 8% oz. 4.20 


GIANT 
69 oz. 4.600 
— ; 69 oz. . 4.608 
Super Suds Concentrated. 69 oz. . 4.61 
Duz ° 32% oz. 4.608 
White King Granulated. y 48 oz. . 5.25 


TOILET SOAPS 
B 

Price 

Brand name Pack Size per case 
REGULAR 

Lifebuoy . : 100 Regular . $6.000 
Lifebuoy .. : . 50 Regular 3.025 

Lux Toilet 100 Regular 6.00 
Lux Toilet 50 Regular 3.025 
Camay — Regular . 8.633 
Camay 72 Regular . 4.365 

Palmolive .. ‘ 144 Regular . 8.63 

Palmolive . 72 Regular . 4.37 

> oe 72 Regular . 3.25 

Woodbury . 144 Regular . 10.15 

Sweetheart 100 Regular . 5.82 

Sweetheart 50 Regular . 2.91 

100 Regular . 5.35 

Ivory (Medium) . 100 Medium 5.335 
Lava (Medium) ... 100 Medium 5.287 
Lava (Medium) .. Medium 2.668 
LARGE 
Swan. SS ee Large 8.96 
Swan. Large 4.53 
Ivory Large 8.924 
Ivory Large 4.511 
Lava . Large 8.003 
Lava . Large 4.074 

(Turn to Page $3) 


A* 
Price 
per case 


$4.14 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.31 


8.33 
4.19 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
3.92 
4.21 


4.04 
4.80 
4.80 


$4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
5.24 
2.99 
4.95 
5.00 
6.35 
5.08 
4.75 
4.24 


4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
5.00 
4.30 
4.75 


A 
Price 
per case 


$6.06 
3.06 
6.06 
3.06 
8.72 
4.41 
8.72 
4.41 
3.28 
10.25 
5.88 
2.94 
5.40 
5.39 
5.34 
2.70 


9.05 
4.58 
9.02 
4.56 
8.08 
4.11 
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BACKGROUND VALUES » « = 4 PART of the product, APART from the 


if 4 good product deserves a good package; accuracy and care 


+, in our bottling department contribute to the customer's 
¥ satisfaction at the delivery end of an order. Above: 
. = Operators applying our exclusive, tamper-proof top. Left: 
In our packing and shipping departments, skilled hands and 
expert direction enable us to dispatch hundreds of orders 
daily without mishap. Right: This truck pit, providing 
street level conditions twelve stories up, is an indispensable 
factor in our long record of prompt deliveries. 


. aoa the goods on time, these days, is some- products delivered, therefore, in the face of—and in spilt 

thing of an achievement, yet that is what we have of—present difficulties, does not constitute an altogether 
been doing, with very few exceptions, ever since the present new or insurmountable problem. Given fair cooperation 
emergency began. To those who have dealt with us year by our customers in anticipating their needs somewhat i 
after year, this record is not surprising, for these customers advance, our packing, shipping and traffic departments ca 
have come to know that accuracy and promptness in be counted upon to deliver the goods when wanted. 
the filling and delivering of orders are characteristic where wanted and as wanted . . . and that meats 
of Fritzsche service. To make this policy effective, of RAE precisely on time! 


it is only natural that we have had to evolve a > fr Incidentally, this dependable service adds not 





system of careful co- ed penny to your cost 
ordination and _ eff- _. . it’s all a PARI 
ciency in all depart- of Fritzsche products 


ments concerned with 5 APART from. their 
; PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ; 
the handling of or- BRANCH STOCKS price! May we sené 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST. touls TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 7 P 
Pacronrtes art cerrron, nN ano Serecans (wae FRANCE vou our catalog? 
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Soaps at Safety Show 


OAPS and protective creams for 
S control of dermatitis among indus- 
trial workers were featured by numer- 
ous manufacturers at the Safety Ex- 
position staged in connection with the 
31st National Safety Congress in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 27 to 29. Floor mainte- 
nance materials and chemical special- 
ties for plant sanitation were also dis- 
played by producers of these lines. 
Companies exhibiting, and the prod- 
ucts shown, were as follows: 

Magnus Chemical Co., Gar- 
wood, N. J.—lIndustrial soaps and 
cleaners, hand cleaners, “skin gards” 
etc.—Thos. F. O’Brien in charge. 

Onox, Inc., San Francisco— 
Showing ““Onox,” a skin toughener for 
prevention of athlete’s foot.—James de 
and Leon C. 
Egner, Chicago district manager. 

West Disinfecting Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y.—‘Lan-O-Kleen” 


powdered hand soap, protective creams, 


Tremery, president, 


disinfectants, deodorizers, drip ma- 
chines, soap dispensers and other prod- 
ucts for promotion of sanitation.— 
Wm. Flatow, Jr., advertising manager, 
and ten assistants. 

G. H. Packwood Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis.—“Pax” line of safety soaps and 
skin cleaners for industrial plant use. 
New advertising literature with special 
appeal to munitions makers distributed. 
—Wm. Schroeder, sales manager, St. 
Louis, and H. B. McInnes, Chicago 
representative. 

E. D. Bullard Co., San Fran- 
cisco.—"““Hand-i Septic” skin protector 
and “Hand-i Klenz” 
skin cleaner, manufactured by Kolar 
Labs., Chicago.—G. M. Glidden, Chi- 
cago district manager, E. W. Bullard, 


sulfonated oil 


San Francisco, and others. 
oe 
Conn.—“Alta-co” for control of ath- 


Dolge Co., Westport, 


lete’s foot, “Steridol” cutting oil dis- 
infectant, “Prevento” hand cleaner, 
foot baths, fumigants, etc.—Clarence 
L. Weirich. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New 
York.—Maintenance cleaning materials 


and a “custom-fitted” war-time ad- 
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visory cleaning service promoted. “De- 
odorant No. 1,” 
was featured.—J. C. Leonard, Chicago 


an odorless product, 


division manager. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington. — “Pro-Tek” hand 
protective cream.—A. B. Van Seiver, 
Chicago district manager. 

Lightfoot Schultz Co., New 
York.—“Lightfoot” line of hand soaps, 
new, all-plastic soap dispenser.—W. E. 
Pemberton, Chicago district manager, 
A. C. Sorensen, New York, Oscar O. 
Baddeley, Milwaukee. 

Milburn Co., Detroit.—‘Ply” 
protective cream, provided in ten for- 
mulae for treating specific skin irrita- 
tions.—Jos. Stifter, company president. 

J. A. Meinhardt & Co., Chi- 
cago. — Liquid and powdered hand 
soaps, deodorants and other sanitary 
chemical products. “Fire Out,” new 
fire extinguisher, was also shown.— 
J. A. Meinhardt, company president. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co., 
Chicago.—‘‘Economy” skin shield, pro- 
tective cream. 

Bradley Washfountain Co., Mil- 
waukee.—Wash fountains, multi-stall 
showers and drinking fountains.—Roy 
C. Carlson. 

Finnell System Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind.—Floor seals, powdered wax, elec- 
tric floor maintenance equipment. 
“Han-Kleen,” a new powdered hand 
soap. R. M. Bliss, sales promotion man- 
ager, Elkhart, and George A. Will, 
Chicago representative. 

Walter Legge, Inc., New York. 
—‘Leco” and “Safco” lines of non- 
slip floor polishes and treatments. Wal- 
ter G. Legge, president, New York, 
and J. Paul Glenn, Chicago district 
manager. 

° 
Chi. Soap Assn. Xmas Party 

The annual Christmas party 
of the Chicago Perfumery, Soap & 
Extract Association, Inc., will take 
place in the grand ballroom of the 
Sherman Hotel, at 6:30 p.m., Saturday, 
December 12. In addition to dinner, 


a floor show and dance music, the 


SOAP 


Association is giving away the usual 
gift bag with each two tickets pur- 
chased. Cost of the tickets is five 
dollars each. Reservations should be 
made with Walter R. Nay, Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, 128 No. 
Wells St. 
J 

Merkel Joins Colgate 

Kenneth W. Merkel recently 
joined the perfuming department of 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
perfume laboratory of George Lueders 
& Co., New York, for four years 


He was director of the 


prior to joining Colgate. Other as- 
sociations include five years in the 
manufacture of cosmetics and seven 
years as perfumer and sales manager 
in the essential oil business. 

° 


Reissue Soap Specks 

Davies-Young Soap Co., Day- 
ton, O., resumed publication of its 
monthly house organ, “Soap Specks,” 
with the October, 1942, issue. It is 
standard 6x9 pocket size of eight pages 
per issue, carrying mostly practical in- 
formation on soap and wax applica- 
tions, sanitation maintenance, trade 
news, and advertising of D-Y prod- 
ucts. Copies may be obtained by writ- 


ing direct to Davies-Young Soap Co. 


@ aw 


Shulton Employees Annual Dance 

Employees of Shulton, Inc., 
New York, held their annual dance 
the evening of November 20 at the 
Joseph E. Brandt Jr. H. S., Hoboken, 
N. J. 
by Shulton’s own employees. Jack 


Entertainment was provided 


Carrig, a member of the Shulton staff 
was chairman of the managing com- 
mittee. 
. 

Wrisley Credit Union Meets 

The Employees Credit Union of 
the Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago, at 
their recent annual business meeting, 
reported assets of $35,772.18. George 
A. Wrisley, company vice president, 
who has taken close personal interest in 
the organization since its inception, was 
a guest at the annual dinner at the 
Clearing Club. Thomas W. Doig, as- 
sistant manager of the Credit Union 
National Association, was guest speaker 


at the affair. 
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Maintain your sales 
appeal at lower cost... with 


The fate of the Lavender fields in Europe no longer 
is of critical importance to your business, when you discover that you 
can successfully replace the natural products, in whole or 
in part, with these beautiful similes. Years of research have brought 
these artificial products to a peak of near-perfection. ¢ The source 
of supply is safe — entirely within the United States. The 
prices are moderate — well within your means. The results 
are satisfactory to your most discriminating clientele. e¢ It pays 
you to investigate these modern developments in soap odors. 


Write for working samples and prices. 


ALBERT VERLEY & COMPANY iii 


232 FE. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. « 114 E. 25th ST.. NEW YORK 


MEFFORD CHEMICAL COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 


Say you saw it in SOAPI 





SOAP 


BY ALBERT VERLEY & COMPANY 
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Active in Civil Air Patrol 

Robert L. Holland, executive 
of Harry Holland & Co., Chicago dis- 
tributors of Procter & Gamble by- 
products, has been in the limelight 
lately in connection with his activities 
in the Chicago area Civil Air Patrol. 
The group, which functions as part of 
the local Civilian Defense organization, 
maintains 60 airplanes and 100 civilian 
pilots, subject to call day or night for 
free courier service in war emergencies. 
Mr. Holland, who is personnel officer 
of the Civil Air Patrol, is active in af- 
fairs of the Chicago Drug and Chemi- 
cal Association and was chairman of 
its golf committee during the past 


season. 
* 


CSA Xmas Party Dec. 17 

The 21st 
party of the Salesmen’s Association of 
the American Chemical Industry will 
be held December 17, at the Edison 
Hotel, New York. Cocktails will be 
served at 6:30 p.m. and dinner will 
begin at 8:30. The affair will feature 
the usual dinner and entertainment 


annual Christmas 


program, but this year a portion of 
the proceeds will be donated to the 
Service organizations through the dis- 
tribution of War Bonds. Reservations 
may be made through Charles Alex- 
ander of Seldner & Enequist, secretary 
of the Association, and chairman of 
the party. The admission price is 
eight dollars per person. 

oom 





Hoffman Naval Lieutenant 

H. J. Hoffman, formerly Chi- 
cago sales manager for the G. H. Pack- 
wood Mfg. Co., St. Louis, producers of 
industrial soaps, was recently commis- 
sioned a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
U. S. Navy, which he entered last 


summer. 
omen @ om 


Albert E. Starkie Dies 

Albert E. Starkie, 49, died 
suddenly at his home in Oak Park, 
Illinois, on November 13, as the result 
of a heart attack. Born in New York, 
he spent his entire business life in the 


paint, oil and associated industries. 
Like his father before him who was 
associated with the oil and glycerine 
industry, at one time in charge of 
the New York sales office of Harshaw 
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Chemical Co., Mr. Starkie established 
his own brokerage and manufacturers’ 
agency business in Chicago, which he 
conducted for many years. He is 
survived by a widow, three sons, a 
daughter and five brothers. 
> aemeene 

Offer New Household Cleaner 

Solventol Chemical Products, 
Inc., Detroit, promoted their new all- 
purpose concentrated household clean- 
er, “Solventol,” at a recent convention 
of hardware manufacturers, whole- 
salers, jobbers and retailers in Chicago. 
Packaged in an air tight container of 
tin, glass or fiber paper, it is recom- 
mended for dishes and laundry work 
as well as for cleaning woodwork, 
porcelain or metal surfaces. W. H. 
Holmes is sales manager. 

em @ 

Edw. Welcke Dies 

Edward W. Welcke, treasurer 
of Welch, Holme & Clark Co., New 
York, for a number of years prior 
to his retirement in September, 1929, 
died November 22nd at his home in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mr. Welcke 
was a veteran of many years of serv- 
ice with Welch, Holme & Clark, hav- 
ing originally joined the company in 
1896. 

. 

New Hand Cleaner Package 

Chemical Manufacturing & Dis- 
tributing Co., Easton, Pa., has just 
added a new mechanic’s hand cleaner 
to its “Target” brand line of soaps 
and cleaners. Unlike former packages 
for products of this type, it is packed 
in a shaker top can of the kind most 
often used for the packaging of kit- 
chen cleansers. 

omit 

Change Date of M-71 

Effective date of the WPB Fat 
Limitation Order, M-71, which was 
originally to have been September 1, 
was postponed to October 1, in an an- 
nouncement made by the WPB on 
November 24. Thus the first period 
covered, like all succeeding periods, 
will be a calendar quarter. Retroactive 
application of the order, which was not 
announced until September 22, was 
found to have worked hardships in 
certain cases, making the change in ef- 
fective date advisable. 
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New Materials Plan 

The Controlled Materials Plan, 
latest in a long list of programs to 
control distribution of critical ma- 
terials to industry, has just been an- 
nounced by the WPB. It will go into 
effect in the second quarter of 1943, 
and will become fully operative on 
July 1, 1943. The distribution method 
to be adopted is in effect “vertical al- 
lotment.” The new plan will gradu- 
ally replace the present priorities sys- 
tem. An program of 
education is planned by WPB to fa- 
miliarize manufacturers who will be 
affected with details of the new CMP. 
. 


Revoke PR 10 Symbols 
The identifying symbols which 


all users of critical materials have been 


intensive 








required to use on purchase orders, set 
up originally as a part of the Allocation 
Classification System imposed by Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 10, have just 
been revoked by the WPB. No longer 
will the raw material buyer be required 
to mark on each order identifying sym- 
bols such as D. P. 17:10, etc. 








Wrisley Remembers Service Men 
The Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chi- 
cago, is sending Christmas gifts to all 
former employees now in the armed 
services. Each Wrisley service man will 
receive a check and a new 1942 men’s 
set of toilet supplies. Supplementing 
this company gift, individual depart- 
ments have also remembered their for- 
mer members with Christmas presents. 
ae 


Packaging Institute Elects 

The Packaging Institute held 
its annual session on November 5 and 
6 at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, at which time officers were 
elected for the coming year. Among 
those re-elected were Joel Y. Lund, 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., president; A. 
Vernon Shannon, Westfield River 
Paper Co., and Wallace D. Kimball, 
Standard-Knapp Corp., vice-presidents. 

wsligtineds tb dtlinacin 

Soap Assn. Exhibit 

The Association of American 
Soap & Glycerine Producers, Inc. had 
a glycerine booth at the National 
Chemical Exposition, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, November 24 to 29. 
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SO THEY CAN CARRY ON'/ 


And because of their durability and the 
convenient bail, these Crown containers 
are used again and again... often for the 
transport of other liquids after serving 
their original purpose. 


Their exact destination is a military secret 
... but thousands of these five imperial 
gallon containers filled with high-grade 
lubricating oil are being shipped to the 
far-flung battlefronts of the United 
Nations’ forces. 


They're sturdy containers . . . designed to 
meet Government's rigid specifications. . . 
built by Crown to stand up under the rough 
handling they are bound to receive on 
their way to as well as on the battlefields. 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 
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Just one more example of how Crown Can 
is doing its part to speed the war effort! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, 

Baltimore, New York, St. Louis, Houston, Madison, 
Orlando, Fort Wayne, Nebraska City 


| CARRIES Olt 


ROW CAN 
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Soap Dispenser Award 
Moore Bros. Co., New York, 
were awarded the contract for 200 
wall liquid soap dispensers, at $1, in 
a recent opening of the New York 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York. 
° 
Low Bid on Scouring Compound 
In a recent opening by the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York, for miscellaneous supplies, 
Chemical Mfg. & Distributing Co., 
Easton, Pa., submitted the low bid 
of 2.88c on 25,000 Ibs. of scouring 
compound. 
° 
Navy Ammonia Bid 
Sunlight Chemical Corp. sub- 
mitted the low bid of 13c on 10,000 
lbs. of aqua ammonia in a recent 
opening by the Washington Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C. 
— 
Penick Low on Derris 
S. B. Penick & Co., New York, 
submitted low bids of $76.68, $111.75, 
$74.80 and $38.34 on four items of 
derris powder in a recent opening of 
the Agricultural Department Division 
of Purchases, Washington, D. C. 
e 
Navy Soap Award 
Swift & Co. was awarded the 
contract for 100,000 cakes of soap, 
packed $00 2-oz. cakes to the case, 
at $6.35, in a recent opening by the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York. 
J 
Low Pos? Office Bid 
Synthetic Lacquer & Varnish 
Co., Philadelphia, submitted the low 
bid on 6,000 gallons of cleaner and 
renovater, at 62c, in a recent opening 
by the Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Low Soap Bids 

The following low bids were 
submitted in a recent opening by the 
District Government Supply, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., for miscellaneous sup- 
plies: Galmlen Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 150,000 lbs. of salt-water soap, 
at $16,500; Pioneer Soap Co., San 
Francisco, 2,500 lbs. grit soap, at $200; 
Swift & Co., Chicago, 3,750 Ibs. toilet 
soap, at $415; Armour & Co., Chicago, 
37,500 Ibs. laundry soap, at $2,362.50; 
Stevens Soap Corp., Brooklyn, 50,000 
lbs. soap powder, at $1,810. 


° 


Low Navy Solvent Bid 
San-Equipment, Syracuse, N. 
Y., submitted the low bid of $4,100 
on 50,000 lbs. san. solvent in a recent 
opening for miscellaneous supplies by 
the New York Navy Purchasing 
Office, New York. 
J 
Fuld Low on Auto Soap 
In a recent opening by the 
Post Office Department, Washington, 
D. C., for miscellaneous supplies, Fuld 
Brothers, Baltimore, submitted low 
bids for four automobile soap items, 
at 6.5c, 5.5c, 4.8c and 4.Sc. 
° 


Cole Low On Soap Bid 

In a recent opening by the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York, for miscellaneous supplies, 
Cole Laboratories, Long Island City, 
New York, submitted the low bid of 
37.9c for 15,000 gallons of liquid 
soap. 

a ee 

Panama Canal Low Bids 

The following low bids were 
submitted in a recent opening by the 
Panama Canal, Washington, D. C., 
for miscellaneous supplies: Texas Co., 
New York, 5,000 gallons dry-cleaning 
solvent at 14.7; Zophar Mills, Brook- 
lyn, 2,000 pounds oil tank cleaning 
compound at $146. 

° 

Veteran Supply Bids 

The following low bids were 
submitted in a recent opening by the 
Veterans Administration Procurement 
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Division, Washington, D. C., for mis- 
cellaneous supplies: Huntington Lab- 
oratories, Huntington, Indiana, soap 
dispensers, item No. 1, $70; item 2, 
$17.50; Harley Soap Co., Philadelphia, 
75,000 Ibs. green soap, $7,350. 


——- @ 

N. Y. Navy Floor Wax Bid 

Twin City Shellac Co., Brook- 
lyn, submitted the low bid on 1,500 
gallons of water emulsion floor wax 
at 60 cents, including a 10 cent can, 
in a recent opening by the N. Y. Navy 
Purchasing Office. 


Govt. Men See Oil Film 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce was host to a group of Depart- 
ment representatives, war agency and 
government bureau officials recently in 
a showing of colored moving pictures 
of essential oil production in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Dr. Ernest S$. Guen- 
ther, chief research chemist of Fritz- 
sche Bros., Inc., essential oil dealers, 
New York, took the pictures and was 
the principal speaker at their showing. 
Lester A. Barber, chief of the Mer- 
chandise staff, Consumption Goods 
Materials Unit of the Division of In- 
dustrial Economy of the Department, 
introduced Dr. Guenther. Mr. Barber 
said the reason for the showing of the 
films was to call attention to the in- 
creasing importance of the essential oil 
industry in the United States. The 
government is interested in developing 
American sources of these essential oils, 
according to Mr. Barber. 


* — 


Curran War Products Lab 

Curran Corp., manufacturers 
of cleaning compounds, Malden, Mass., 
have just opened a new war products 
development laboratory located in the 
Processing Plant, Prospect Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. The purpose of the labo- 
ratory is to put its chemists on the 
development of “offensive” and “de- 
fensive” war chemicals. 


o @ eames 


Nocon Products Moves 

Nocon Products Corp., for- 
merly of 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, manufacturers of degreasing 
materials, are now located at 30 Broad 
St., New York. 
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American Made 
by — 


GEORGE LUEDERS & CO. 


CLOVE 
NUTMEG 
SANDALWOOD 
PATCHOULY 
OLIBANUM 
CARDAMOM 
OPOPONAX 
CELERY 


“1... in our faclory”’ 


427-29 WASHINGTON ST. NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
MEXICO CITY 


Representatives — ST.LOUIS * PHILADELPHIA 
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TRADEMARKS 





The following trade - marks 
were published in the November issues 
of the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office in compliance 
with Section 6 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 20, 1905, as amended March 2, 
1907. Notice of opposition must be 
filed within thirty days of publica- 
tion. As provided by Section 14, fee 
of ten dollars must accompany each 


notice of opposition. 


Trade Marks 

BRYLSHAVE—This in bold long 
hand letters to describe a shaving 
cram. Filed by The County Per- 
fumery Co., Bloomfield, N. J., August 
10, 1942. Claims use since July 
9, 1942. 

KLEFIN—This is letters formed 
by leaf-like members that run across 
a rod with a ball tip. All in a white 
oval within a rectangle. It describes 
a furniture, automobile or floor pol- 
isher and cleaner. Filed by Roy EI- 
wood Roth, doing business as Nufin 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., July 7, 1942. 
Claims use since August 5, 1941. 

A fanciful white figure in a 
bowling pose on a large black disc for 
a bowling alley wax or polish. Filed 
by Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Chicago, May 29, 1942. Claims use 
since May 1, 1936. 

Die-eEttES—This in bold hy- 
phenated script letters to describe a 
preparation for washing stockings, 
undergarments, sweaters, etc. Filed 
by Dixie White Products Co., Mem- 
phis, March 28, 1942. Claims use since 
Jan. 2, 1942. 

Vira-RinsE—This in two hy- 
phenated words in bold script to de- 
scribe a rinsing and washing powder. 
Filed by Midwest Consultants, Inc., St. 
Louis, August 27, 1942. Claims use 
since August 11, 1942. 

Vanco—This in bold block 
letters on fanciful scroll design to de- 
scribe paste hand soap and powdered 
hand soap. Filed by Mione Mfg. Co., 
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Collingdale, Pa., September 17, 1942. 
Claims use since December 4, 1906. 

SKETOFAX—This in block let- 
ters to describe an insectifuge to pre- 
vent the attacks of mosquitoes, sand- 
flies, gnats, etc. Filed by Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co., New York, August 
26, 1942. Claims use since December 
1, 1920. 

Occo—This in block letters to 
describe chemical compounds and 
preparations used in cleaning and 
polishing metals, etc. Filed by Onyx 
Chemical Corp., Jersey City, N. J., 
August 21, 1942. Claims use since 
November, 1939. 

16-to-1—This is numerals and 
script letters to describe a liquid and 
paste cleaner for wood, metal, concrete, 
masonry and plaster. Filed by C. A. 
Nash & Son, Norfolk, Virginia, Sep- 
tember 23, 1942. Claims use since 
1938. 

INTERLOCKING “‘c’s”, one print- 
ed backwards the other forward, with- 
in a black ring for a toilet soap. 
Filed by Chanel, Inc., New York, Sep- 
tember 25, 1942. Claims use since 
1925. 

MERFENEL A—This in block 
letters to describe a germicide for con- 
trol of pulp and paper mill slimes. 
Filed by Hamilton Laboratories, Inc., 
Hamilton, Ohio, September 21, 1942. 
Claims use since July 21, 1942. 

A. R. Z.—This in large striped 
letters with the letters and word A. R. 
Zander printed across the marks to 
describe a preparation for the treat- 
ment of athlete’s foot. Filed by Zand- 
er & Scott Laboratories, Chicago, 
August 29, 1942. Claims use since 
July 23, 1942. 

Cutrote—This is bold letters 
to describe a disinfectant for use as 
in aid in the prevention of dermatitis. 
Filed by West Disinfecting Co., Long 
Island City, New York, September 4, 
1942. Claims use since March, 1929. 
Once Over—This in old Eng- 
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lish Gothic letters to describe semi- 
liquid cleaner for floors, walls, etc. 
Filed by Anthony Di Frances, Milwau- 
kee, April 18, 1942. Claims use since 
March 29, 1942. 

Currier & Ives—This in two 
words to describe soaps. Filed by J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., 
May 29, 1942. Claims use since 
April 17, 1942. 

SoLeE Proor—This in form of 
stencil, for liquid leather dressing. Filed 
by Roswell C. Barbour, doing business 
as the Barbour Co., St. Louis, July 8, 
1942. Claims use since July, 1939. 

B & D New Improvep HoME 
CLEANER—This in four lines, beneath 
which the letters “b” and “‘d” are inter- 
locked and set within an octangular 
border for a cleaner of woodwork, 
painted walls, floors, tiles and similar 
uses. Filed by B & D Products Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, August 14, 1942. 
Claims use since February 23, 1942. 

Rets oF Foot Aw—This in 
two lines at the top of and inside a 
rectangular figure for athlete’s foot 
preparations. Filed by Foster Labora- 
tories, Lansing, Michigan, September 
24, 1942. Claims use since September 
4, 1942. 


Trade Marks Granted 


398,510. Cleansing Soap. Filed 
by Eugenie Marchado, New York, May 
19, 1942. Serial No. 453,259. Pub- 
lished August 18, 1942. Class 4. 

398,532. Vermifuge for treat- 
ing screw worms. Filed by C. H. Har- 
nage, Perry, Florida, June 23, 1942. 
Serial No. 453,826. Published Au- 
gust 25, 1942. Class 6. 

398,597. Cleaning powders, 
pastes, fluids and soap. Filed by Kelite 
Products, Inc., Los Angeles, March 17, 
1942. Serial No. 451,681. Published 
June 2, 1942. Class 4. 

398,520. Cleansing compound 
for cleaning dishes, crockery, glass- 
ware, cooking utensils, silverware and 
the like. Filed by Richmond, Oil, Soap 
and Chemical Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
June 11, 1942. Serial No. 453,603. 
Published August 25, 1942. Class 4. 

398,479. Shaving cream (Brush- 
less), shaving cream (Mentholated) 
and for lather shaving cream. Filed by 
Goldsmith Brothers, New York, April 
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5 REASONS WHY YoU 
PREFER NEO-FATS 


FOR SOAP NOW AND 





1. FASTER SAPONIFICATION! overhead costs remain almost constant. And 
: , P . there is no waste when NEO-FATS are on 
With NEO-FATS saponification is at least ‘ 
: : the job because they are 100% usable. 
twice as fast as with neutral fats, thus en- 
abling your present kettles to turn out 5. GLYCERINE-FREE! 
double your present volume of soap in the 


same length of time. When you use NEO-FATS, you don’t need 


extra facilities to recover glycerine (now be- 
2. GREATER YIELD! ing conserved for vital war requirements, 


desired by WPB). 
You will get a consistently higher yield of oS Copees uy ) 


anhydrous soap per pound of fat base using %* See proof of NEO-FATS’ 5 big advantages 

NEO-FATS than with whole fats. in your own plant. Check NEO-FATS listed 
below for the type you need and wire or 

3. BETTER QUALITY SOAP! write Armour for samples, together with 

NEO-FATS give you a better finished, more complete information. 

neutral soap because saponification is com- 

plete and there is less possibility of turbidity. - 

What’s more, NEO-FATS’ uniform high qual- Were HED-RATS ave pecially grapered for 

soap manufacturers 
ity is assured by Armour’s rigid chemical Neo-Fat No. 3 (Mixed Oleic-Linoleic Acids) 


control of every production step. Double Distilled Corn Oil Fatty Acids 
Double Distilled Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Double Distilled Soybean Fatty Acids 
! y y 
4. ECONOMICAL! Double Distilled Linseed Fatty Acids 
A doubl d . Double Distilled Palm Oil Fatty Acids 
8 NEO-FATS double your production capac- Double Distilled Animal Fatty Acids 


ity — your equipment cost, labor and other 














ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Neo-Yat Division 


1355 WEST 31ST STREET . CHICAGO, ILLINOTS 
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18, 1941. Serial No. 442,703. Pub- 
lished July 8, 1941. Class 4. 

398,622. Fabric cleaning com- 
pounds. Filed by The Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
June 13, 1942. Serial No. 453,641. 
Published September 1, 1942. Class 4. 

398,730. Antiseptics. Filed by 
The Pepsodent Co., Chicago, July 11, 
1942. Serial No. 451,177. Published 
September 1, 1942. Class 6. 


398,731. Dentifrices. Filed by 
The Pepsodent Co., Chicago, July 11, 
1942. Serial No. 454,178. Published 
September 1, 1942. Class 6. 

398,754. Hair rinse. Filed by 
Irresistible, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., 
April 26, 1940. Serial No. 431,253. 
Published September 15, 1942. Class 6. 





Senior Made Master Sergeant 
Master Sergeant Bob Senior, 
son of the late Charles Senior, and a 


. 





former member of the sales staff of 
Florasynth Laboratories, Bronx, N. Y., 


Revise Soap Prices (Continued from Page 43) 


BATH SIZE 
Lux Toilet ; 50 Bath size 4.275 4.32 
Camay .. 100 Bath size . 8.924 9.02 
Camay . 50 Bath size . 4.491 4.54 
Palmolive 100 Bath size .. 8.56 8.65 
Palmolive ch ie a ‘ 50 Bath size . 4.31 4.35 
GUEST SIZE 
Lifebuoy . neenetaet we 144 Guest Size . 5.40 5.45 
Lifebuoy . 72 Guest size . 2.70 2.73 
Ivory . —_ 144 Guest size . 5.82 5.88 
Ivory ; ‘ . a Guest size 2.959 2.99 
BAR LAUNDRY SOAPS 
P & G White Laundry or 
P & G The White Naphtha...... 100 Large $4.074 $4.11 
P & G White Laundry or 
P & G The White Naphtha...... 100 Regular 3.492 3.53 
American Family Soap..... ‘ 80 Regular ” 3.977 4.02 
Crystal White Family Soap. 80 Large .... 3.25 3.28 
Crystal White Family Soap 100 Regular . 3.49 3.53 
Kirkman’s Borax .... 100 Regular . 4.250 4.29 
Octagon ....... ; 100 Large .... 4.12 4.16 
ne i cin Si 120 Small . 2.76 2.79 
Fels Naptha ....... 100 Regular . 4.45 4.49 
WASHING POWDERS 
GIANT 
Gold Dust . 12 36 oz. $1.750 $1.77 
eee 12 39 oz. ; 1.601 1.62 
Grandma’s .. 12 fa 1.601 1.62 
Octagon ..... 20 OP OM: ses 2.72 2.75 
Kirkman’s ... 12 40 oz. 1.850 1.87 
LARGE 
Gold Dust . inballe 60 om... 2.45 2.47 
 » Saree . 60 14% oz. .... 2.28 2.30 
SO 60 14 oz. . 2.33 2.35 
OT Se 50 12 oz. . 2.10 2.12 
REGULAR 
Gold Dust ....... cael 100 642 oz. 2.60 2.63 
+ = ied nee 120 7% oz. ate 2.28 2.30 
Star .... ; 100 8% oz. .... . 2.474 2.50 
Grandma’s ........ “eee otc ae 8% oz. . 2.474 2.50 
BN nO oh.cka iia keSnankenenaubin 120 7 oz. .. 2.76 2.79 
SCOURING CLEANSERS 
B A 
Weight Price Price 
Brand name Pack (per item) per case per case 
Gold Dust ...... ies 24 4 om..... $1.050 $1.06 
Old Dutch Cleanser. . 48 14 oz. . 3.05 3.08 
Kitchen Klenzer ............... . 40 _) ee . 2.00 2.02 
Kirkman’s ........ STS 48 14 oz. . iota 1 1.94 
I i oa 48 13 oz. , —- ae 1.81 
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has just returned from duty on con- 
voy shipping to southern continents. 
Sergeant Senior originally enlisted in 
the 7th Regiment, New York, and 
after training received a rating as Ma- 
chine Gun Corporal. He was assigned 
to duty aboard vessels convoying ma- 
terials to American bases abroad. He 
was subsequently made Gun Captain, 
First Sergeant, and recently Master 


Sergeant. 
° 


Soap Industry Outlook 
(From Page 31) 

Striking a more optimistic note, 
there is the possibility that the current 
United Nations campaign in Africa 
might loosen up stocks of palm and 
palm kernel oils which have stagnated 
in producing areas up to the present. 
With French Africa opened up, Amer- 
ican ships that make the eastward trip 
loaded with materials of war might 
bring needed soapmaking materials 
back on the trip home. Even if no 
substantial quantities should come to 
the United States,—going to Great 
Britain instead, they would still act 
as an addition to the United Nations 
fat pool, and would have the effect of 
increasing our domestic stocks by re- 
ducing the need for fat exports from 
the United States. It is thought that 
American stocks of palm oil, for in- 
stance, are at a high level—a three to 
four years’ supply was the figure given 
us—as a pool to take care of needs of 
the tin plate industry. With the 
African situation looking better, per- 
haps some of this pool might be re- 
leased for soap makers’ current needs. 

What has the soap maker’s re- 
action been to the threatened oil and 
fat shortage? In some cases, we un- 
derstand, allocation of buyers has al- 
ready started. There have been sev- 
eral soap buying waves over the past 
few years, each of which has petered 
out as buyers found there was still 
There is 
nothing of course to fear in the imme- 
diate future, as dealers’ stocks are still 


plenty of soap available. 


believed to be heavy enough to provide 
a buying cushion for three to six 
months. Before another year is out, 
however, there seems to be a definite 
prospect that some sort of controls 
over soap sales may become necessary. 
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| RAW MATERIALS FOR THE SOAP INDUSTRY 


FATTY ACID SUBSTITUTES FOR DRY ALKALIES 
COCONUT OIL a 
A recent innovation in Welch, Holme & 


Mixtures of Vegetable oil fatty acids to replace coconut 
and other high-glycerine content oils now unavailable to Clark service is the mixing of dry alkalies 
many soap makers. It will pay you to investigate these . 

replacement materials at once. Write for samples and for private formula products. Let us handle 


prices. this operation for you. 


Castor Oi! Olive Oil Foots Soya Bean Oil Oleo Stearine Grease Borax 
Peanut Cll Fatty Acids Stearie Acid Lanolin Caustic Potash 
i Rapeseed i White Olein Caustic Soda Carbonate Potash 
Olive Ol Sesame Oi! Neatsfoot Oi! Tallow Soda Ash e Sal Soda 
Silicate Soda Di Sedium Phosphate 


Borie Acid Metasilicate Chiorphyl! 
Modified Sede Tri Sodium Phosphate Supertatfing Agent 


WHITE MINERAL OIL PETROLATUM 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO., Inc. 


563 GREENWICH STREET ESTABLISHED 1838 NEW YORK CITY 


all purpose® 


FA 


for 


WHETHER CUSTOM-BUILT FOR YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS, OR ORDERED 
FROM OUR STOCKS, WOBURN FATTY ACIDS ARE THE BEST FOR THE JOB. 





Offered for Today's Soap and Cosmetic Requirements 


Palm Oil F.A. Soya Oil F.A. Peanut Oil F.A. 


, Cotton Seed Oil F.A. ee 
Tallow Oil F.A. High Titre Cottonseed Oil F.A. Distoline 


Corn Oil F.A. Cocoanut Oil F.A. Replacements Helioline 


Other Fatty Acids Consult Us About 
Upon Request Your Needs 
DEGREASING CO. OF N. J. HARRISON, N. J. 


*Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 
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As of December 1, 1942 

HE general tenor of the market 
T for the past month has been 
quiet. Price changes have been isolat- 
ed, with sellers hesitant to make offers 
at ceiling prices and buyers reluctant 
to do more than place light orders. 
What prices changes there were were, 
for the most part, slightly downward. 


Good news from the war fronts 
had its effect on the market too. In 
November, for the first time in many 
months, traders began to look for- 
ward to the future with something 
more than the customary pessimism. 
Our successes in Africa, as well as 
those in the Far East, stimulated 
speculation as to the possibilities of 
raw material sources of supply being 
opened up in those areas. This was 
especially apparent in the case of fats 
and oils and aromatic chemicals from 
Africa. The lack of shipping space is 
of course a barrier to an immediate 
heavy increase in vegetable oils. How- 
ever, allied control of important Afri- 
can producing areas makes the long 
term outlook distinctly more opti- 
mistic. Occupation of Reunion is 
particularly important in the essential 
oil picture, as the island is an impor- 
tant source of geranium, vetiver and 
ylang ylang. 

Good news on the agricultural 
home front during the month prompt- 
ed high hopes as to what next year 
will bring in the way of additions to 
our fat and oil supplies. There is 
apparently substantial reason for 
optimism. The figures show that 
domestic oil and fat production for 
the current year will climb to 10,400,- 
000,000 pounds. This is a ten per 
cent increase over 1941. In a recent 
speech, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard asked that this figure be 
even bettered through increased soy- 


bean, cottonseed, and corn acreage. 
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On the other side of the pic- 
ture, the tallow situation is rather 
tight. In some cases, tallow was re- 
ported as being unavailable to buyers. 
The local meat shortage, increased de- 
mands by the Army and closer trim- 
ming of the meat are factors con- 
tributing to tallow shortages. The 
fact that much meat is being sent 
out of the country to our troops 
all over the world must be considered. 

A bright spot for the soaper 
is the report that soda ash and caustic 
soda are in good supply and that prices 
for 1943 are unchanged. The recent 
demand for these two items is reported 
to have been rather light. 

An easing in the supply situa- 
tion on carbon tetrachloride has been 
noted, the natural result being that 
dry cleaners who were forced for a 
time to use substitutes are now going 
back to it. 

Essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals toward the latter part of 
the month were in light demand, 
with better supplies, and consequent 
price reductions. A shortage of supply 
in redistilled cassia was reported. 
Nevertheless the price of cassia and 
several other oils fell to a point lower 
than when dealers had more substantial 
stocks. U.S.P. Cedarleaf climbed to 
a $1.15 to $1.35 price range. The 
technical grade was off slightly at 75c 
to $1.10. Cedarwood was offered at 
65c in some quarters and 8Sc in others. 
Ceylon Citronella was reported low- 
ered from $1.20 to $1.40 to $1.10 
per pound. Another essential oil item 
of note is Palmarosa. It is reported 
scarce; the price having risen to a 
$5.50 minimum. 

News notes of the month in 
brief are: contemplated U. S. pur- 
chase of 4,500,000 Ibs. of South 
American rotenone, and roll back and 
specific dollar and cents price levels 


set for waxes. 
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OPA Lowers Wax Prices 

Rolling back prices for indus- 
trial waxes, the OPA has set specific 
dollars and cents ceilings for imported 
vegetable waxes, produced mainly in 
Brazil and northern Mexico, and for 
domestic and imported beeswax. This 
in effect sets prices at levels prevailing 
in October, 1941. The new ceilings 
which were effective November 13, are 
contained in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 264 (Industrial Waxes). 
They apply to importers, shippers and 
all other sellers. On imported waxes, 
the ceilings apply to shipments which 
have entered the country since August 
20, 1942. 

— 

Further Restrict Phenols 

Delivery, use and acceptance 
of delivery of tar acid oil, carbolates, 
phenols or substituted phenols, except 
as specifically authorized by the Direc- 
tor General of Operations, after De- 
cember 1, 1942, is prohibited under 
terms of general preference order M-27, 
as amended Nov. 3, 1942. From Nov. 
3-30 no one was permitted to deliver 
or accept delivery of any phenols ex- 
cept in accordance with provisions of 
M-27 as in effect prior to this amend- 
ment. In order to obtain any of the 
banned materials it is necessary to fill 
in form PD-600 stating the quantity 
needed and the purpose to which it 
would be put. 


7 - 


WPB Chemical Exchange Plan 
Through the medium of an in- 
formal exchange to bring together war 
producers and holders of idle stocks of 
chemicals, supplies of more than 100 
different kinds of these vitally needed 
war materials have been made avail 
able for war production. This exchange 
plan has been set up by a New York 
City regional WPB office under the 
direction of H. M. Brundage. 
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‘Shampoo 


Liquid Olive Oil Soap 


Liquid Vegetable Oil Soap 


40% and 30% (Only) 
To replace coconut oil soaps 








Powdered Soap 


U. S. P. Castile (Only) 


Potash Soaps 
Soft Potash 40% 
Hard Potash 70% 
U.S.P. XI Green 


Scrub Soaps 


Plain, Pine, Sassafras 


KRANICH SOAP COMPANY 


55 Richards St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FLAKE « SOLID « GRANULAR « BROKEN 
CRUSHED « WALNUT (88-92% KOH) 


Containers of various capacities 


LIQUID (45% KOH) 


Other strengths if desired 


lron Free 
Also Low Chlorine and Chlorine Free 
Drums and Tank Cars. 


fy 7 P53 
(YPURA GplCxeale 


Calcined 98-100% K.CO, Hydrated 83-85% K,CO 
Liquid 47-48% K.CO, 
Water White, Sparkling Clear 


* 
- SUBSTITUTE 


No. 580—M. P.. 181 42-183° Fahr. 
No. 648A—Refined, M. P...........1762° Fahr. 


Other Natural Waxes and Excellent Substitutes 


NAPHTHALENE 
FLAKE « BALL + CRUSHED + CHIPPED 


Write, wire or phone 


Excellent 
CARNAUBA WAX 
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(As of December 1, 1942) 
Minimum Prices are for car lots and large quantities. Price range represents 
variation in quotations from different suppliers and for varying quantities. 
Chemicals aes “7 oe. : 100 lb. 1.20 1.40 
. Sodium Chloride (Salt) ton 14.20 18.00 
Acetone, C. P., drums lb. $ 08% $ .09 : > : 
Acid, Boric, bbls., 99% % ton 109.00 131.00 Sodium Fluoride, bbls. lb. 08 09% 
Cresylic, drums eal 81 83 Sodium Hydrosulfite, bbls. Ib. 17 18 
Som boiling grade oak. 81 “33 Sodium Metasilicate, anhyd. 100 lb. 4.00 5.30 
Muriatic, C. P., carboys.......... lb. .06 be pone S Granulated 100 Ib. 2.50 8.55 
Oxalic. bbis. ib 112 12% Sodium Py rophosphate 100 1b. 5.28 6.80 
Adeps Lanae, hydrous, drums lb. 29 “ 39 Sodium Silicate, 40 deg., drum 100 lb. .80 1.20 
ppt Tr emg dveme " Pn SRE ib, 30 33 Drums, 52 deg. wks 100 Ib. 1.40 1.80 
Alcohol, Ethyl, drums............. gal. 11.92 12.05 % Tar Acie Olle, 15-25%. ........0:: gal. 27 33% 
Complete Denat., SD1, dms., ex. gal. .65 .70 Triethanolamine lb. 18 .20 
Alum. Potash lump, bbls. lb. 04% ashen Trisodium Phosphate, bags, bbls. 100 lb. 2.70 4.15 
Ammonia Water, 26°, drums lb. .02% .02% 
Ammonium Carbonate, tech., drums __ lb. 08% .09% ° 
Bentonite ton 25.00 51.00 Oils — Fats — Greases | 
Bleaching Powder, drums 100 Ib. 2.25 3.35 Babassu, tanks, futures............Ib. .1110 Nom. 
Borax, pd., bbls., bags ton 50.00 76.00 Castor, No. 1, bbls. lb. 15% 16 
Carbon Tetrac ik ane - , 7 s No. 3, bbls. lb. 13% 14% 
: 1 - rachloride, car lot: 5) - as Coconut (without excise tax) ; 
Gece. USP. drome Ib. 10% 11% Manila, tanks, N. Y. lb. No Prices 
Cresote Oil gal 141 15% Tanks, Pacific Coast, futures lb. No Prices 
cay . oe Copra, bulk, coast Ib. No Prices 
Feldspar, works ton 30.00 35.00 ee es at wee oe Ib. 12% 15% 
Formaldehyde, bbls. ............... lb. .05 % .06 Cottonseed, crude, tanks, mill lb. 12% —_— 
Fullers Ea:th ton 8.50 15.00 PSY, futures lb. 13% 14% 
G-ycerine, C.P., drums............. Ib. 18% 19% Fatty Acids— 
Dynamite, drums lb. 18% 18% Corn Oil, tanks, Chicago......... lb. 14% 15 
Saponification, OO eer 12% 14% Coconut Oil, tanks, Twitchell, Chi. Ib. 18% 19 
BOmp Tye, GrUms. ......cccees . lb. 11% — Cotton Oil, tanks, Chicago..... lb. 14 14% 
—— ; OF g Settled soap stock, Chicago Ib. 03% .04 i 
> Ss 9 ’ 
zm, re, See. =a oS 6 Boiled soap stock, 65%, Chi... Ib. 04% 05 | 
Mercury Bichloride, drums Ib. 2.24 2.39 Foots, 50%, Chicago........... lb. 03% 03% 
Naphthalene, ref. flakes, bbls. lb. 08 — Castor Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. Ib. .20% 21% 
e Linseed Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. Ib. 18% — 
Orthodichlorbenzene lb. .06 084 Distilled 2 ’ _ Ib. 21 .21% | 
Paradichlorbenzene, drums lb. dl 15 Myristic acid, distilled, tanks, N.Y. Ib. 19 19% 
Petrolatum, bbls. (as to color)...... lb. .03 36 07% Palm Oil, white tanks, N. Y.......Ib. No Prices 
Phenol (Carbo!ic Acid) drums...... lb. 12% 18% _ Single distilled ........ staseees Ib. No Prices 
Pine Oil, drums ................. gal. 55 pad —— pandemoiebenes aa 
Potash, Caustic, solid.............. ’ 061 NE istille state teen eee teen eens ) 15 - 
Flake, eo —_ “4 - “ poh Red Oils, bbls., dist. or sapon........ Ib. 11% - 
Liquid, 45% basis............... lb. 08% 108% Tanks ......... wats seacceewees bn WK - 
Potassium Carbonate, solid......... lb. 06% 06% Stearic Acid, saponif. 
Liquid Ib. 03 03% Double Ae eee lb. 14 - 
Pumice Stone, coarse............... lb. .04% 05 Triple pressed .......... -oeedb TT . 
Rosins (net. wt., ex dock, New York)— Greases, choice white, tanks......... lb. 08% ~_ 
"4 5 Sener: 1001b. 3.95 4.08 Yellow lb. 08% ' 
TF OW Bieiséccccccscisccee Ole 4.12 Lard. city, tubs JC ae 138 _ 
_ Grade WG to X............ 100 1b. 4.30 4.40 Linseed, yaw, UOL...........c0...- J 2 
‘ — Stone, dom., bags........... lb. .0128 .019 SE Seles mey lb. 1220 1240 
: Silice 20. 27 . , 
> sel aoe 6S Olive, denatured, bbls., N. Y........ gal. 3.50 4.00 
Tallow Chip, 88% lb. 10% 10% oS SS eee lb. 19 Nom. 
Powder, 92% Ib. 105% 11% Palm, Sumatra, cif. New York, tanks lb. No Prices 
Powde ed, White Neutral lb. .25% 42 African, tanks, ex. ship lb. .08% Nom. | 
Olive Oil Paste Ib. 40 — Palm, kernel lb. No Prices 
rene: ge Base lb. 18 .20 Peanut, crude, tanks, mill lb. 13 Nom. 
iqui - entrate -32% al. 75 é : , 
‘ Soda'Ash, cont, wks,’bags bbls. 1001b. 108 1.45 Soya Bean, domestic, tanks, crude...Ib. 12% = Nom. 
2 Car lots, in bulk.............. 1001b.  .90 = Stearin, oleo, bbls. b ot — 
Soda Caustic, cont., wks., solid .100lb. 2.30 — Tallow, special, f.o.b. N. Y. Ib. 08% _ 
Flake 100 lb. 2.70 2.95 City, ex. loose, f.o.b. N. Y. lb. 085% — 
Liquid, tanks, 47-49% 100 lb. 1.92% 1.95 Teaseed Oil, crude Ib. No Prices 
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STEARIC ACID 


(DISTILLED) 
CAKE, FLAKE AND POWDERED 
TECHNICAL AND U.S.P. GRADES 


* 
WHITE PALM OIL FATTY ACIDS 


(DISTILLED) 


REFINED TALLOW WHITE OLEINE U.S.P. OLEIC ACID 
FATTY ACIDS (DOUBLE-DISTILLED) (RED OIL) 


We Recover All Glycerine for War Purposes 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


A. GROSS & CO. 


295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in Various Cities 
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Almond, Bitter, Artificial 
Bitter, F.F.P.A. 
EE eee Pe 

Anise, cans, U.S.P. 

Bay, 55-66% phenols, cans 

Bergamot, coppers 
Artificial 

Birch Tar, rect., cans 
Crude, cans 

Bois de Rose, Brazilian 
Cayenne 

Cade (juniper tar), drums 

Cajeput, tech., drums 

Calamus, cans 

Camphor, Sassy, drums 
White, drums 

Cananga, native, cans 
Rectified, cans 

Cassia, Redistilled, U.S.P. 

Cedar Leaf, cans 

Cedar Wood, light, drums 

Citronella, Java, drums 

Citronella, Ceylon, drums 

Clove, U.S.P., cans 

Eucalyptus, Austl., U.S.P., cans 

Fennel, sweet, cans 

Geranium, African, cans 
Bourbon, cans 
Turkish (Palmarosa) 

Hemlock, cans 

Lavender, 30-32% ester, cans 
Spike, Spanish, cans 

Lemon, Ital., U.S.P. 

Cal. 


Lemongrass, native, cans........ 


Linaloe, Mex., cases 
Nutmeg, U.S.P., cans 
Orange, Sweet, W. Ind., cans 


Italian cop 
Distilled 


California, expressed ......... 


Origanum, cans, tech. 
Patchouli 
Pennyroyal, dom. 
Imported 
Peppermint, nat., cans 
Redis., U.S.P., cans 
Petitgrain, S. A., cans 
Pine Needle, Siberian 
Rosemary, Spanish, cans 
drums 
Sandalwood, dom., dist., U.S.P. 
Sassafras, U.S.P. 
Artificial, drums 
Spearmint, U.S.P. 
Thyme, red, N. F. 
White, N. F. 
Vetiver, Java 


Ylang Ylang, Bourbon 
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Essential Oils 


6.50 


2.00 


3.25 


3.50 
42.00 


(As of December 1, 1942) 


$3.75 
5.00 
2.00 
3.50 
2.10 
Nom. 
6.50 
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Aromatic Chemicals 


Aceotphenone, C. P. Ib. $1.55 
Amy] Cinnamic Aldehyde Ib. — 
Anethol Ib. 2.25 
Benzaldehyde, tech. lb. .45 
N. F. VI lb. 85 
Benzyl, Acetate Ib. 59 
Alcohol Ib. .63 
Citral Ib. 5.50 
Citronellal Ib. 2.75 
Citronellol Ib. 7.00 
Citronellyl Acetate lb. — 
Coumarin Ib. 2.75 
Diphenyl oxide Ib. 43 
Eucalyptol, U.S.P. Ib. 2.25 
Eugenol, U.S.P. Ib. 2.75 
Geraniol, Soap Ib. 1.10 
Other grades lb. 1.50 
Geranyl Acetate lb. _- 
Heliotropin Ib. 5.26 
Hydroxycitronellal Ib. 7.25 
Indol, C. P. Ib. 28.00 
Ionone Ib. 2.75 
Isoborneol lb. 81 
Iso-borny] acetate Ib. .80 
Iso-Eugenol Ib. — 
Linolool ; lb. 6.75 
Linalyl Acetate Ib. 5.50 
err lb. — 
a eee ee ib. — 
Methyl Aceophenone lb. — 
Anthranilate Ib. 2.20 
Paracresol lb. - 
Salicylate, U.S.P. lb. 35 
Musk Ambrette lb. 4.00 
Ketone Ib. 4.15 
Xylol lb. 1.40 
Phenylacetaldehyde Ib. 5.00 
Phenylacetic Acid Ib. 1.85 
Phenylethy] Alcohol Ib. 2.10 
Rhodinol Ib. — 
Safrol Ib. 2.25 
Terpineol, C.P., dra. lb. 40 
Cans Ib. 43 
Terpinyl Acetate, 25 lb. cans Ib. 87 
Thymol, U.S.P. Ib. 3.00 
Vanillin, U.S.P. Ib. 2.35 
Yara Yara Ib. 1.80 
Insecticide Materials 
Insect Powder, bbls. Ib. .29 
Pyrethrum Extract 
20 to 1 gal. 5.90 
30 to 1 gal. 8.85 
Derris, powder—4% Ib. 31 
Derris, powder—5% Ib. 35 
Cube, powder—4% lb. 31 
Cube, powder—5% lb. .35 
Squill, red, dried Ib. 85 
Waxes 
en ded Was wb cueeowe Ib. 57 
African, bgs. Ib. .3750 
Refined, yel. Ib. .5250 
Candelilla, bgs. (crude)............ lb. 38 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow lb. 8325 
No. 2, N. C. Ib. .7575 
No. 3, Chalky Ib. .7125 
Ceresin, yellow Ib. 13% 
Montan Wax, bags Ib. 45 
Paraffin, ref., 125-130 Ib. .0520 









$1.60 


2.40 
55 

2.75 
Nom. 
75 


7.00 
3.25 


7.25 
3.25 
2.65 
2.80 


1.50 
3.50 


Nom. 
8.75 
30.00 
3.95 
.90 
95 


7.00 
7.25 


2.35 
40 
4.45 


4.60 
1.80 


6.00 


1.85 


.30 


6.00 
9.00 


1.00 


63 
-6050 
8925 


8175 
-7725 


18 
0560 


59 


















PROD UETIGIN 


A section of SOAP devoted to the technology of oils, fats, and soaps published 
prior to Jan. 1, 1932, as a separate magazine under the title, Oil & Fat Industries. 


osin Replacement of Coconut 


RUDE tall oil contains an 

average of some 40 per cent 

of resin, 55 per cent of fatty 
acids, and 10 per cent of inert un- 
saponifiable matter. The resin acids 
in tall oil consist of abietic acid and 
isomers of this acid. When refined, 
the resin or resin acids isolated from 
tall oil are substantially similar in 
physical and chemical properties to 
refined gum or wood rosin. The chief 
difference is that the tall-oil resin has 
a higher melting point. Fatty acids 
in tall oil consist of oleic, linoleic, 
linolenic and some palmitic acids. 
Linoleic is usually present in a larger 
quantity than the other unsaturated 
acids, 

Comparison of sodium rosinate 
with the soaps of individual fatty 
acids indicates that sodium rosinate 
resembles sodium laurate more than 
the soaps of the other fatty acids. 
In view of the similarity of sodium 
laurate and sodium rosinate, it appears 
that rosin might be used to replace 
part of the coconut oil used in many 
soap products. Rosin soap should be 
looked on as a material that has to be 


blended with 


blending of rosin soap with fatty- 


other soaps. Proper 
acid soaps will yield quality products. 
In general, the addition of sodium 
rosinate to a fatty-acid soap increases 
the solubility of the soap, softens the 
soap to some extent, increases the 


lathering properties of difficultly solu- 
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ble soaps, and of course affects the 
color. Light yellow soap flakes, as well 
as light yellow bar soap can be made 
containing as much as 20 per cent 
of rosin. If the rosin is properly 
stabilized, either catalytically or by 
hydrogenation, it contributes little or 


no color to soap products. 

In hard-water sections, a tallow 
soap containing only § per cent coco- 
nut oil would not produce a good 
lather. Addition of rosin helps increase 
solubility in hard water and to give 
a better and quicker lather. The lather 
of a toilet soap of this kind contain- 
ing rosin is not as profuse as that of 
the regular soaps with a higher per- 
centage of coconut oil, but in an 
emergency it does help where the 
coconut oil must be cut down. The 
Such 


a soap rarely develops rancidity if 


rosin also acts as a stabilizer. 


properly made. 

Soaps of this kind can be pro- 
duced in 150,000 pound batches or 
more, and complete saponification can 
be obtained within 2-3 hours with 
unsaponifiable matter practically nil 
and with free alkali not in excess of 
0.04 per cent. Where W.W. rosin is 
used and properly processed, the re- 
sulting soap will be white, not snow- 
white but with no more of a yellowish 
tint than soap made from unbleached 
tallow. 

Provided a good grade of rosin 
is used it may be added directly in 


SOAP 


broken-up lumps,—but usually it is 
advisable to saponify the rosin sep- 
arately in a smaller pan, wash the 
soap, and then pump the rosin soap 


Soda ash 


may be used for saponification with 


into the main soap pan. 


saving in alkali cost. Complete initial 
saponification of the rosin is not essen- 
tial, but it should be grained out with 
salt and settled for a short while, be- 
fore being pumped over. The com- 
plete saponification of unneutralized 
rosin is effected after it has been added 
to the main soap batch. Builders which 
increase the alkalinity of rosin soap 
increase the detergent action. 

The following notes on tall-oil 
soaps are from German sources by 
way of neutral countries. To prepare 
potash paste soap from tall oil, 8 parts 
of caustic potash are heated to boiling 
in 10 parts of water, and 20 parts of 
tall oil are added in small portions. 
The soap prepared in this way is very 
viscous. When one dips a hand into 
the soap solution a definite stickiness 
is noticeable. This soap is claimed to 
be particularly suitable for incorpora- 
tion in polishing materials. Viscosity 
is reduced by introduction of potassium 
chloride, or by use of linseed-oil fatty 
acids and soybean-oil fatty acids with 
the tall oil. 

To prepare curd soap, 50 parts 
of hard fat, 20 parts of tall oil, 20 
parts of coconut-oil fatty acids, and 
10 parts of peanut-oil fatty acids are 
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Saponification is with caustic 


used. 
soda, the soap being salted out. This 
gives a light brown soap of good 
lathering power and detergency, but 
with a tall-oil odor. By the addition 
of 2 per cent of soap bleach to the 
soap mass, a light yellow, odorless 


Up to 25 per 


cent of tall-oil can be used in the 


soap can be obtained. 
production of an _ unobjectionable 
household soap. Toilet soap has been 
prepared from a stock of 53.7 per 
cent of hard fat, 29 tallow, 5.2 rosin, 
and 12.1 per cent of purified tall-oil. 
Perfumery & Essen. Oil Record 33, 
260-2 (1942). 


* 


Metal Degreasing Method 

Metal is degreased by first 
wetting the surface with a grease- 
solvent solution of a soap-forming 
substance such as tall oil, then treat- 
ing with an aqueous solution of 
saponifying agent such as a dilute 
solution of alkali. In this way soap 
is formed in situ on the surface where 
it serves as emulsifying agent. The 
metal is then rinsed with water to 
remove the solvent and greasy film. 
Atton. F. Curran, to The Curran 
Corp. Canadian Patent No. 408,242. 


. 
Solid-soap Dispenser 
In a dispensing apparatus for 
soap, a solid block of soap is housed 
and guided against a rotatable element. 
The latter engages the block and re- 
moves a surface portion from it in 
a finely divided state for individual 
use. Gordon D. Voorhis, to Voorhis- 
Tiebout Co., Inc. Canadian Patent 
No. 408,293. 
* 
Alcohols from Fatty Acids 
Higher 
alcohols are prepared from higher un- 


saturated aliphatic acids by subjecting 
the latter to the action of 5-20 per 


unsaturated 


aliphatic 


cent of a mixed catalyst in the pres- 
ence of hydrogen at about 280°C. 
and 200 atmospheres’ pressure. The 
catalyst contains copper and cadmium 
precipitated on a carrier, the cadmium 
being present in a proportion of 15-55 
per cent of the copper. G. van Schuck- 
mann, to Bohme Fettchemie G.m.b.H. 
Canadian Patent No. 408,048. 
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Soap Crystals 

Photomicrographs show crystals 
of sodium and potassium stearates to 
be lamellar needles. Such crystals can 
be obtained in good yield from solutions 
of soap in certain mixed solvents. S. R. 
Palit. Current Sci. 11, 13-14 (1942); 
through Brit. Chem. Abs. 


aume @ « 


Soybean Oil Quality 

A photometric procedure is de- 
scribed for the determination of the 
quality of solvent-extracted soybean 
oil by estimation of acetone-insoluble 
material and break. The method is 
rapid, possesses an average precision of 
about 0.005 break per cent, and is 
relatively free of errors introduced by 
differences in technique. A direct em- 
pirical relation has been found be- 
tween acetone-insoluble material and 
break in solvent-extracted soybean oils. 
Chas. A. Murray and E. B. Oberg. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 14, 785-7 
(1942). 

° 

Diffusion of Soaps 

The relation of concentration 
to the diffusion coefficient of potassium 
soaps of caprylic, capric and lauric 
acids was determined. A_ constant 
region in the curves indicates the for- 
mation of micelles. With an increase 
in the length of the carbon chain, 
micelle formation takes place in lower 
concentrations. It is affected by the 
addition of salt. The region of trans- 
formation for laurate in a salt-free 
medium is approximately 0.025 Nor- 
mal. In the presence of 0.1 Normal 
potassium hydroxide and 1 Normal 
potassium chloride, the formation of 
the micelles for the laurate is complete 
at 0.005 Normal. O. Lamm. Kolloid 
Z. 98, 45-52 (1942); through Chem. 
Abs. 

. 

Spanish Grapeseed Oil 

Following Italy’s example in 
her study of grapeseed oil as an oil 
source for the paint, soap and other 
industries, Spanish investigators report 
that rather wide variations exist in 
constants on oil from one variety of 
Spanish grape to another. The follow- 
considered fairly 
20°C. 


ing figures were 


typical: specific gravity at 


SOAP 


0.9318, iodine value 122.2, saponifica- 
tion value 196.5, and acid value 106.2, 
These relate to the dark green oi 
isolated from seed with a yield of 
8 per cent by extraction with ethy| 
ether, petroleum ether, or carbon bi- 
The free fatty acids, pre- 
pared from the same oil by saponifica- 


sulfate. 


tion with alcoholic soda and treat- 
ment with sulfuric acid, had specific 
gravity 0.9194, iodine value 97.7 and 
melting point 24°C. Chem. Age 47, 
318 (1942). 


Sulfonated Oils 


To increase’ the sulfur trioxide 
content and stability, a sulfonated ma- 
terial such as castor oil, cottonseed oil, 
corn oil, tallow etc., is subjected to ex- 
organic, 


traction with an water- 


miscible solvent such as 
methanol or ethyl alcohol. B. A. Dom- 
brow, to National Oil Products Co, 
U. S. Patent No. 2,280,118. 


*. 


acetone, 


Detergent Effect on Fabrics 


Cotton cellulose, regenerated- 
cellulose rayon, cellulose-acetate rayon, 
silk, wild silk and wool were subjected 
to §0 washings under controlled con- 
ditions with neutral olive-oil soap, a 
silicated soap, and a sulfated alcohol. 
Washing silk in sulfated alcohol solu- 
tion resulted in a loss of 86 per cent 
of its wet strength during 50 washings. 
Only 30 per cent loss occurred when 
the silk was washed 50 times in hard 
water with a solution of 0.2 per cent 
aromatic sulfonate (4 per cent or- 
ganic sulfur and 60 per cent sodium 
sulfate). In contrast to the behavior 
of silk,—wool lost only 11 per cent 
of its wet strength during 50 wash- 
ings with sulfated alcohol, as com- 
pared with 20 per cent loss with soap 
or with silicated soap. 

While silicated soap is more 
destructive to wild silk than is plain 
soap, it is no more degrading than 
soap itself to cotton cellulose, regen- 
erated-cellulose rayon, cellulose-acetate 
rayon, silk and wool. The evidence ob- 
tained supports the use of silicated 
soap as a textile detergent. Florence 
B. Castonguay, Dorothy O. Leekley 
and Rachel Edgar. Am. Dyestuff Re- 
porter 31, 421-6 (1942). 
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ecific 


Slowly, it seems to anxious eyes, but in 


ality more swiftly than her enemies 
eer thought possible, America is gath- 
ering her strength to strike. And as she 
moves forward into the world struggle, 
the qualities that have made her great 
become more and more apparent. Her 
vast natural resources, her disciplined 
eficiency, her tremendous energy and 
confidence born of freedom — these are 
the things that will make her as suc- 


cessful in war as she has been in peace. 

To Americans, Niagara has always 
been a sign of this strength, epitomiz- 
ing in its great Falls the resources, the 
energy and the freedom in which we 
take pride. In its beauty, too. the beauty 
of the American ideal is symbolized. 
It is one of the many unique natural 
wonders that express the active and 
potential power of a free people whose 
progress 1s derived from the exercise 


of their own abilities in a land of op- 
portunities. 


We who work within sight and sound of 
Niagara Falls are devoting every ounce of our 
energies and facilities to speeding the flow of 


chemicals for Victory. 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


FROM THE ORIGINAL BY DAVID FREDENTHAL...IN NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY’S COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS OF NIAGARA FALLS 





An Essential Part Of 


/PCCRG CE MEAL COMPANY oeices srt 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Chemical Enterprise 

















Fatty Acid Process 

Fatty acids and concentrated 
glycerine are produced by a method 
which involves hydrolyzing fats and 
oils under superatmospheric pressure 
and at an elevated temperature. Fatty 
acids containing some dissolved water, 
and a glycerine-water solution are re- 
hydro- 
lyzing chamber. A portion of the heat 


moved separately from the 


in the fatty acid-water mixture is 
utilized to generate steam under pres- 
sure for preheating the oil or fat be- 
fore its introduction into the hydro- 
lyzing chamber. A portion of the 
steam is used to produce a vacuum. 
The glycerine-water solution is flashed 
to evaporate some of the water as steam 
under pressure. Evaporation of water 
from the concentrated glycerine solu- 
tion is further assisted by reducing the 
pressure below atmospheric. Warren 
Davey and Martin H. Ittner to Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,281,534. 
—T 

I.N.T. Washing Formula 

In a large shell-filling plant in 
Canada, 


are supplied to the men and women, in 


clean smocks and overalls 
some cases daily, and in some three 
times a week. This is because the 
explosive T.N.T. gets on the clothing 
and, if it comes in contact with the 
skin for any great length of time, 
causes a rash. 

Removal of the gunpowder 
from the workers’ clothing is there- 
fore the prime purpose of the laundry 
attached to the plant, and washing 
formulas and operations function with 
that objective in view. After juggling 
the formula until every trace of ex- 
plosive was removed from the washed 
clothing, the following was eventually 
arrived at for a 36 in. x 72 in. washer. 








Hard water only is available 
at present. Most striking in the de- 
parture from accepted commercial 
practice is the high temperature of the 
break. Another unusual feature is that 
1§ operations are necessary,—another 
that the formula requires one hour and 
40 minutes. Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
J. of Canada 22, No. 7, 9, 16-17 
(1942). 
ies 

Opening Caustic Drums 

The Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents recommends the 
following method for opening drums 
of caustic soda. Lay the drum on its 
side, placing wedges under it to pre- 
vent its rolling. Pierce the side near 
one end and cut along to the other end 
of the drum with a chisel. Insert the 
ends of two crowbars into the slit on 
opposite sides of the drum and push at 
right angles to the length of the drum. 
The sheet of metal which forms the 
sides of the drum is thus opened out. 
This is done until the side of the drum 
is stripped away from the contents. 
The contents can then be rolled out 
whole. Chem. Trade J. & Chem. En- 
gineer 111, 230 (1942). 

sadingtiat i eae 

Fatty Oil Refining 

Crude vegetable and animal oils 
are mixed with an alkali in an amount 
sufficient to neutralize the oil and form 
soap stock. The latter is separated. 
The oil is stabilized and its color im- 
proved by a fine dispersion of an 
aqueous alkaline solution in the oil. 
The mixture is then subjected to vac- 
uum evaporation to effect concentra- 
tion of the dispersed alkaline solution, 
after which impurities are removed 
from the oil. Francis B. Lachle, to 
Sharples Corp. U. S. Patent No. 2,281,- 
884. 


No. Operation Water bt 
l Break Hot (170-212° F.) 10 
2 Rinse F 3 
3 “i 3 
4 . ‘ nan a 3 
5 Break ; arate’ Boil 10 
6 Rinse ; 3 
7 “ 3 
8 ad 3 
9 Break Boil 10 

10 Rinse ask abi aati ells bday se lar ak eee 

11 Suds (No steam. 2 qts. 2% bleach) 10 

12 Rinse eo : 

13 . , . 

14 = - ee ee 

15 Cold (4 oz. 56% acetic acid) 
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Evaluation of Metal Cleaning 

Practically any alkali cleans 
most of the oil from a metal, but un- 
less a quantitative evaluation of the 
residual oil can be made, the true value 
of the metal cleaner is left as a matter 
for conjecture. A performance test 
involving the cleaning of uniformly 
soiled metal samples and the observa- 
tion of the residual traces of oil ap- 
peared to be the best method of study- 
ing metal cleaners. Since mineral oil 
fluoresces brightly under ultraviolet 
light and this fluorescence is capable 
of being photographed, a convenient 
means is provided for detecting and 
recording oil residues on metal surfaces 
both before and after cleaning. 

If a metal surface carries only a 
small amount of oil by weight but the 
oil is concentrated into a relatively 
small area, a good deal of damage can 
be done to any superficial coating that 
may be applied. The new testing tech- 
nique developed for the evaluation of 
the performance of metal-cleaning 
compounds, not only aids in selecting 
the proper types of cleaning com- 
pounds for specific cleaning jobs, but 
also establishes new criteria for a clean 
metal thereby 
standard for the technology of metal 
cleaning. O. M. Morgan and J. G. 
Lankler. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 
14, 725-6 (1942). 
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surface, raising the 


pH of Laundry Sour 

It has been shown that in a 
souring operation in which the pH is 
lowered to 4.5-5 any bacteria present 
on the goods are killed. Since the 
souring operation can be carried out 
on woolens as well as cottons, this 
gives a method of producing a sterile 
load at either high or low tempera- 
tures. The substitution of souring for 
that of sterilizing with Chloramine T 
gives a load that is just as sterile and 
enables this to be done with materials 
which are still readily available. The 
effectiveness of mildly acid solutions 
in killing bacteria is far less at pH 5-6. 
than at 4.5-5. Every effort should 
therefore be made to ensure the pH 
of the sour bath within the proper 
range. Jack Penson. Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning J]. of Canada 22, No. 9, 8, 
20 (1942). 
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To Manufacturers of Soap 


as members of an industry essential to the country’s war 


effort, 


We, as manufacturers of equipment essential to the suc- 


cess of that industry in war production, wish you— 


JOYOUS CHRISTMAS 


and still greater ability for service in the year about to 
begin, during which we look forward to filling approved 
orders for labor saving equipment, exactly as in the year 


just past. 


HOUCHIN MACHINERY CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Soap Making Equipment 


Fifth and Van Winkle Avenues Hawthorne, New Jersey 
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Dry Cleaning Gloves 


the air. Leland G. Stockdale. Laundry 
‘5 Dry Cleaning J. of Canada 22, No. 9, 
8, 18 (1942). 


O clean colored leather gloves, 
pein a peck of maple-wood balls 
14% inch in diameter in an open mesh 
bag 30x30 inches in size. Add suf- 
ficient gloves to fill the bag loosely 
and tie. Place the bags in a dry- 
cleaning wheel not more than 30 
inches in diameter. Fill the cylinder 
of about 1/6 the diameter with clean 
kerosene-naphtha liquid in which 1 
pound of ordinary benzine soap has 
been dissolved. Clean for 15 minutes 
and drain. Rinse for § minutes in 
kerosene-naphtha solvent. Extract for 
3 minutes. Inflate each glove and 
evaporate the solvent in a rotating 
cylinder by circulating warm air not 
over 110°F. through. When dry, the 
gloves are ready for finishing. 

Metal forms which can _ be 
heated are needed. The following 
finishing process is applicable to all 
colored smooth or dressed gloves. Pre- 
pare a heavy solution of neutral low- 
titre soap, using green soap or soft 
paste soap in a sufficient quantity of 
soft water to form a slimy mass. 
Apply a heavy lather from this soap 
solution with a soft sponge and allow 
it to dry at ordinary temperatures. 
When the gloves are dry they can be 
stretched slightly and rubbed down 
with a soft clean cloth to finish. 

Suede gloves can be satisfac- 
torily finished after dry-cleaning and 
drying, by rubbing down with a piece 
of sponge rubber. This is done while 
they are on the form. If they are 
somewhat dead looking, or slightly 
faded, they can be revived to some 
degree by sponging very lightly with 
a 1:4 solution of sulfonated castor oil 
in water. This solution can be sponged 
or sprayed on. It should be allowed 
to dry at ordinary temperatures be- 
fore the gloves are rubbed down with 
a rubber sponge or fine brush. 

If gloves seem too dry after 
dry-cleaning, this condition should cor- 
rect itself if the gloves are allowed 
to remain in the open air or in a room 
at ordinary temperatures from 1-4 
hours, depending on the humidity of 
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Continuous Soap Process 

Fats heated to 400-620°F. are 
mixed with a solution containing more 
than 50 per cent of alkali, itself heated 
to 200-500°F. This mixture is heated 
further until reaction is complete, 
when the mixture is discharged into 
a vapor-separating zone at a tempera- 
ture above the melting point of the 
anhydrous soap. The glycerine vapors 
are withdrawn and condensed at a 
rate sufficient to maintain a vacuum 
in the zone. Soap is continuously re- 
moved without breaking the vacuum. 
B. H. Thurman, to Refining, Inc. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,283,776. 
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Natural Antioxidants 

Cottonseed and soybean oils 
and mixed hydrogenated vegetable fats 
contain alkali-labile antioxygenic sub- 
stances other than the tocopherols. 
The chemical behavior of these fat 
antioxidants showed that they are 
similar to, if not identical with, the 
chroman-5, 6-quinones and occur in 
fresh vegetable fats in a colorless, 
possibly quinol form. Their isolation 
and concentration were accomplished 
by chromatographic adsorption and 
the use of selective solvents. Calvin 
Golumbic. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 64, 
2337-40 (1942). 

. 

Acid Metal Cleaner 

A cleaning and coating com- 
position for ferrous metals contains 
2-10 per cent of a 75 per cent solu- 
tion of orthophosphoric acid, 2-10 per 
cent of acetone, 0.3-1 per cent of a 
25 per cent solution of the sodium 
salt of a secondary alcohol sulfate, 
and the balance water. Howard R. 
Neilson. Canadian Patent No. 408,340. 
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Tall Oil Nomenclature 

The confusion existing with 
regard to the names of the various 
products obtained in the refining of 


SOAP 








sulfate soap prompted the Central 
Bureau of Technical Nomenclature (of 
Sweden) to obtain opinions of experts 
as to suitable terms. The following 
are suggested: Sulfate soap, the crude 
product; tall oil, the acidified soap; 
tall resin oil, the first liquid on dis- 
tillation; tall resin acid, the solid 
fraction of distillation products; tall 
resinate, the salts and esters of the 
tall resin acid; tall fatty acid, the 
liquid distillation product; tall oleate, 
the salts and esters of the fatty acids; 
tall pitch, residual pitch; and _ tall 
soap, the potassium and sodium salts 
of the tall fatty acid. Nils Avelius. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 44, 203-5 (1942); 
through Chem. Abs. 


Fat-splitting Agents 

An organic compound having a 
halogen-substituted aliphatic carboxy- 
lic radical containing at least 8 carbon 
atoms, such as a mono-chlorinated de- 
rivative of palmitic or stearic acid, is 
heated with an alkaline material such 
as soda ash, to a temperature not lower 
than its melting point but not above 
the decomposition temperature. The 
products are stable unsaturated li- 
phatic acids and derivatives suitable 
for the production of fat-splitting and 
wetting agents. E. E. Dreger, J. Ross 
and H. G. Kirschenbauer to Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. U. S. Patent No. 
2,279,734. 


Sumac Oil 


The berries of the smooth 
sumac (Rhus glabra L.) were macer- 
ated and extracted with carbon tetra- 
chloride under a water layer. The car- 
bon tetrachloride layer was separated 
and the solvent evaporated on a water 
bath. A dark brown, viscous oil, 
amounting to 10 per cent of the 
weight of the berries, was obtained. 
This was dissolved in petroleum ether 
and decolorized with carbon. Four 


20 20 
lots of oil had » — 1.588-1.5020, d — 
D 20 


0.9072-0.9814, acid number 1.98-2.75, 
saponification number 192-200, and 
iodine number 40.1-85.0. H. B. Hud- 
dle. J. Tenn. Acad. Sci. 17, 231-2 
(1942); through Chem. Abs. 
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WE ARE VERY BUSY 
for Uncle Sam 


ORRY we cannot offer you any new LEHMANN 

equipment at this time because our plant and 

our organization are engaged in their most important 

undertaking. We are very happy that our facilities 

could be converted speedily to war production, en- 
abling us to do a real wartime job. 


But we have not forgotten that much LEHMANN 
equipment in more than 200 plants throughout the 
United States also is in war production, and therefore 
must be maintained at its highest efficiency. Now 
more than ever these machines under wartime pres- 
sure will give testimony to their superior design and 
workmanship. To keep them in the best possible 
condition we offer you the services of the LEHMANN 


A LEHMANN MILL 912 SA 


‘ 


Mt ) > P / 
Let’s keep ‘em running 


Repair and Maintenance Staff. 


J.M. LEHMANN COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


230 WEST BROADWAY The Standard fer Quality 


in Machinery Since 1834 


BARRETT CHEMICALS 


FOR THE SOAP AND DISINFECTANT INDUSTRIES 


America’s all-out Victory Program requires ever increasing quantities of coal-tar 
chemicals for which Barrett is a key source of supply. All Barrett's facilities and 
88 years of manufacturing experience are being utilized to keep production at top 
limits. But because so many Barrett Chemicals are vital to winning the war, we 
ask the indulgence of our customers in civilian industries if deliveries are delayed. 


om © 28.) @ Gon: & 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YoRK 


- » ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 


Se Lal wary ri evr LAL | \ 4 y Wier 
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U. S. P. CRESOL 
CRESYLIC ACID 

U. S. P. PHENOL 

TAR ACID OIL 
NAPHTHALENE 

PARA CHLOR META CRESOL 
CHLOR XYLENOL 
PYRIDINE 

XYLOL 

CYCLOHEXANOL 
METHYLCYCLOHEXANOL 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
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Brushless Shave Creams 

Brushless shaving creams, of 
special interest now because they re- 
quire no coconut oil, are closely related 
to vanishing creams. Their effective- 
ness is said to be due to their ability 
to support the hair in such a posi- 
tion that it will be upright in the 
path of the razor blade. A basic for- 
mula calls for 20-30 per cent of 
stearic acid, 1 per cent of caustic 
potash, 1 of cetyl alcohol, lanolin or 
other emollient, and 5 per cent of 
glycerine or other hygroscopic agent, 
the balance water. The ingredients are 
stirred until emulsification takes place 
and a homogeneous mass results, and 
is allowed to stand overnight. It is 
again stirred to break up the mass 
formed and give a soft cream. J. Kalish. 
Drug & Cosmetic Ind. 51, 398-9 
(1942). 


Synthetic Washing Compound 


A higher aliphatic sulfonated 
amide is used with tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate,—to give a slippery feel to 
the solution in concentrations used,— 
and with an acid salt such as an acid 
sulfate, to give the solution of the com- 
position a pH of not over 7. An alkyl 
tauride of a higher fatty acid or similar 
derivatives may also be used. L. F. 
Henderson and B. L. Maxwell, to Lever 
Bros. Co. U. S. Patent No. 2,279,314. 


Lauryl Sulfate Replacement 


A proprietary product marketed 
as Teepol (formerly sold as Shellestrol* ) 
should be suitable to replace triethanol- 
amine lauryl sulfate. The material is 
a 20-25 per cent aqueous solution of 
the sodium salt of a sulfated secondary 
alcohol or mixture of alcohols obtained 
by cracking petroleum. Apparently 
the sodium salts of products of this 
type are more readily soluble in water 


*Made by Technical Products, Ltd., Shell- 
haven, England 
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than the corresponding product derived 
from primary alcohols. 

Aqueous solutions of Teepol 
foam in a satisfactory manner and 
exercise a strong degreasing action,— 
so strong that the manufacturers rec- 
ommend addition of a suitable fatty 
material to shampoos based on the 
product. Glycerine, for reasons not 
fully understood, mitigates the strong 
degreasing action. Investigation is now 
proceeding to determine whether gly- 
cerine substitutes on the market are 
equally suitable for the purpose. Per- 
fumery & Essen. Oil Record 33, 227 
(1942). 


Chlorinated Detergent 


A detergent product may be 
prepared by chlorinating a petroleum 
distillate such as one from Pennsyl- 
vania petroleum in which at least 80 
per cent boils at 210-65°C. to pro- 
duce a mixture of alkyl chlorides. 
The latter are condensed with an 
aromatic hydrocarbon of the benzene 
series to produce a mixture of alkyl 
derivatives of the hydrocarbon. This 
mixture is sulfonated. Lawrence H. 
Flett, to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,283,199. 

—, 
Phosphate Dairy Detergents 

The commercially significant 
members of the phosphates range from 
sodium pyrophosphate to sodium meta- 
phosphate. An intermediate member of 
the series, pentasodium tripolyphos- 
phate, exists in two stable crystalline 
forms. These materials are used in con- 
ditioning water. They prevent the pre- 
cipitation of calcium and magnesium 
from alkaline solution. In general, 
the calcium-sequestering efficiency in- 
creases as the P,O, content increases. 
With respect to the magnesium ion, 
the situation is somewhat reversed, but 
the relative difference between the 
phosphates is less marked. 
these 


Mixtures of types of 
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phosphates with compatible alkaline 
salts yield satisfactory detergents and 
are especially effective in eliminating 
milk stone and scale formation. The 
use of a few parts per million of these 
phosphates in municipal waters which 
is circulated to dairy equipment (the 
so-called threshold treatment) prevents 
corrosion to the extent of 90 per cent, 
and has a stabilizing effect on dis- 
solved iron, thereby practically elimi- 


Such threshold 


treatment also operates to reduce scale 


nating “red water.” 


formation in refrigeration condensers, 
coolers and heat-transfer units. Char- 
les T. Roland. Milk Plant Monthly 31, 
No. 6, 38, 45-6 (1942); through 
Chem. Abs. 
° 

Sulfonated Dispersing Agents 

Capillary-active materials are 
produced by a method which involves 
hydrogenating a compound having an 
aromatic nucleus with an attached 
nonaromatic hydrocarbon radical con- 
taining at least three carbon atoms and 
a hydroxyl radical, such as heptyl 
ortho-cresol ketone. A hydropile radi- 
cal is introduced by replacement of 
the hydroxyl radical, as by sulfating. 
S. Hentrich, C. A. Lainau and W. J. 
Kaiser, to the Procter & Gamble Co. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,283,437. 
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“Automatic” Laundry Detergent 

A new “automatic” detergent 
designed to relieve laundry detail work 
in the first operation, is produced by 
the Beach Soap Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
as Prime Soaps. The product is a homo- 


geneous mixture of special soap, “hy- 
droxyl,” and prepared solvent. It is 
intended to signal automatically the 


proper concentrations of soap and 
builder in the wheel when suds appear. 
The granular powder is used directly 
in the wheel. A liquid form contains 
the correct balance of soap and builder. 
ct any > 

Neem Oil 

The following fatty-acid com- 
position of neem oil was found by 
using standard methods: palmitic 13.8 
per cent, stearic 18.2, arachidic 1.8, 
oleic 52.6 and linoleic 13.6 per cent. 
C. J. Dasa Rao and T. R. Seshadri. 
Proc. Indian Acad. Sci. 15A, 161-7 
(1942); through Chem. Abs. 





QUICK DELIVERY 


of 
Animal Fatty Acids 
Vegetable Fatty Acids 
Hydrogenated Fish Oil Fatty Acids 


Emery Fatty Acids are ready for im- assure absolute uniformity and adher- 
mediate shipment. Available in all titres ence to high quality 
commonly used for industrial purposes. standards. 

Made by the Twitchell process, Send today for com- 
Emery Fatty Acids are vacuum distilled plete information on the 
to remove all impurities. Laboratory various grades of Emery 
Control tests throughout production Fatty Acids. 
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EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New England Office New York Office Canadian Representative 
187 Perry Street 1336 Woolworth Bldg. Canada Color & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Lowell, Mass New York, N. Y. Toronto, Ont., Canada 














Built to y a a 
( For The Process Industries , 





the PORTER Double 


Not to be confused with ordinary mixers, the Porter 
Double Ribbon Mixer is ruggedly constructed to 
profitably mix batches ranging from dry powders 
to heavy viscous pastes. 


em 


Ribbon Mixer 
Bees ee 


This mixer provides fast efficient mixing through 
use of two rotating spiral metal ribbons. one of 
which runs close to the inner surface of the bowl. 
providing a folding and countermixing action. 


The ribbons are so p'!aced that the contents are The mixer is available either jacketed or un- 
worked toward a center or end discharge. The jecheted and can be supplied in twenty-two 

standard sizes from small laboratory to large 
batch can be removed quickly and easily. production volumes 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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PATENTS 





Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE-MARK CAUSES 
402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 25c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. Any inquiries relating 
to Patent or Trade-Mark Law 
will also be freely answered by 
these attorneys. 











No. 2,298,019, Shaving Cream, 
patented October 6, 1942 by Latimer 
D. Myers, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor 
to Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. A shaving cream comprising ap- 
proximately 45 per cent by weight of 
soap, 45 per cent by weight of water, 
and 10 per cent by weight of glycerin, 
the soap being a soap of the class con- 
sisting of sodium and potassium soaps 
and being made up of saponified 
stearic acid and saponified palmitic 
acid with 5 to 10 parts by weight of 
potassium soap being present in the 
soap component to each one part of 
sodium soap, and with 70 per cent of 
the soap being palmitic acid soap and 
30 per cent being stearic acid soap. 


No. 2,298,650, Detergent Com- 
position, patented October 13, 1942 by 
Nicholas N. T. Samaras and Jay C. 
Harris, Dayton, Ohio, assignors to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. A non-caking, free-flowing 
particulate solid detergent composi- 
tion having an apparent specific grav- 
ity of about 0.05 to 0.25 and a mois- 
ture content of about 1.0 to 5.0 per 
cent obtained by spray-drying an 
aqueous solution or homogeneous 
aqueous suspension, the solid constit- 
uents of which comprise a mixture 
of 35 to 65 parts by weight of sodium 
sulfate and 65 to 35 parts by weight 
of a water-soluble salt of a mono- 
alkyl-substituted aromatic hydrocar- 
bon sulfonic acid selected from the 
group consisting of water-soluble salts 
of monoalkyl-substituted benzene, 
toluene and xylene sulfonic acids, the 
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substituted alkyl groups of which con- 
tain at least 11 and less than 16 car- 
bon atoms, to each 100 parts by weight 
of the solid constituents. 


No. 2,298,651, Solid Detergent, 
patented October 13, 1942 by Nicholas 
N. T. Samaras and Jay C. Harris, Day- 
ton, Ohio, assignors to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. A 
non - caking, free - flowing particulate 
solid detergent composition having an 
apparent specific gravity of about 0.2 
to 0.5 and a moisture content of about 
1.0 to 5.0 per cent obtained by drum- 
drying an aqueous solution or homo- 
geneous aqueous suspension, the solid 
constituents of which comprise a mix- 
ture of 35 to 65 parts by weight of 
sodium sulfate and 65 to 35 parts by 
weight of a water-soluble salt of a 
monoalkyl-substituted aromatic hydro- 
carbon sulfonic acid selected from the 
group consisting of water-soluble salts 
of monoalkyl-substituted benzene, 
toluene and xylene sulfonic acids, the 
substituted alkyl groups of which con- 
tain at least 11 and less than 16 car- 
bon atoms, to each 100 parts by weight 
of the solid constituents. 


No. 2,298,696, Detergent Com- 
position, patented October 13, 1942 by 
Jay C. Harris, Dayton, Ohio, assignor 
to Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. A detergent composition 
consisting of a mixture of the follow- 
ing substances in approximately the 
following proportions by weight per 
100 parts by weight of the composi- 
tion: (1) 35 to 65 parts of a substance 
selected from the group consisting of 
monoalkyl-substituted benzene, tolu- 
ene and xylene sulfonic acids, the sub- 
stituted alkyl groups of which contain 
at least 9 and less than 16 carbon 
atoms and alkali-metal salts thereof 
together with (2) a magnesium com- 
pound selected from the group consist- 
ing of magnesium sulfate and mag- 
nesium chloride in a proportion equal 
to approximately 3 per cent to 25 per 
cent of that amount required stoichio- 
metrically to convert all the alkyl- 
substituted aromatic sulfonic acid 
compound in the composition to mag- 
nesium salt, and (3) anhydrous sodium 
sulfate in a proportion equal to 35 to 
65 parts diminished by the amount of 
magnesium compound present. 


No. 2,299,604, Fungicidal Com- 
position, patented October 20, 1942 by 
Clarence L. Weirich, Westport, Conn., 
assignor, to the C. B. Dolge Company, 


SOAP 


Westport, Conn. A fungicidal compo- 
sition comprising phenoxyacetic acid 
and a water soluble inorganic salt 
compatible in water solution with 
phenoxyacetic acid, the proportion of 
the salt in the composition greatly 
exceeding the proportion of phenoxy- 
acetic acid in the composition, the salt 
enhancing the fungicidal properties of 
the phenoxyacetic acid when the com- 
position is dissolved in water to form 
a solution containing at least 2% per 
cent concentration of the salt based 
upon the weight of the solution. 


Reissue No. 22,213, Recovery of 
Glycerol, patented October 27, 1942 by 
Robert Alan Walmesley, Howwood, 
Scotland, assignor to Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Limited, a corporation 
of Great Britain. A process for the 
recovery of glycerol from still resi- 
dues which comprises the step of ex- 
tracting the glycerol-containing liq- 
uor with a solvent selected from the 
group consisting of aniline, the tolui- 
dines, and quinoline, and recovering 
the dissolved glycerol by treating with 
cold water. 


No. 2,299,756, Quaternary Am- 
monium Derivative, patented October 
27, 1942 by Morris Katzman and Ben- 
jamin R. Harris, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signors to the Emulsol Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. A process of preparing 
surface modifying agents which com- 
prises reacting a member selected 
from the group consisting of primary 
and secondary alcohol amines with a 
member selected from the group con- 
sisting of polycarboxylic acids and 
esters thereof with alcohols, whereby 
amides are produced, then introducing 
into the molecule of the amides a 
quaternary ammonium-polycarboxylic 
acid radical and a lipophile group con- 
taining at least six carbon atoms. 


No. 2,299,958, Soap Apparatus, 
patented October 27, 1942 by Charles 
T. Walter, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Industrial Patents Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The method of drying mate- 
rial which comprises extruding the 
material in a continuous strand from 
a means travelling in a substantially 
elliptical path having two substan- 
tially straight portions joined by 
curved ends, separating the curved 
ends from the straight portions of the 
strand of the material and placing the 
straight portions of the strand of the 
material onto a moving conveyor 
transversely the path of movement of 
the conveyor. 

Stearic Acid from Tall Oil 
Tall oil is desulfurized as by 


use of compounds of heavy metals, and 
is hydrogenated to effect substantially 
complete saturation of the fatty acids 
present. Stearic acid is separated by 
fractional crystallization. Anthony F. 
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Oliver and Robert C. Palmer, to New- 
port Industries, Inc. U. S. Patent 


No. 2,280,842. 


— 
Silicate Detergents 

Finely divided caustic soda is 
mixed in a proportion of about 10-75 
per cent with a finely pulverized anhy- 
The mix- 
ture is gently agitated without the 


drous alkali metal silicate. 


production of any substantial grind- 
ing or disintegrating action in the 
presence of a small amount of water 
sufficient to produce a moist, crumbly 
consistency but without any sub- 


stantial solution of the anhydrous 


silicate. Composite granules of the 
mixture are formed which unite into 
a substantially dry, dust-free aggregate 
of the 
embedded in a matrix of the other 
material. Chester L. Baker, to Phila- 
delphia Quartz Co. U. S. Patent No. 
2,282,018. 


anhydrous silicate particles 


Wool Scouring 


Samples of wool were scoured 
in 0.5 per cent modified soda plus 0.1 
per cent olive-oil soap solutions at tem- 
peratures varying from 80° F. to 
180° F. in steps of 20°. 
scoured at the higher temperatures ex- 


Samples 


hibited smaller yields of clean wool 
than at the lower temperatures, had a 
lower grease content, but underwent 
greater damage. Samples scoured at 
120° F. appeared best with regard to 
openness, while samples scoured at 
140° F. appeared best with regard to 
color. Based on the various tests, it 
appears that the optimum temperature 
for the satisfactory scouring of wool 
for purposes of determination of 
shrinkage is 125° F. George C. Le 
Compte and Joseph W. Creely. Am. 
Dyestuff Reporter 31, 453-6 (1942). 


—— ®« = 
Revamp Soap Dispenser Spec 


The Federal Specification for 
Soap Dispensers (FF-D-396b) has re- 
cently been revised to permit white 
baked-enamel or white _porcelain- 
enameled finishes for exposed metal 
parts as an emergency alternate for the 
chromium plated finish formerly speci- 


fied. 
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Bleach Determination 

Analytical methods are given 
for the determination of total avail- 
able chlorine, hypochlorite, chlorite, 
chloride, chlorine dioxide, and acidity 
or alkalinity in bleach solutions con- 
taining sodium chlorite. The determi- 
nation of total available chlorine by 
the use of thiosulfate,—and of hypo- 
chlorite if present, by arsenite-iodine, 
are all that are usually required for 
routine use. James F. White. Am. 
Dyestuff Reporter 31, 484-7 (1942). 

guest conten 

A sulfonated alkyl-aryl con- 
densation product is prepared by the 
reaction of concentrated sulfuric acid 
with a mixture of a phenol such as 
amyl phenol and an acid amide. The 
latter is prepared by treating fatty 
acids having 8-20 carbon atoms with 
an ethanolamine. Condensation and 
sulfonation are accomplished in one 
operation. Mark Weisberg, Louis Cor- 
man and Preston G. Slachman, to 
Alrose Chemical Co. U. S. Patent No. 
2,277,805. 

° 
Activating Fuller’s Earth 

In activating Fuller’s earth for 
the decolorization of vegetable oils by 
digestion with hydrochloric or sulfuric 
acid, the optimum concentration of 
acid is § Normal. Equally good re- 
sults are obtained by heating the raw 
earth with about 20 per cent of con- 
centrated sulfuric acid at 150°C. 
B. S. Kulkarni and S. K. K. Jatkar. 
]. Indian Inst. Sci. 23A, 227-35; 
through Chem. Abs. 

lien 
To Identify Active Cations 

Simple methods for identifying 
cation-active agents as distinguished 
from the anion-active type are the fol- 
lowing: A 1 per cent solution of the 
agent is prepared and its pH deter- 
mined with the glass electrode. The 
pH will generally be below 7. Four 
portions of the 1 per cent solution are 
tested in the following manner. 

1. To one portion add about 1/5 
its volume of Normal sodium hydrox- 
ide solution. An increase in turbidity is 
indicative of a cation-active com- 
pound. A decrease in turbidity may 
be due to saponification of dispersed 


fatty acid. 
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2. Treat a portion with 1/5 its 
volume of Normal hydrochloric or sy]. 
furic acid. An increase in turbidity 
indicates an anion-active compound, 
while a decrease may be due to the« 
neutralization of an organic nitrogen 
base. 

3. Treat a portion with an 
equal volume of a 1 per cent solution 
of soap or sulfated alcohol (anion- 
active). An increase in turbidity in- 
dicates a cation-active compound. 

4. Treat a portion with an equal 
volume of a 1 per cent solution of 
fatty amine acetate (cation-active). 
An increase in turbidity indicates an 
anion-active compound. 

The solutions are preferably al- 
lowed to stand overnight for turbidity 
development. Quantitative methods of 
analysis are given for cation-active 
agents. The per cent of nitrogen found 
by the Van Slyke method divided by 
the per cent nitrogen given by the 
Kjeldahl method represents the pro- 
portion of nitrogen present as primary 
amino nitrogen. Daniel Geltner and 
W. W. Razim. Am. Dyestuff Reporter, 
31, 409-12 (1942). 


° 


Argentine Grape-seed Oil 


The grape seeds contain mois- 
ture 7.76 per cent, ash 3.2 and crude 
oil 10.72 per cent. The oil is dark 
green and transparent with d,, 0.9254, 
freezing point —12° C., melting point 
of fatty acids 24° C., freezing point 
of fatty acids 19° C., saponification 
number 188, iodine number 125, and 
acidity 6.05. Oscar H. Blanco Gomez. 
Anales asoc. quim. argentina 30, 47 
(1942); through Chem. Abs. 


e— 


Interfacial Tension 


The interfacial tension of oil 
and water is reduced by solutions of 
sodium soaps. The reduction increases 
with the number of double bonds in 
the fatty acid part of the soap. Sodi- 
um dibromoricinoleate is more surface 
active than sodium ricinoleate, and 
al pha-bromolaurate is more surface ac- 
tive than the laurate. The activity of 
sodium ricinoleate is equal to that of 
the oleate. Raymond Cavier. Compt. 
rend. 213, 71-1; through Chem. Abs. 
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Improved Synthetic 
Camphor Yield Seen 
With New Procedure 


Ethanol Treatment of Borny! 
Chloride Residues May Be Key 


WEEKS, La. — What may be the key to 
higher yields of synthetic camphor is sug- 
gested in a recent patent granted to two in- 
ventors here. 

The patent deals with a new technique for 
increasing the yield of bornyl chloride, and 
since this compound is an important inter- 
mediate in the production of synthetic cam- 
phor, the process described may be expected 
to have beneficial results in increasing the out- 
put of the latter material also. 

Preparation of Bornyl Chloride 

Bornyl chloride, the inventors point out, 
prepared by saturating pinene with dry hydro- 
gen chloride. 
which the bornyl chloride is separated by 
crystallization. It has now been found, how- 
ever, that substantial amounts of the bornyl 
chloride are not removed by the crystalliza- 
tion, and remain in the residue. 

This additional material, the 
claim, can be recovered by selective dehydro- 


(Continued on next page) 


Ether Called Best 
Wartime Anesthetic 


Of Inhalation Type 


is 


inventors 


Among the existing anesthetics of the in- 
halation type, ether has definite advantages 
for use in combat areas, 
reported. Factors contributing to the suit- 
ability of ether for wartime inhalation anes- 
thesia include the ease with which it can be 
transported in small cans; 
storing it for indefinite periods; ease and 
safety of administration by the open drop 
method; and the relatively lower danger of 
explosion as compared with other commonly 
used inhalation anesthetics. 


\ \s 
nh 


Ease and safety of administration of ether are | 
among the reasons why it has been characterized | 
as the best anesthetic of the inhalation type for 
use in combet creas. 
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An oily mixture is formed, from | 


it has recently been | 


the possibility of | 








Offer Ointment Formula 
For Mustard Gas Burns 


WASHINGTON, D. C. An ointment 
suggested by the Office of Civilian Defense 
to relieve the pain and itching of mustard 
gas burns has the following proportions: 
Parts 











Copal Resins Dissolved 
By Aid of Nascent Oxygen 


SUNDBYBERG, Sweden—Difficultly soluble 
fossil resins, particularly such members of the 
copal group as Zanzibar, Mozambique, and 
Congo resins, can be easily dissolved without 
previous melting by subjecting them to the 


| action of nascent oxygen in the presence of an | 
| inert solvent. 


This discovery has been made by an in- 
ventor here, who has received a U. patent 
on the method. In a typical thee the 
resin is finely divided and mixed with a small 
amount of manganese peroxide or vanadic 
acid, acting as a catalytic agent. Over the mix- 
ture is poured a suitable solvent: for example, 
ethanol, or a mixture of 50% ethanol, 40% 
benzol, and 10% acetone. 

A mixture of hydrogen peroxide and nitric 
acid is then added. Nascent oxygen is released 
from the hydrogen peroxide, and reacts on the 
particles of the resin, which quickly dissolve 
in the solvent, it is claimed. 


Say Tincture Preparation 
Time May Be Shortened 


Possibility that the time for preparing 
tures of alkaloids may be shortened is 
gested by the work of foreign investigators. 
According to reports of this work, a tincture of 
cinchona was first prepared by 10-day macera- 
tion with dilute alcohol. This tincture assayed 
1.25% alkaloids. It was found that maceration 
with shaking, using 70% alcohol, yielded a 
tincture equal in potency to that prepared by 


sug- 


| the 10-day maceration. 


This suggests that by a procedure of shak- 
ing and maceration, tincture of cinchona can 
be prepared in small quantities in a short 
period of time. It has not yet been determined 
whether the technique can be applied with 
equal success to other tinctures. 


| Deseribes Novel Method of 


Testing Greaseproof Paper 


APPLETON, Wis.—A titanium pigment 
dispersed in ethanol plays a part in a new 
method for evaluating greaseproof paper, ac- 


| cording to a patent issued to two inventors 
here. 


The pigment is applied to one side of the 
paper and an oil dye to the other. If any of the 
oil dye penetrates the sheet, it will be absorbed 
into the pigment coating, producing a stain. 
The effectiveness of the greaseproofing is de- 
termined by comparing the appearance of the 
test sample, after a definite time, with a stand- 
ard sample. 


tine: | 


Lists Many Esters 
Helpful in Abating 
Foaming of Casein 


Recent Research Throws Further 


Light on Most Effective Agents 
NEWTON, Mass.—A new insight into 
ways of preventing foaming of casein paints 
and other protein compositions has been given 
as a result of research outlined in a patent 
recently granted to an inventor here. 

According to the inventor’s theory, foam 
formation and prevention in protein composi- 
tions are related to the action taking place at 
the interface between the protein composition, 
the air phase, and the film of anti-foaming 
material. It is suggested that the formation of 
| the foam results from an increased concentra- 
| tion of the protein material at the interface. 
The surface tension of the water is thus low- 
ered sufficiently to allow the formation of 
bubbles of foam. 

Effect of Anti-foaming Agents 

If an anti-foaming agent is present in an 
amount greater than is needed to saturate the 
protein film, the protein, according to this 


i on nest f 
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Alcohol Quench Prevents 
Aluminum Alloy Rivets 
From Sticking Together 


Aluminum alloy rivets used in aircraft con- 
struction by The Glenn L. Martin Company 
are prevented from sticking together by im- 
mersing them in an alcohol quench tank. 

The rivets are of the type which, immedi- 

| ately after heat treatment, are placed in re- 
frigerated storage to keep them soft and work- 
able until they are to be used. (U.S.I. Cuem- 
1cAL News, September, 1941.) At the conclu- 
sion of the heat treatment, the rivets are first 
quenched in water, and then in alcohol at 0° F. 
or less. The alcohol quench aids in preventing 
the rivets from freezing together when they 
are later placed in cold storage. 


Quench basket containing rivets is lowered into 
alcohol quench tank, which helps to prevent them 
| from sticking together. 
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Solvent Blend Addition 
> > » ye ‘ ; 
Helps Prevent Clogging 
Of Oil Burning Systems 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The clogging and fouling 
of domestic and commercial fuel oil burners 
can be prevented to a large extent by the addi 
tion of small amounts of a suitable solvent 
blend to the fuel oil. 

This discovery outlined in a 
issued patent assigned to a manufacturer here. 
In general terms, the solvent blend consists of: 
a compound boiling over 350° F. and having 
excellent gum solvent properties at elevated 
temperatures; and a compound boiling below 
350° F. and having good gum solvent proper 
ties at ordinary temperatures. 

A particularly effective solvent blend, it is 
indicated by the patent, consists of dibutyl 
phthalate and ethy! acetate. It is claimed that 
the addition of such a blend is helpful not only 
in preventing fouling of the oil burning sys 
tem, but also in removing existing gummy 
deposits. 

Dibuty! phthalate and ethy! acetate 
ere produced by U.S.!. 


Dibutyl Phthalate Nearest 
To Universal Plasticizer 


recently 


is 


Dibutyl phthalate represents the nearest ap- 
proach to a universal plasticizer for grinding 
pigment pastes to be added to lacquers, it was 
suggested in a recently conducted question- 
and-answer forum on paint problems. The 
dibutyl phthalate absorption of pigments is 
approximately twice that of raw linseed oil. 

Dibutyl phthalate is particularly suitable 
for grinding pigments for addition to nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. For cellulose acetobutyrate 
lacquers, it is suggested that a mixture of 
dibutyl and dimethyl phthalates should prove 
most satisfactory. 


Synthetic Camphor Yield 


(Continued from preceding page) 
chlorination of the residue in the presence of 
95% ethanol. The ethanol serves as a common 
solvent for the components of the residue and 
for the dehydrochlorinating reagent. 


The treatment, it is said, does not affect the 


borny!l chloride, but the other components of | 


the residue become dehydrochlorinated, and 


can be separated from the bornyl chloride by | 


distillation. 
Recovery is reported to be as high as 25 to 
35% by weight of the residue. 


U.S. 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, 


ALCOHOLS 


Ethanol (‘Ethy! Alcohol 


NEW 


Revised Specifications 
For Road-Marking Paints 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—New specifica- 
tions have been issued for road-marking 
paints, to conform with regulations permitting 
the use of limited amounts of Batu and Congo 
Copal gums in paints of this character. 

Under present regulations, up to one pound 
of Batu or two pounds of Congo can be used 
per gallon of road-marking paint. The revised 
specifications take into account this easing of 
restrictions on the use of natural resins. 

U.S.I. will refer readers to a source from 
which the new specifications can be obtained. 


Foam-Abating Agents 


(Continued from preceding page) 


theory, is either precipitated out of the solu- 
tion, or is reduced in concentration so that it 


| crete 


no longer lowers the surface tension of the | 


water. Consequently, foam formation is abated. 

It is obvious that the application of this 
theory to foam prevention requires the use of 
an agent exceeding that necessary to saturate 
the solution. This result can be obtained, the 
inventor claims, by means of esters which are 
soluble to only a limited extent in water, and 
which have a higher boiling point. When these 
esters are added to the protein compositions in 
amounts exceeding their solubility in water, at 
least a molecular layer of undissolved ester is 
always present between the surface of the pro- 
tein solution and the adjacent surface of the 
air layer. 


Suitable Esters 


a permanent anti-foaming ef- 
according to the in- 


In this way, 
fect can be produced, 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


An cbresicn-resistent plastic i s 


bie 


A paper fabric is je y 
2S substitute for cloth and burlar 
that the cellulose fibers are effective 
nad fastened, resuitir n fh 


streng 


A sealing Sante s said 
ag 

gasoline 

coatin 


A multiple-drum mixer wil! handle four 50-gallon 


| drums and the same number of 5-gallion drums, 


ventor. The patent lists a considerable number | 


of esters which meet the necessary require- 
ments. Among the U.S.I. products included in 
the list are: 

Amy! acetate 

Butyl a 


Buty 


etate 


ite 


ethanedic 


nthaiate 


Dibuty! ¢ 
die 


thy! carbonate 


iethy! phthalate 
thy! acetate 
thy! ethanedioate 
The use of these esters is expected to be 
effective in abating foam formation in casein 
and other protein compositions for such appli- 
cations as paints, inks, and paper coating. 


YORK 
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Ans PR 


nts , ACETIC ESTERS 


| protecting red color is described as an 


| purposes 


NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 


BRANCHES 


rotating them at 30 RPM to mix their contents 
No. 644) 
US 


Temporary protection for meta! parts in storage 
or transit is provided by a new liquid which dries 
to form a stable, non-adhesive film, according to 
the manufacturer. It is claimed that the film is un 
affected by oil, grease, gasoline, water, alcohol, 
brine soiutions, will not become brittle under sun 
ght, and that it peels off as a complete film 


(No. 645) 
US 


A new Buechner filter is said to retain al! the ad 
vantages of this type of funnel, with the added 
feature of physical stability. The entire unit is 
supported by a cylindrical base that rests firmly 
on the table, and the filtrate is drawn off through 
a vacuum connection at the bottom (No. 646) 


US 


Low actinic glassware has been developed espe- 
cially to meet the need for colored laboratory 
glassware affording high protective value to cer 
tain light-sensitive substances, it is reported. The 
part of the glassware 


integra 
(No. £47) 
US! 


is said to require no scarce im- 
ported moterials in its manufacture. It is also 
available in the form of laminated glass, and 
while material is used for war purposes, limited 
supplies are reported available for experimental 


(No. 648) 
US 


A form liner for concrete is said to contain no re- 
stricted materials, and to strip cleanly away from 
a finished concrete surface. It is reported to be 
cheap enough to discard after use. (No. 649) 


A polarizing film 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ETHERS 
Ethy! Ether 
vl Ether 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Eth 











F YOU want additional 

| information on any of the 

items described below or if you want 
any of the bulletins, catalogs, etc., 
write to the MacNair-Dorland Co., 
Inc., 254 West 31st St., New York, 


mentioning the number of the item. 


912—Lasting Paint Folders 

Lasting Products Co., 200 S. 
Franklintown Road, Baltimore, Md., 
has a prepared folder dealing with 
paints for special wartime usage. Prod- 
ucts covered include heat-repellent, low 
visibility paints for roofs, tanks, etc., 
black-out paints, adhesives for apply- 
ing blackout papers, luminous paints, 
etc. The company makes a line of 
special industrial finishes including 
acid-resisting paint, floor seals, gym 
floor finishes, etc. Folders available by 
writing to the company. 

“AR 

913—Blackmer Pump Bulletin 

Blackmer Pump Co., manufac- 
turers of sanitary, rotary and hand 
pumps, and strainers, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have just brought out Bulletin 
115, which illustrates and describes the 
Blackmer line of Sanitary Pumps. In 
addition to the four-page folder show- 
ing pumps, motors and specification 
charts, the complete Blackmer catalog 
will be sent on request. 

ty ee 

914—Finance Co. Soap Book 

The research 


Household Finance Corp., Chicago, has 


department of 


just issued another in its series of book- 
lets on “better buymanship.” The 
latest, No. 16, deals with “Soap and 
Other Cleansing Agents.” Topic head- 
ings and content of this 32-page con- 
sumer booklet include: a general out- 
look on the soap picture as it exists 
today, “How Does Soap Work?” “How 
Does the Kind of Water Affect Cleans- 
ing?” “How to Soften Water,” “How 
Shall Soaps Be Selected?” “ . .. Washing 
Fine Fabrics,” “General Laundry and 
Household Soaps,” “Other Cleansing 
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Agents,” “Bleaches, Bluing, Dry Clean- 
ing Solvents and Spot Removers,” 
charts of average water hardness by 
states in the U. S. and Canada, and a 
“Glossary of Principal Water Soft- 
ners.” Booklets available on request. 


—ae @ 


915—Fritzsche Oil Pamphlet 
Copies of a listing of all im- 
portant essential oils, compiled by Dr. 
Ernest S$. Guenther and the research 
staff of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., essen- 
tial oil house, New York, are now 
available. Oils are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, giving botany, origin and appli- 
cation of each, together with a supple- 
mentary list based upon the oil’s geo- 
graphical origins. Single copies are free 
and may be had by writing the com- 
pany at 76 Ninth Avenue, New York. 


————— © —. 


916—Chemists’ Directory 

The Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Inc., 
New York, 


latest, seventh revised edition of the 


recently completed its 
classified directory of the Association. 
The newest edition covers more mate- 
rial than previous ones and includes: 
excerpts from the by-laws and code of 
ethics of the Association; a list of the 
members and their firms, a geographi- 
cal listing of members and the com- 
panies they represent; a scope sheet for 
each member and a key sheet type 


index. 


Insecticide Spraying Equipment 
“Spraying Equipment for Pest 
Control” is the title of a 42-page bul- 
letin, No. 666, issued by the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ber- 
keley, Calif., in which O. C. French, 
the author, discusses sprayers and re- 
lated equipment. Principles of portable 


and stationary spray devices, portable 


pipe lines, air atomizing sprayers and 


other devices are explained from the 
standpoint of their development, op- 
comparative 


erating characteristics, 
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merits and limitations, effects of varia- 
tion in modes of operation, etc. 
. 

New Solvay Dish Washer 

Solvay Sales Corp., New York, 
has developed a new cleaner for dish 
washing which offers special advantages 
for machine use. A wetting agent util- 
ized in the formula is said to break 
grease and oils into small particles and 
suspend them in the cleaning solution 
until rinsed away, so that no “after 
odors” remain, according to promo- 
tional literature. The product is being 
specially promoted for restaurant and 
institutional use. 

¢ 

Joins Fritzsche 25-Year Club 

Hans P. Wesemann, vice-presi 
director of 


dent and purchases of 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., essential oil 
house, New York, became the 18th 
member of the Fritzsche Quarter of a 
Century Club, at a luncheon in his 
honor, on November 23. F. H. Leon 
hardt, president of the company, paid 
tribute to Mr. Wesemann in a brief 


William A. R. Welcke, first 


vice-president ind treasurer, and head 


address. 
of the club by virtue of his 57 years 
with Fritzsche Brothers, gave the new 
member a large war bond. Other gifts 
included a silver service from Fritzsche 
employees. 
saninsinniiy Mh eneiiaiaes 

Castor Oil As a War Aid 

Declaring that castor oil is 
much more important to the war effort 
than is coffee, J. Edmund Good, vice- 
president of Woburn Degreasing Co., 
of N. J., in an address before the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council’s re- 
gional conference in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Nov. 18, called for extensive plantings 
of castor beans in the United States as 
an industrial crop to supplement im- 
ports from Brazil. According to Mr. 
Good, “the Agricultural Department 
plans to foster the domestic growing 
of beans and has seed beans sufficient 
for 125,000 to 400,000 acres to be 
planted in 1943. The farmers need 
a new crop like the castor bean and 
industry needs the castor bean.” In 
addition to its numerous civilian 
uses, Mr. Good pointed out many 
places where castor oil is indispensable 


to our war production effort. 
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CRESYLIC ACID — FORMALDEHYDE 


AROMATICS 


Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol Phenyl Ethyl Acetate 
Methyl Acetophenone Amyl Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Acetophenone Benzyl Acetate 
Geranyl Acetate Benzophenone 
Yara Yara Nerolin 
For Soaps, Perfumes, Cosmetics, etc. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC CHARLES TENNANT G CO. (CANADA) LTD 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, CANADA 








In producing flakes for granulated soaps, toilet cakes or packaging, high 
speed output can often be an item of great saving. With the New Proctor 
Flake Soap System, from the hot liquid soap in the kettle or crutcher to the 
dried flakes requires only 6 to 14 minutes and capacities may be obtained 
from 750 to 6000 Ibs. per hour, according to flake thickness, character of 
soap, etc. At this stepped-up production, quicker deliveries are assured and 
there are tremendous savings in floor space and equipment. Complete details 
are contained in a new 16-page illustrated catalog that is yours for the asking. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ INC: PHILADELPHIA 


NEW PROCTOR QGAc Soap SYSTEM 
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Otter New Specification 
for Low-Titer Soap 


TENTATIVE draft of a pro- 
A poet Federal specification for 
Soap; Low-Titer, dated November 12, 
1942, has just been prepared by the 
Technical Committee on Detergents, 
appointed by the Federal Specifications 
Executive Committee. The specifica- 
tion is being offered for comments of 
soap manufacturers before being put 
into final form. Criticism and sugges- 
tions for change by interested parties 
W. Smither, 


chairman of the Technical Committee 


may be addressed to F. 


on Detergents, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. They 
must be forwarded at once to be given 
consideration. 

Soap covered by the specifica- 
tion is to be of the blended type, and 
may be of either granular, powdered or 
flake class. It “shall be a thoroughly 
saponified soap made from a blend of 
oils such that the mixed fatty acids 
will have constants approximating the 
constants of the mixed fatty acids of 
olive oil, or olive oil foots. The soap 
shall be of a uniform color and tex- 
ture, and shall be free from objection- 
able odor.” 

Detail requirements are _pre- 
scribed in the following table: 


today, the answers to the question as 
presented by Suds are felt to be of 
interest. 

In general, preoccupation with 
rate of pay, says Suds, is only one of 
three attitudes prospective employees 
commonly take. Others, more experi- 
enced, are interested in “steady em- 
ployment,” while a third group wants 
to know about the chances for ad- 
vancement. Breaking the thing down 
into its three logical parts, Suds first 
takes up the aspect of how much the 
Wrisley company pays. It is pointed 
out that since July, 1940, there have 
been three general wage increases; job 
classification rates gave most employees 
a raise; and a cost of living bonus of 


§ per cent was paid. 


As to the opportunities for ad- 
vancement, says Suds, twice as many 
jobs in the last five years have meant 
twice the number of higher paying 
jobs; this has more than doubled the 
number of supervisory and foreman 
positions. On the “steady employ- 
ment” theme, Suds points out that over 
50 per cent of Wrisley employees who 
were with the firm five years ago are 


still employed today. 
Pio} : 


Mazi- Mini- 
mum mum 
Moisture and matter volatile at 105°C. (per cent)............ 7.0 
Sum of free alkali or free acid, total matter insoluble in alcohol, 
and sodium chloride (per cent).............. 4.0 
Free alkali, calculated as sodium hydroxide (NaOH) (percent) 0.2 
Free acid, calculated as oleic acid (per cent)... 0.2 -- 
Matter insoluble in water (per cent) 0.5 
Anhydrous soap (per cent) 88.0 
Rosin SON SE Ee ee ; oe none 
Titer of the mixed fatty acid prepared from the soap. ; 25°C 
Iodine number (Wijs) of the mixed fatty acids prepared from 
the soap ; deus nbs ~ ve 93 7 
Acid number of the mixed fatty acids prepared from the soap 200 180 
Residue retained on a No. 12 sieve (Class B only (per cent)... 1.5 


Suds Discusses Wages 

In response to the frequently 
asked question, “How much do you 
pay,” Suds, house organ of Allen B. 
Wrisley Co., Chicago, discussed this 
question in a recent issue. Since the 
question is one that is levelled at many 
employers in the soap and other fields 
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New Mildew proof Agent 

Investigation of some of the 
more recently developed fungicidal and 
germicidal agents to determine wheth- 
er any of them would meet present-day 
requirements for mildew-proofing com- 
pounds indicate that a 1:2000 aqueous 
dilution of phenyl mercuric acetate is 
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an effective mildew-proofing agent for 
textiles. 

A number of tests with this 
compound led to results and conclu- 
sions as follows: 1. Fabrics treated with 
a 1:2000 aqueous dilution of the agent 
meet or exceed U. S. Army Specifi- 
cations T-1212 and T-1452. 2. Difh- 
culty in removing the compound from 
fabrics by washing indicates a high 
degree of permanency for the treat- 
ment. 3. The feel, texture or nature 
of the treated fabrics is not effected. 
4. The cost of treatment is small be- 
cause of the low concentration of agent 
required. 5. Fabrics treated with the 
1:2000 dilution of agent can be con- 
sidered as non-toxic. The last point 
was confirmed by tests with both ani- 
mals and humans. 

Washing tests with treated 
osnaburg fabric showed that the fab- 
ric retains inhibitory values against 
Staphylococcus aureus and Chaetomi- 
um globosom to a high degree. Fab- 
rics to be tested were treated by dip- 
ping in a 1:2000 aqueous solution of 
phenyl mercuric acetate until thor- 
oughly wet, which took about one 
minute. They were then dried at room 
temperature and subjected to various 
experimental procedures. W. S. Marsh 
and A. E. Duske. Textile World 92, 
No. 8, 58-60 (1942). 


*—_— 





Filtrol Corp. Expands 

Filtrol Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., producers of decolorizing clays 
for the soap, oil, fat and glycerin in- 
dustries, have moved their home office 
from 315 West Fifth Street to 634 
South Spring Street, as of November 
20. In announcing the change, Wright 
W. Gary, president of the corporation, 
explained that it was necessitated by 
the increased consumption of Filtrol 
products by the various industries. “In 
addition to helping processors of ani- 
mal, vegetable, marine and mineral oils 
meet the increased demands made on 
them by the war effort and lend-lease, 
the facilities of our engineering and re- 
search staffs have been taxed to the 
limit by new products and expansion 
of plant facilities for war require- 
ments,” said Mr. Gary, “which made 
the acquisition of larger working space 


imperative.” 
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Oil and Fat Outlook 
(From Page 35) 


part of the high lauric acid oils which 
have been frozen are needed for direct 
use in war production. But not to 
the extent the freezing orders indi- 
cate, say some market analysts. 
Domestic production of oils and fats 
in the United States for the 1942-43 
period is up almost 20 per cent over 
the 1941-42 figures according to a 
recent statement of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in setting the 
total around 12 billion pounds. It 
was the opinion of the department 
that this increase of some two billion 
pounds will be sufficient to offset 
increased exports for the United States 
under Lend-Lease, and will also cover 
the decrease in imports. It might also 
be added that reduction in soap output 
due to economic conditions and gov- 
ernment limitations will also help to 
make the fats and oil supply more 
adequate. 

In regard to the domestic oil 
situation, several interesting questions 
have arisen. First, apparently the 
easiest part of increasing the domestic 
oil supply is the agricultural end of 
it,— raising the crop on expanded 
acreage. The bottleneck, and there 
seems to be one at the moment, is 
in crushing facilities and storage tanks. 
When farmers see how easy it is to 
expand their acreage of these vege- 
table oil crops, it is not likely that 
they will want to reduce crops and 
consequent profits without any pro- 
test. The all-powerful farm lobby 
There- 


fore, after the war is over, and pos 


will have something to say. 


sibly before, we can look forward to 
a higher tariff on foreign oils and fats. 
Secondly, if in a year we can raise 
our production of cotton seed, soy- 
bean, peanut, etc., by two billion 
pounds in a year, there seems to be 
no reason why it cannot be increased 
next year by an equal amount all 
other things being equal. 

No discussion of domestic oils 
would be complete without some at- 


tention to castor oil. This oil, much 


of which was formerly imported from 
South America in the bean and oil 
forms but which is difficult to obtain 
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in quantities due to the critical lack 
of bottoms, has great possibilities. At 
two meetings of the Farm Chemurgic 
Council, one in the early summer and 
the other this month, the raising of 
larger crops of this bean in the United 
States was advocated. While castor 
oil is no replacement for coconut or 
other lauric acid oils, it is finding 
even increasing use in soap manufac- 
ture. Placing castor oil under alloca- 
tion on September 25 was brought 
about by its scarcity through the ship 
shortage. Unbeknownst to many, this 
oil plays a versatile and indispensable 
role in the war production program, 
and has an important part in the 
production many items in our civilian 
economy as well. As such, its broader 
application in various phases of pro- 
duction might free other oils other- 
wise utilized that might go into the 


soap ket t le. 


HE outlook for fatty acids which 
bit naturally a part of the general 
over-all fats and oil picture, is fairly 
good. The production of some fatty 
acids suffers as a result of the short 
condition in tallow, and earlier in the 
year received a stiff blow when our 
far eastern supply ground of coconut 
was lopped off. The shipping situation 
hurt, too, when it brought about crises 
in the case of palm, palm kernel and 
babassu oils from Asia and South 
America. On the other hand, these 
set-backs were materially offset when 
bumper crops of domestic vegetable 
oils were harvested and crushed. Sub- 
sequent government restrictions and 
regulations regarding fats, oils, gly- 
cerine, etc., have, for the most part, 
had a stimulating effect on the pro- 
duction of fatty acids. 

The demand for fatty acids, 
from the smaller soaper especially, has 
grown considerably in the past year,— 
first, as a source of new raw materials 
to replace those traditional ones no 
longer available, or greatly reduced 
in supply and secondly out of sheer 
necessity when government regulations 
called for the reduction in use of all 
lauric acid oils with a content of 35 
per cent or higher, unless the gly- 


cerine content had been removed. As 
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was pointed out some months ago; 
“Here were rulings that directly af- 
fect(ed) the soap industry, and in 
particular, the numerous soap manu- 
facturers who lack(ed) the equipment 
and facilities for extracting glycerine 
from their fats and oils.” Fortunately, 
adequate fatty acid production facil- 
ities are at the soap maker’s disposal. 

All told, the outlook in any 
fatty acid will be chiefly a reflection 
of the outlook in the oii or fat from 
which it is derived. Scarcity of lauric 
acid and mixed coconut fatty acids 
will naturally continue as long as coco- 
nut oil is virtually unobtainable. The 
same is true of palm acids. Heavier 
consumption of soya bean fatty acids 
and specially processed acids based on 
bean oil is likely in view of heavy 
production of soya bean oil this year 
in the United States and the proba- 
bility of a similar large crop in 19453. 

As mentioned before, stearic 
acid and red oil may reflect the strin- 
gency in tallow and greases. In 1943, 
new types and combinations of fatty 
acids practically unheard of a few 
years ago, are likely to find their 
way to the soap kettle. 

In general, the expectation is 
for a marked increase in the use of 
fatty acids by soap makers, especially 
smaller producers who lack the facili 
ties to keep within the permitted gly- 
cerine limits when using whole oils. 
Also, the greater flexibility of fatty 
acids when used as replacements for 
coconut, palm and other scarce oils to 
produce certain types of products in 
the kettle, should encourage their 
wider use. There is a distinct pos- 
sibility that many smaller soapers may 
be permanently weaned away from 
the use of whole oils by future cir 
cumstances growing out of the present 
situation in oil shortages and govern 
ment regulation. 

e- 

McCann Chemical Co., 1022 
W. Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky, 
janitor supply house, recently moved 
to 712 W. Jefferson St., Louisville. 

- 

Tri-State Chemical Co., manu- 
facturers of sanitary chemicals, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. have moved from 311 
Northland Ave. to 128 Grey St. 
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Insecticides + Disinfectants « Moth Products 
Floor Products + Polishes + Chemical Specialties 


TORY FOR VELSICOL 


INSECT REPELLENTS 
AND TOXICANTS 


IVR DSO & AR OO 


In the short space of two years they have become 
two of the best known, most widely used insec- 
ticide materials. Why? Because of tremendous 
dollar value, high effectiveness, and the fact 
that they are available NOW. 


The complete facts will interest you. Write us 


— 





SAMPLES ON REQUEST 








A¢€ “JELSICOL CORPORATION 


OFFICES: 120 EAST PEARSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






PLANT AND REFINERY AT MARSHALL, ILLINOIS 








Manufacturers of AROMATIC CHEMICALS, NATURAL DERIVATIVES, PERFUMi AND FLAVOR OliS 
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PRENTISS CLARIFIED 
PYRETHRUM CONCENTRATE 


#20 







Prentiss Pyrethrum Concentrate +20 hurdles all obstacles, to place as the +1 





insecticide base for a safe economical household or cattle spray. 







Prentiss Pyrethrum Concentrate +20 is “a natural” product made only from the 





finest selected Pyrethrum Flowers. 










Prentiss Pyrethrum Concentrate +20 is uniform in quality. You are assured 
that every shipment contains the same high quality — guaranteed to contain 2.0 
grams Pyrethrins per 100 c.c. in either the odorless or regular base. 







Standardize your formula on “a natural” base.— 





R. J. PRENTISS & CO. 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


OR OS 
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straight Pyrethrum Extract) 
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JOHN POWELL & Co., INC. 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City. 
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“Three-Dimensional-Seeing” 
Technique Developed by Du Pont 


Light-Colored Machinery and Plant 
Interiors Cut Industrial Accident Rate 


AFTER the body of the machine is painted with Horizon Gray and the 
working surfaces with a contrasting hue. such as Spotlight Buff, the 


“camouflage 
sharp contrast. 


is removed and the materia! be'ne 


worked stands out in 





“Three-Dimensional Seeing.” a technique 
of using color and light to improve vision of 
machine tool operations, was introduced a 
year ago. So rapidly didindustry adopt the 
idea that a three-year reSearch program con- 
ducted by the Philadelphia Electric and Du 
Pont Companies was continued indefinitely. 
Last month before the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society latest research results were 
announced. 

Since the new findings are an extension 
of the original “Three-Dimensional Seeing” 
idea, it is advisable first to describe briefly 
what the 1941 concept was and what it 
aimed to accomplish. 

Du Pont and Philadelphia Electric found 
from controlled tests under shop conditions 
that conventionally painted machinery pro- 
vided a dangerous degree of camouflage. Dark 
finish coats absorb illumination instead of 
reflecting it. Material under fabrication 
blends into the dark mass of machinery, 
placing a heavy strain on workers’ evesight. 
The percentage of rejects was needlessly high. 
Danger points were all too inconspicuous. 

Operator time-study and psychology test 
data were correlated with photometric read- 
ings of light reflected from machines painted 
in many combinations of bright, contrasting 
paint colors. It was recommended, as a re- 
sult, that machines should be finished in 
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light gray with working areas spotlighted 
with light buff. 

Subsequent trial by industry bere out claims 
that this paint system reduced personal in- 
juries, increased production, created more 
comfortable working conditions and improved 
morale. 

The new phase of the better vision program 
through scientific use of light and paint c>lors 
is based on the fact that many well designed 
plant lighting systems are robbed of efficiency 
by dull walls, ceilings and floors. 

Research revealed that these surfaces could 
be finished with paints having much higher 
reflection qualities than previously was 
thought practical. In this way, illumination 
may often be doubled without altering exist- 
ing facilities or increasing electric consump- 
tion. The entire interior becomes a giant 
reflector, and light rays instead of turning up 
their toes and dying on dark surfaces will 
bounce back and forth, doing their job over 
and over again. 

For example, a white ceiling (reflection 
factor 90 per cent), ivory walls (75 per cent), 
a dado of green enamel (68 per cent), and a 
white floor stippled with brown (70 per cent) 
provide seeing conditions greatly over the 
average. Injuries decline, production improves 
and operators appreciate their cheerful sur- 
roundings (235) 
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From Melon Patch to 
Ice Cream Freezer 


Zucca melons provide the basis for a unique 
British Columbia food industry. The melons 
are peeled and cut up into small pieces, which 
are packed into barrels. Sulphurous acid is 
poured into the barrels through the bungholes 
and the barrels are stored outside for a period 
of about ten days. They are then brought 
into the processing plant and stored for ship 
ment. 

The processed melons are sold to manufac 
turers and ultimately make their appearance 
in various colors and forms in tutti-frutti ice 
cream, in cake mixes, and in fruit cake sold 
by bakers. 

The melons are grown in the boundary 
country around Osoyoos at the southern end 
of the Okanagan valley. The average weight 
of the melons is 40 to 50 pounds. (236) 


Tests Oil From 
Po-Yok Trees 


Further research into the properties of oil 
from the kernels of the po-yok tree has been 
made by the Imperial Institute with the 
assistance of research workers representing 
British paint and varnish manufacturers, re- 
ports the British trade press. Oil from the 
po-yok tree, which is native to tropical West 
Africa, is very closely related to citicica—s 
far the most successful commercial substitute 
for tung. 

Tests indicate that po-yok oil has valuable 
properties for making paints and varnishes. 
The products are not equal to those made 
from tung, but generally are superior to 
those made from linseed oil, it is stated. 

It is thought that Sierra Leone could ship 
100 tons of po-yok kernels annually. Whil: 
ordinarily this quantity would be of litth 
commercial interest, under war conditions it 
merits consideration. (237) 


Argentina Forms 


Edible Oil Industry 


Cut off from her sources of olive oil by th 
war, Argentina has formed its own edible oil 
industry. Olive oil formerly was imported from 
Spain and Italy, but oil from sunflower seeds, 
peanuts and cottonseed is being used as a 
substitute. The number of workers now en 
gaged in the Argentina edible oil industry 
is 123 percent higher than in 1937 and wages 
are 165 percent higher. (238) 


* * * : . 


Camphor trees, a Korean-Japanese mo- 
nopoly, are being planted in California to sup- 
plement production here of synthetic cam 
phor. 
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Hydro-Cooler in Action 


Hydro-Cooler Increases 
Shipping Range of 
Farm Produce 


Top quality fruits and vegetables aren't top 
grade when the consumer opens the can in 
her kitchen unless the canner has been able 
to hold the time between harvesting and pro- 
cessing to a few short hours. The shorter the 
time, the higher the quality of the canned 
product. Ordinarily that means that canning 
plants must not be more than a maximum of 
25 or 30 miles away from the fields ot 
orchards. 

Science is changing that. In the Pacific 
Northwest progressive growers have found 
out how they can ship some canning fruits 
and vegetables as far away as 250 miles with 
the assurance that they will reach the canner 
in A-1 condition. This is accomplished by 
hydro-cooling equipment which chills the 
produce to a point where it will not de- 
teriorate in transit. A box-like device about 
20 feet long, through which a conveyor moves, 
the Hydro-Cooler can chill asparagus with a 
field temperature of from 65° to 70° to 
34° in 12 minutes. Ice is placed in the bottom 
of the cooler. As the produce moves slowly 
through it, a pump sends water over per- 
forated baffles to spray the fruit or vegetable 
being cooled. The water is then returned to 
the bottom of the cooler for re-use. Pump 
capacity is 3,000 gallons per minute. 

Hydro-cooled and properly shipped, pro- 
duce reaches the distant processing plant in 
prime condition for canning. The advantage 
of being able to extend the radius of the 
source-of-supply area in wartimes, when 
growers of canning crops are handicapped 
by labor shortages, is one that few canners 
will fail to appraise properly. (239) 


* * * * * 


Men in the armed forces of the United 
States like their food well seasoned, judging 
from the vast quantities of salt and condi- 
ments purchased by the Quartermaster Corps. 
In recent purchases. the Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot acquired 30,000,000 Ib. of table 
salt; 1,800,000 Ib. of black pepper: 3,600,000 
lb. of prepared mustard, English type: and 
large quantities of dry mustard, the latter in 
4-0z. cans for overseas shipment. 
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New Safety Solvent 
Cleans Army Rifles 


A new hand-wiping safety solvent which is 
to be marketed as a safety replacement for 
naphtha, gasoline and kerosene in removing 
cosmoline out of rifles issued to troops, has 
recently been developed. The new solvent is 
also applicable for wide industrial use as a 
naphtha substitute for grease cleaning and 
hand-wiping operations in ordnance fac- 
tories or shell plants. 

The new solvent is described as a unique 
safety solvent because in spite of its high 
solvency against mineral oil or dirt, it does 
not de-oil the skin, has no toxic vapors, no 
flash or fire point, and leaves no invisible 
rust-preventative film so thin it cannot be 
detected. It is said to quickly lubricate and 
preserve wet metal surfaces from rust. (240) 


Here It Is! This is svnthetic rubber 


being taken off a moving belt and piled ready 
for shipment at one of the rubber plants of 
the Standard Oil Company. Less than twenty- 
four hours before this picture was made this 
same rubber for the most part was just so 
much petroleum refinery gas. Thanks, how- 
ever, to some twelve years of pioneer experi- 
mental work and constant research, Standard’s 
petroleum technologists learned how to con- 
vert these products into a synthetic rubber 
which will do its part to supply a nation 
whose natural rubber supplies have been cut 
off by Japanese conquests. (241) 


* * > * * 


There are 1.800 fats and oils, not counting 
petroleum and perfume essential oils. Of 
these, 30 are essential in war and industry. 
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Technical Topics 


FERRIC SULPHATE is now used to restore 
the shine to brass. (242) 


SULFA DRUGS, nemesis of so many bac- 
terial diseases of men, didn’t bother insects 
in recent tests to find its value as an insec- 
ticide. (243) 


METHYL CELLULOSE is finding use in cos- 
metic products such as tooth paste, shaving 
cream, hand lotions and waving fluids (244) 


GLUE volume may be increased through the 
addition of twenty-five percent of a new pul 
verized material. Glues containing the ex 
tender are also stated to flow freely. (245) 


SOYBEAN and other semi-drying oils may 
be heated with a polyhydric alcohol and a 
polycarboxylic acid for the preparation of 
oxidizing alkyd resins by a method described 
in a recent United States patent. An acidik 
natural resin and fatty acids are employed 
to facilitate the combination of the oil and the 
resin molecules upon their formation. Solu- 
tions of the resins and a drier in mineral 
spirits produce films which dry hard and 
tough overnight. (216) 


BLUE PHTHALOCYANINE is declared to 
be converted to a green or even yellowish- 
green pigment by the addition of oxazol, thi- 
azol, or imidazol groups to the benzene nuclei 
of the original compound, according to a re- 
cent United States patent. The green shades 
are clear and fast, it is added, and were 
found to be suitable for use as printing 
pigments. (247) 


BITUMEN DISPERSIONS may be eco- 
nomically coated on the inside surfaces of 
pipes to provide interior anti-corrosive coat 
ings by an electrolytic method described in 
a recent British patent. Basis of the coating 
method was discovered when it was found 
that an electric current passing between two 
metal electrodes dipped into an aqueous bitu- 
men dispersion caused the negatively-charged 
bitumen micelles to migrate to the anode and 
accumulate thereon as a gelatinous paste. 


(248) 


LINSEED OIL—A new drying oil produced 
from linseed oil and intended as a replace- 
ment product for chinawood oil has been de- 
veloped recently. In varnish cooking it is said 
to polymerize practically as fast as china- 
wood oil, and to dry hard and glass-like over- 
night when combined in protective coatings. 

(249) 


Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquirers to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corp., 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. Please mention 
the number at end of article—also name of 
the magazine you saw it in. 
(Advertisement) 

















/ INIS TO 1942! It’s been a hectic year. A year 
of shocks and set-backs. A year of dictator-made 
shortages. A year of grim work and determination 





to get the job done. 
Now we're rolling in high, producing as never 
before... serving a larger clientele than ever before. 
The shortage problem is being licked by a grow- 
ing list of scientifically manufactured replacements 
for hard-to-get Essential Oils and kindred products 





. . replacements that are so good many will be 
around when the “Hit, Muss and Hiro” triumvirate 









are gone forever. 


To our host of friends, we say this — “Look 
forward to ’43... to a brighter, perhaps a memor- 
able year. Keep ’Em Rolling, friends, and maybe 
we can ‘roll out the barrel’ and together TOAST 
TO VICTORY in ’43.” 






For °43, MM w& R repeats an oft-mentioned 
slogan—‘‘If-your problem is how little instead 
of how much you can spend for perfuming or 
deodorizing,M Me R can be of service to you.** 





iN TIAL OILS, susan: AROMATIC CHEMICALS, BASIC PERFUMES, FLAVORING MATERIALS ... . 9 oe 8 


eo ———— STREET, NEW YORK CITY * 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


CES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES e CANADA: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD.. TORONTO 





AROMATIC P 


15 East 30th Street, New York Be memen.an. 
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EN AROMATIC’S SPECIALISTS ARE Neg, 








OUR FACTORY-AT YOUR SERVICE 


CPRODUCTS 


DRI RATED FACTORY: Springdale, Conn. 
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Lvethane 


IS ONE OF MANY PRODUCTS OF 
ROHM & HAAS RESEARCH WORKING 
FOR INDUSTRY IN PEACE AND WAR 





PERHAPS THE MOST INTERESTING of all plastics are the 
crystal-clear acrylics, which are stronger, lighter and more trans- 
parent than ordinary glass. It was in the Rohm & Haas laboratories 
that this type of plastic was first investigated. Our plants first 
brought it into commercial production. Known as PLEXIGLAs, this 
plastic is used in bomber nose enclosures, tail assemblies, cockpit 
covers, gun turrets aboard every type of Army and Navy airplane. 





THE DEVELOPMENT of modern fast textile colors pres 
a need for so-called reducing agents for use in dyeing and pn 


fabrics. The Rohm & Haas Company was the first to fill this 
More recently it has contributed, among many other develop 
textile finishes that make fabrics “crush-proof.” The yams 
illustrated, is typical of equipment in our textile laboratones 
permits close approximation of mill results. 
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Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes _. Enzymes . . Cryst? 
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MONG insecticide manufacturers the 

Rohm & Haas Company is best 
wn for its development of LETHANE384 
| LETHANE 384 Special. This Company 
ough research has expanded into many 
rer fields of industry and these pages 
wa few typical examples. 


A CLOSE RELATIVE of LetHane 384 and LeTHANE 384 Special 
is Rohm & Haas Letuane 60. This synthetic insecticide was de- 
veloped for use in agricultural dusts and sprays. Commercial use in 
practically every section of the country has demonstrated on a wide 
scale that replacing 50% of the rotenone or pyrethrum in dusts 
and sprays with LLev#sNF 60 not only stretches this country’s 
limited Lccanical supplies but actually produces better products. 
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lors PMROHM & HAAS COMPANY was first to accomplish the 
1g and pr ienzymes for bating, or softening, of hides. Today, these 
0 fill this he bates, under the name Oropon, are used in practically 
develop tannery in the world. Later developments include synthetic 
ve yarn Se materials which have enabled the industry to produce high 
orators E> white leather in great quantity . . . as well as new types of 

thnishes producing extremely flexible and washable leathers. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AGO Rohm & Haas Company's chemists 
started to develop a synthetic, organic insecticide made wholly 
from American raw materials. Out of their research LETHANE was 
born in 1930. As the foremost synthetic, organic insecticides on the 
American market, LETHANE 384 and LETHANE 384 Special stand 
ready to provide a major portion of the toxic ingredients for the 
Nation’s requirements of livestock, industrial and household sprays. 


LETHANE, PLEXIGLAS aed OROPON are trade-marks, Reg. U &. Par. Of 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


and other Industrial Chemicals 




















Greetings 


prom 
DERRIS, INC. 





Fellow Members N. A. I. D. M. 
* | * 


Again this year we come together to discuss mutual 








problems and, 1nder ike able guidance of our officers 
and committees, endeavor to safeguard the industry's 


welfare in ever changing conditions. 


In these days of war emergencies all of us are glad to 





do our part and help each other. If you have any 
problems in the rotenone field in which we can assist 


you, it will be our pleasure to talk them over with you. 


* * : 


DIN RIRUSs ONC. 


Specialists In Rotenone Roots and Rotenone Products 





79 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Worth looking into! 











You'll say there és a Santa Claus when you see how well glass 
can solve your packaging problem! That's why it’s worth 
looking into. In addition, it’s plentiful...and its use helps 
Uncle Sam conserve precious steel, tin and tinplate. 

There are other reasons, too, why so many manufacturers 
are using Anchor Hocking glass. Many new developments 
are responsible for the array of excellent advantages it gives 
you today. Bur that’s not all. Anchor Hocking also gives 
extra benefits at no extra cost...the services of its experts in 
engineering and in biological and chemical research. These 


men know their business inside out, can be helpful to new 
users of glass in many ways, including simplifying and ex- 
pediting change-over. 

Today—call in your friendly Anchor Hocking packag- 
ing engineer. Ask him about the Anchor Hocking com- 
plete package—container and closure, made for each other 
by one company, available from a single supply source. 
And remember—whether you want the complete package 
or the containers and closures separately—your best buy 
is Anchor Hocking! 


Worth looking into! Anchor Hocking Containers and Closures 


Anchor Hocking Narrow Mouth Rounds and 
Plain Round Jugs are outstanding containers for 
insecticides, rubbing alcohol, liquid polishes and 
waxes, and a wide variety of household chemicals 
17 sizes of Narrow Mouth Rounds are available, 
in amber or crystal, ranging from 4 oz. to 128 
ozs., with pint and quart sizes illustrated. Also 
shown are the 4 gallon and gallon Plain Round 
Jugs. These containers are easy 

to dispense from, make it pos- 

sible to see quantity at all times 


Aachor €.1.Cap.. Pitch of cap thread 
and glass container thread 
matches throughout their en- 
tire length, gives better, tighter 
seal. Absence of interference 
between cap and container 
threads makes cap easier to spin 
off or on. Fine knurls, cylin- 
drical side walls and neatly 
turned wire edge provide better 
appearance. 


KING 


GLASS @ CAPS 
SR Mb. ; 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION + LANCASTER, OHIO 





TO BE SURE IT’S PURE... 
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OU can be absolutely certain that the 
para-dichlorobenzene you buy will be 
pure... if you specify Du Pont “Parapont.” 
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This quality para-dichlorobenzene must 
meet the highest standards of purity before 
it can leave the Du Pont plant. Every drum 
of every shipment is consistently white... 
lustrous... free-flowing. You can rely on that. 


” 
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‘*Parapont” para-dichlorobenzene is made 
in seven different granulations to fill every 
commercial need. Moreover, your order can 
be filled promptly because Du Pont always 
has an adequate supply on hand. Place a trial 
order with us, and you'll be back for more. 


* TRADE MARK 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC), ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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To be properly perfumed, an insecticide should be 
put into the hands of a competent perfumer, experi- 
enced in this special field. Insecticides must be care- 
fully treated so that the proper balance between base 


odor and perfume be achieved. There is a right way 


to perfume an insecticide which leaves no obnoxious 


base odor and no perfumy pall. 





Savings News,” 
For coby write 
War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Depart. 
ment, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 
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“TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation has 
come this formula for reaching the 10% of gross payroll War 
Bond objective: 


1. Decide to get 10%. 

It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 

ment and labor have gotten together and decided the 

job could be done, the job was done. 
2. Get a committee of labor and management to work out 
details for solicitation. 

a. They, in tum, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 
no more than 10 workers. 

b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker 
with his name on it. 

ec. An estimate should be made of the possible amount 
each worker can set aside so that an “over-all” 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be able to set 
aside 10%, others can save more. 

3. Set aside a date to start the drive. 

4. There should be little or no time between the announce- 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. 

The drive should last not over 1 week. 

5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, 
or just a plain announcement in each department. 

6. Schedule competition between departments; show 
progress charts daily. 

7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “T.” 
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S of today, more than 20,000 firms of 
all sizes have reached the “Honor 
Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds. This is a glorious 
testimony to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 


But there is still more to be done. By 
January ist, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings in War Bonds. 


You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 


TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to— 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S” 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by SOAP 
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| BUG ONTINUING research is dem- 
fe WARE onstrating the effectiveness 
ener of this SAFE, vegetable insecticide 
in the control of insect pests. Asa 

result, the demand for Kenya 

Pyrethrum increases continually for use in the 


armed forces, on the farm and in the home. 


KEN REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Meaning KENYA PYRETHRUM 
THE GREAT, NATURAL SAFE VEGETABLE INSECTICIDE 








STO THE EVER MARCHING PEST COLUMNS 
... WITH KEN-YA-PYE! 
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... Offical Test Insecticide 


TOCKS of the 1942 Official Test Insecticide are available 
for immediate shipment from the office of this Association. The 
1942 O.T.1. is required for all current testing and grading of fly 
sprays by the official Peet-Grady Method. The 1942 O.T.1. will 
remain official until June 1, 1943 


Directions for use of the O.T.|. and the technique of the Peet- 
Grady Method are given in a booklet, a copy of which is included 
in each carton of O.T.| 


The O.T.1. is available at $5.00 per dozen bottles, plus shipping 
costs, to members of this Association. To non-members, there is 
an additional service charge of $1.00 per dozen bottles. Single 
bottles are $1.00 each. Check with order is required 


v 


Vational _Mtnciiebion of 
Snsocticide EP Disinfectant Manufacturers, :* 


110 East 42nd Street New York 


OFFICERS 


President JouHN Curtett, McCormick & Co., Baltimore 
First Vice-President H. A. Netson, Chemical Supply Co., Cleveland 


Second Vice-President Gorpon M. Barron, Baird & McGuire, Inc., 
Holbrook, Mass. 


Treasurer JoHN Powe tL, John Powell & Co., New York 
Secretar) H. W. Hamitton, White Tar Co. of N. J., Kearny, N. J. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


j. L. Baenn Huntington Labs., Inc., Huntington, Ind Dr. E. G. KLARMANN 
Lehn & Fink Prods. Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 
R. O. Cowin Standard Oil of Ohio, Cleveland 
Cc. L. Wemicu C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 
i - . - ~ y 
W. B. Eooy Rochester Germicide Co., Rochester, N. ‘ 2 Oe Wee Daviee-Young Seep Cn., Dapeen, O. 


CrHaates W. Furst Furst-McNess Co., Freeport, III. W. j. Zick Stanco, Inc., New York 
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50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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UPER 20 
UPER 30 
UPER 40 
UPER 100 








.-4ND PURIFIED OLEORESIN 
OF PYRETHRUM FLOWERS 
ASSAYING 20% PYRETHRINS 


With the rapid changes in the utilization of Pyrethrum prod- 
ucts we desire to emphasize our facilities for the manufacture of 


high concentrations now a focus of interest. 


Purified Oleoresin of Pyrethrum, 20% Pyrethrins wax free is 


available—subject to allocation under Order M-179. 


& For agricultural, livestock, household and veneral extermina- 
tion use we are glad to serve the industry to the extent of our 
ability. Stocks are limited and necessarily are being apportionated 


in accord with importance of end use. 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 
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735 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 





War Bonds 


for Christmas 


A Merry Christmas 


and a 
Happy New Year 
On All of You 





BAIRD & McGUIRE, Inc. 
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Official Publication, Nat'l. Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers 

















J\ THE National Associa- 
tion of Insecticide & Disinfectant 
Manufacturers holds its 29th annual 
meeting in New York, all attention 
is focused on 1943. What will next 
year bring forth? What are the 
chances of the industry in its present 
form surviving the war? Will some 
of the smaller and weaker units be 
knocked completely out of the pic- 
ture? Where does it fit into the war 
set-up? Will companies working 
wholly or chiefly in supplying civi- 
lian goods be forced to quit or change 
the nature of their business? These 
and a dozen other similar questions 
rearing their heads above every es- 
tablishment in the industry undoubt- 
edly account for the unusually seri- 
ous vein in which the Association 
finds its deliberations this year,—the 
most serious perhaps since its found- 
ing in 1914. Manufacturers and dis- 
tributors frankly are worried and 
make no bones about showing it. 

But the outlook is perhaps not as 
black as some have chosen to paint it. 
Our guess is that the industry is going 
to survive the war much in its present 
form and that no greater number of 
units will be knocked out than would 
be eliminated in any ordinary non- 
war year. Government departments, 


. . « will we survive ? 


particularly the W. P. B., we feel, are 
coming more and more to realize that 
products of sanitation,—insecticides, 
disinfectants, maintenance materials, 
—are vital in a war economy. Off- 
hand, they may not look too im- 
portant today compared with air- 
planes, tanks, guns and shells, but 
without them, a hundred dangers, 
any one of which uncontrolled might 
hamstring an important part of the 
war output, confront us. 

As long as there is food to be 
shipped and processed, and war 
plants to be maintained, and the 
health of our armed forces and work- 
ers to be protected, the products of 
this industry are vital. We fear what 
might happen if such protective and 
maintenance products were not avail- 
able in our present feverish war pro- 
duction. The essentiality of these 
products as war materials is appar- 
ently coming to be appreciated to a 
greater extent in Washington as time 
goes on. Thus, we believe that the 
need for the industry in the war econ- 
omy,—apart from the large tonnage 
of materials which it is supplying 
direct to Army, Navy and Lend-Lease, 
—augurs well for its survival in spite 
of openly expressed fears to the con- 
trary. 
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—_ to fifty inmates of the 
Oregon State Hospital for the Insane died 
recently from sodium fluoride poisoning, 
the fluoride having been incorporated either 
accidentally or deliberately in scrambled 
frozen eggs served to 467 patients. The 
very minute this news first broke in the 
papers, there was probably not an experi- 
enced pest control operator in the country 
who could not have solved the case in one 
quick guess,—sodium fluoride. Placing the 
blame on “bad eggs,’ and a ban on other 
shipments from the same lot by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the fren- 
zied activities of Oregon state officials were 
all just so much window-dressing—and all 
too late. 

The basic cause of this tragedy lies in the 
fact that a supply of white sodium fluoride 
could ever have made its way into an insti- 
tution of any kind, and particularly into a 
state hospital for the insane. The absence 
of a strictly enforced law requiring tinted 
fluoride permitted these deaths to occur, and 
Oregon officials have nobody to blame but 
themselves. Human carelessness may have 
been a factor, but basically the law was at 
fault. And the sad part of such tragedies 
is that we know they will happen again and 
again, that they will continue to happen 
until white fluoride is banned for insec- 
ticidal use in every state in the country. 
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Bcsiers limitations on pyre- 
thrum have found some manufacturers of 
non-poisonous roach powders in a quandary. 
With pyrethrum and rotenone materials 
unavailable, what can they use? Where 
there are non-poisonous stipulations, so- 
dium fluoride is naturally ruled out. There 
remain very few suitable substitutes. Fore- 
most to mind comes borax which has been 
used for years against roaches, mostly how- 
ever as a diluent for pyrethrum. But borax 
will kill roaches, say the entomologists, 
even though it takes about seven days to 
do the job. More recently, boric acid has 
been revived as a roach powder, although 


it was pretty much abandoned twenty years 
ago for this purpose and is not held in very 
high esteem by old-time pest control opera- 
tors with whom we have discussed the sub- 
ject. There are also several activated dusts, 
that is dusts which have been impregnated 
with a small amount of pyrethrum or syn- 
thetic insecticide or combination of both. 

With this narrow choice of materials, we 
were asked recently by a manufacturer what 
could be supplied as a “good” non-poison- 
ous roach powder to a government depart- 
ment. We casually mentioned plain borax 
and also a mixture of borax with one of the 
activated dusts, the latter to knock the 
roaches down and the borax to kill them 
dead in seven days. But we reserved deci- 
sion on the use of “‘good”’ in the description, 
—and realized suddenly how important 
pyrethrum is in a non-poisonous roach 
powder. Like other things, we don’t miss it 
until we can’t get it. 


Y ies 


\W it a pyrethrum spray kill 


snakes? Although to some members of the 
insecticide industry, this query may have 
a humorous aspect, it is brought up here in 
all seriousness. An insecticide manufac- 
turer had been selling his pyrethrum-oil 
spray for some time to a zoo where because 
of conditions, insect problems are often 
quite serious. But this product had been 
used for spraying the snakes in the zoo regu- 
larly for the control of mites on these rep- 
tiles. The results were reported as excellent 
until the arrival recently of a new batch of 
snakes from the south. Type or size of 
snake are not mentioned. But it seems that 
after spraying, all of this new batch died 
within a half-hour. 

Consulting a prominent entomologist, 
he pointed out that pyrethrum will kill 
certain fish, frogs, and some other small 
reptiles. He surmised that such a spray 
might be dangerous to use around any 
cold-blooded animal including snakes of 
good size. Accordingly, the experience of 
this manufacturer is passed on to others 
in the industry as a warning. 
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War Production Problems 
Discussed by N.A.I.D.M. 


Face handicap of growing material and con- 


tainer shortages ..» Hold 29th annual meet- 
ing in New York... Hear W.P.B. and O.P.A. 


speakers on outlook ... Supplies for Army, 


Navy viewed . . . New technical develop- 


ments and substitute materials discussed . . . 


ROBLEMS which the war has 

brought to the manufacturer of 

insecticides, disinfectants, and 
allied sanitation products are present- 
ing the main subjects of discussion at 
the 29th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insecticide & Dis- 
infectant Manufacturers being held 
December 7 and 8 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York. Raw material diffi- 
culties, substitute materials, containers 
ind container problems, relations with 
the Army, Navy and other govern- 
ment departments in supplying finished 
goods, labeling and specifications, new 
technical developments in insecticides 
and disinfectants, the outlook in war 
production,—these are the topics which 
make up the bulk of the program of 
the two-day meeting. Representatives 
of the W.P.B., O.P.A., Department of 
Agriculture, U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, and other Government depart- 
ments as well as a number of leading 
experts from the industry are listed on 
the program. 

Some of the leading speakers 
and their subjects include Dr. Gilbert 
L. Dunnahoo, Surgeon of the U. S. 
Public Health Service on “Disinfesta- 
tion of Aircraft;” Dr. E. L. Griffin of 
the Department of Agriculture on 
“War Problems in Insecticide Label- 
ing;” Melvin Goldberg of W.P.B. on 
“The Insecticide Situation;” Dr. H. L. 
Haller, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, on “The Aerosol Insecticide 
Program;” Dr. R. C. Roark, Chief, of 
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Insecticide Investigations, U.S.D.A., on 
“New Potential Insecticides;” R. S. 
Solinsky of W.P.B. on “The Can Situ- 
ation;” William W. Fitzhugh of 
W.P.B. on “Development of New Sub- 
stitute Containers;” Edward Casey of 
W.P.B. on “Coal-tar Chemicals;” N. L. 
Markwood of the Department of Com- 
merce on “Insecticide Business during 
Wartime;” and others. 

Other leading speakers include 
Frank W. Lovejoy of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. on “Business at War,” 
John W. Vandercook, N.B.C. Radio 
news commentator, and Dr. C. W. 
Kearns of the University of Illinois. 
Committee chairmen who are sched- 
uled to report include Dr. E. G. Klar- 
mann of Lehn & Fink, Inc.; Dr. A. E. 
Badertscher of McCormick & Co.; F. 
W. Fletcher of Dow Chemical Co.; 
F. C. Nelson of Stanco, Inc.; N. J. 
Gothard of Sinclair Refining Co.; and 
Dr. R. B. Trusler of the Davies- Young 
Soap Co. Several symposiums, each 
covering a series of short addresses by 
experts in their respective fields are 
listed, one on various containers, an- 
other on disinfectant and sanitary 
products materials, and one on insec- 
ticide materials. 

The meeting is covering the 
usual two days with group luncheons 
each day. Preceding the regular ses- 
sions, a meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors was held at the hotel on Sun- 
day evening, December 6. John Cur- 
lett, McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 


SOAP 


JOHN N. CURLETT 
McCormick & Co. 
President, N.A.I.D.M. 


president of the Association, is presid- 
ing, assisted by Henry A. Nelson, 
Chemical Supply Co., Cleveland, first 
vice-president. The program is in 
charge of H. W. Hamilton of the 
Koppers Company, White Tar Divi- 
sion, secretary of the Association. Reg- 
istration and financial matters are in 
charge of John Powell of John Powell 
& Co., treasurer. The convention will 
close with an informal dinner to be 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel on Tues- 
day evening, December 8. Group sing- 
ing and other informal entertainment 
is in charge of A. W. Morrison of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. The usual 
cocktail party and floor show has been 
eliminated this year. The program in 
full follows: 


—PROGRAM— 
Monday—December Seventh 
Morning Session 
J. N. CURLETT, Presiding 
9:00 A.M. Registration. 


10:00 A.M. Meeting called to order. 
Address of the President—J. N 
Curlett, McCormick & Co. 


Report of the Treasurer — John 
Powell, John Powell & Co. 


Report of the Secretary—H. W. 
Hamilton, Koppers Co., White Tar 
Division. 
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H. A. NELSON, Ist Vice-president 


1ical Supply 


Report of the Membership Com- 
mittee—H. A. Nelson, -Chemical 
Supply Co. 

“The War Production Board Indus- 
trial and Household Insecticide 
Manufacturers Advisory Com- 
mittee”—Ira P. MacNair, MacNair- 
Dorland Co. 

Appointment of Committees 
Election of Nominating Committee 
“Glass Containers and Closures” 
Hugh J Crawford, Consultant 
Glass and Closure Section, Con- 
tainer Div., War Production Board 
Washington, D. C 

“Business at War”—Frank W. Love- 
joy, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 


12:30 P.M. Group Luncheon 


Monday—December Seventh 
Afternoon Session 
J. N. CURLETT, Presiding 


2:00 P.M. Meeting called to orde: 


Report of Insecticide Scientific 


Committee—General Chairman, Dr 


I 
A. E. Badertscher, McCormick & 


Co. 
Mothproofing Committee—F. W 
Fletcher, Dow Chemical Co 


H. W. HAMILTON, Secretary 


White Tar C 


Cattle Spray Committee—F. 
Nelson, Stanco, Inc. 


‘Base Insecticide Oils’ —N. 
Gothard, Sinclair Refining Co. 


“Insecticide Testing Method”—Dr. 
C. W. Kearns, Department of 
Entomology, University of Illinois 


Metal Cans”—R. B. Solinsky, 
Chief, Metal Can and Collapsible 
Tube Section, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


The Chemical Situation”—Melvin 
Goldberg, Specialist, Insecticides 
and Fungicides, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 
Insecticide Materials Symposium 
Pyrethrum—Harold Noble, S. B 
Penick & Co. 
Rotenone—R. B. Stoddard, Dodge 
& Olcott, Inc. 
Lethane—D., F. Murphy, Rohm & 
Haas Co 
Thanite — Friar Thompson, Jr., 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Pyrin—Alfred Weed, John Powell 
& Co. 
Velsicol—A. R. Jameson, Velsi- 
col Corp. 


“New Potential Insecticides’—Dr. 
R. C. Roark, Chief, Insecticide In- 
vestigations, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


“Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration during Wartime’’—Dr. E. L 
Griffin, Insecticide Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Dry Skin Milk as a Food for the 
Adult Fly”"—by F. W. Fletcher and 
Eugene E. Kenaga (By title) 
F. W. Fletcher 


Adjournment. 


Tuesday—December Eighth 
Morning Session 
H. A. NELSON, Presiding 
10:00 A.M. Meeting called to order. 


Report of Disinfectant Scientific 
and Standards Committee—Dr. E. 
G. Klarmann, Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp. 


Disinfectant and Sanitary Products 
Symposium* 
Pine Oil—F. U. Rapp, Hercules 
Powder Co. 
Waxes — J. A. Schade, Innis, 
Speiden Co. 
Petroleum Products Shell Oil 
Company. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


“Ceiling Prices” — John K. West- 
berg, Price Executive, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, 
a ¢c 


Container Symposium* 
American Can Co., Aridor Co., 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Wilson 
& Bennett Mfg. Co., Thomas W. 
Dunn Co., St. Regis Paper Co., 
N. P. Dana. 


* Firms other than those listed will 
be called upon to report also. 
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ZORDON BAIRD, 2nd Vice-president 
Baird & McGuire, Inc. 


“Insecticide Industry during War- 
time”—N,. L. Markwood, Chemicals 
Staff, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 
a <. 


12:30 P.M. Group Luncheon. 


Tuesday—December Eighth 
Afternoon Session 


J. N. CURLETT, Presiding 


2:00 P.M. Meeting called to order 


“Proposed Wax Specifications” - 
Dr. R. B. Trusler, Davies-Young 
Soap Co., Chairman, Sanitary Spe- 
cialties Scientific Committee. 


2:30 P.M. 


“News of the Day”"—John W. Van 
dercook, NBC News Commentator 


“Disinfestation of Aircraft”’—Sur- 
geon Gilbert L. Dunnahoo, U: S 
Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Election of Officers. 

Report of Resolutions Committee 
New and Unfinished Business. 
Adjourn. 


7:00 P.M. Annual Informal Dinner 


JOHN POWELL, Treasurer 
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ODAY marks the anniversary of 
the sneak play of the Japs in 
bombing Pearl Harbor. This at- 
tack, to put it mildly, has had a great 
influence on the trend of all business 
during the past year including our in- 
dustry. The problems which we have 
today seem insurmountable and we all 
feel sure that the world has never ex- 
perienced anything like it before and 
wonder what will be the final outcome. 
For example, we wonder what will be 
the outcome of wartime government 
restrictions on industry. Quote:— 
“When a state increases in wealth 
and luxury men indulge in am- 
bitious projects and are eager for 
high dignities. Each feels ashamed 
that any of his fellow men should 
surpass him. The common people 
feel themselves oppressed by the 
grasping of some, and their vanity 
is flattered by others. Fired with 
evil passions, they are no longer 
willing to submit to control, but 
demand that everything be sub- 
ject to their authority. The in- 
variable result is that the govern- 
ment assumes the noble names of 
free and popular, but becomes in 
fact that most execrable thing, 
mob rule.” 


This sounds as though it came 
from one of our modern philosophers, 
describing conditions as they are today. 
However, in reality, it was written in 
125 B.C. and the histories of the world 
tell the story from that time until 
now. The same feeling as expressed in 
the quotation is in the minds of many 
—yes even in this room; but when we 
stop and think we know that only 


through experiences do we progress. 
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The Presidents Address .. . 


Before the 29th Annual Meeting, National 
Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers, New York, Dec., 7, 1942... 


by John N. Curtetd 


McCormick & Company 


History is being made today, 
not only by the armed forces, but by 
industry. Modern miracles are being 
performed. Our industry has a definite 
function to perform and it can be ex- 
pressed in three factors: Service, Sac- 
tifice and Co-operation. 

Our service is to help maintain 
the health of our soldiers and our peo- 
ple. No matter what our hardships in 
procuring raw materials, it is essential 
that our products be supplied to pre- 
vent the spread of disease and epi- 
demics. It is significant that in the 
islands of the Pacific, where permanent 
sanitation and hospitalization facilities 
for handling large masses of troops are 
not available, that we are not losing 
men because of disease and infection. 
Insecticides, disinfectants, sulfanilim- 
ide, the airplane, as well as other fac- 
tors, are contributing to the welfare 


and safety of our forces. 


We are giving to government 
officials, and interested parties, the 
benefit of the knowledge of our re- 
search departments which is so sorely 
needed at this time. 

Sacrifice is a wartime essential. 
At this time, it is important that every 
American realize that business, as well 
as personal sacrifices, must be made. 
Our first objective is to win the war 
and in order to do that we must have 
a healthy army, navy and a healthy 
home front. First things come first 
and it is very likely that it will be 
necessary to make sacrifices in branded 
merchandise because of the diversion 


of our essential products to the war. 
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Research in our laboratories will have 
to be diverted from products for cil- 
ilian trade in the building of our busi- 
nesses, to research for products to pro- 
tect our men at the front. Day by day 


this is becoming more of a reality. 


Co-operation, the third factor, 
a noble one—one which years ago peo- 
ple talked of but did little about. 
However, in our industry, through our 
Association, co-operation has become a 
reality. At this time when quick 
changes and new products are devel- 
oped, it is becoming even more real, and 
it is necessary to present a united front 
to put first things first and see our 
job well done. Therefore, as individual 
members we must co-operate one with 
another to survive as an industry. Only 
in that way can we place our industry 
as a vital factor in winning the war 
and maintaining the health of the 


nation. 


Since our last meeting, an In- 
dustry Advisory Committee has been 
appointed by the War Production 
Board. A review of their work will 
be given at this meeting and while this 
committee is representative of the en- 
tire industry, and not our Association 
alone, they have made excellent sug- 
gestions which have proven most help- 
ful in arriving at decisions. Their func- 
tion is one of advice and with their 
knowledge of the industry, and its fa- 
cilities, as well as the problems of the 
War Production Board, a full service 
has been rendered to both the govern- 
ment and our industry. 

The Executive Office has had its 
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busiest year in history and our Execu- 
tive Secretary, as well as the Advisory 
Committee who functioned so efh- 
ciently during my sojourn with WPB 
for six months of this year, and vari- 
ous committees and the other officers 
of the Association have given their time 
and best thought to the problems with 
which they were confronted. I want 
to personally thank all at this time for 
their co-operation. 


This has been a hectic year 


PINE OIL 


By F. 
Here ule ‘ 


ARLY reports indicate that natural 
E pine oil production may drop off 
ten to fifteen per cent as compared 
with 1942 production. 
labor and overburdened transportation 


Scarcity of 


facilities will be responsible for any 
curtailment in production. 


Any reasonable reduction in 
natural pine oil production will be 
counterbalanced with synthetic produc- 
tion. Synthetic pine oil celebrated its 
first anniversary this month. During 
this year economies have been made and 
production methods improved. These 
factors have resulted in an appreciable 
reduction in cost to the consumer. On 
December 1, 1941, synthetic pine oil 
was made available at 16'2 cents per 
pound in tank cars in the South. In 
1942, it was reduced to 10 
Today, it can be 


procured at 7.7 cents per pound in 


June, 


cents per pound. 


tank cars in the South. 


Consumers should realize that 
normal purchases throughout the new 
year will enable pine oil producers to 
distribute the 60,000,000 pounds of 
pine oil equitably to all industries. Peri- 
odic purchases in moderate quantities 
for consumption only will permit pro- 
ducers to deliver pine oil at a rate that 
will keep everyone supplied with this 
basic raw material through 1943. 


S 


Applicability of 4, 6-dinitro-o- 
cresol as a cockroach poison is the sub- 
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with many changes and at this time it 
looks as though many more changes 
will be necessary because of the vital 
part our industry plays in preserving 
health, but we must go ahead as we 
have, a service to our fellow man to 
perform and when the job at hand is 
finished, we will be back again build- 
ing for the future, just as the people 
back in 125 B.C. must have started 
when order was again brought out of 


chaos. 


UTLOOK 


U. Rapp 


Powder Co. 


ject of an article by James B. Gahan, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
the October, 1942, issue of the Jour- 
nal of Economic Entomology. The 
product was found to be more toxic 
and to kill more rapidly than either 
sodium fluoride or pyrethrum when 
tested against the American cockroach. 
It was more effective at a § per cent 
concentration than pyrethrum at § per 
cent or sodium fluoride at 50 per cent. 
Exposure to the air in a room for 

days did not destroy the toxicity of a 
10 per cent dust. In tests designed to 
eliminate the possibility of ingestion 
the compound was highly effective as 
a contact insecticide. Of seven mate- 
rials tested as diluents, talc and red- 
wood bark flour were found to be the 
most effective. Two characteristics 
that may limit its use as a control for 
roaches are its toxicity to animals and 
its tendency to stain floors and furni- 


ture. 


A study of the toxicity of paradi- 
dichlorbenzene when used as a larvicide 
in the control of housefly larvae is re- 
ported in an article in the October, 
1942, issue of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Entomology. The authors, H. 
C. Manis, A. L. Dugas and Irving Fox, 
are connected with the Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. Their experiments 
involved tests with a series of concen- 
trations of paradichlorbenzene on the 


third instar larvae of the housefly. 


SOAP 


The results show that concen- 
trations of the larvicide above 249.4 
mg. per 100 grams of treated food are 
quite toxic to the larvae, and at a con- 
1234.6 mg. per 100 
grams of treated food 100 per cent 


centration of 


mortality was obtained. The median 
lethal concentration of paradichlor- 
benzene was found to be 430.5 mg. per 
100 grams of treated food. Concentra- 
tions to 497.5 and 
1234.6 mg. per 100 grams of treated 
food resulted in 100 per cent mortality 


corresponding 


in open and closed garbage pails when 
applied as a layer over the top of the 
food. 


The toxic action of paradi- 
chlorbenzene in these experiments is 
thought to be due to its combined ac- 
tion as a fumigant and a stomach 


poison. 


A method is given applicable 
to the determination of rotenone in 
insecticidal sprays containing rotenone 
and kerosene with a phenolic resin 
(Cardolite 627) as mutual solvent: 
One volume of the standard toxic 
solution containing 0.25 per cent of 
rotenone is diluted to 10 volumes with 
kerosene. Pass 20 cc. of this solution 
through a 2x22 cm. column of 
magnesia-sea sand (1:2 by weight) by 
suction. The column is developed by 
125 cc. of petroleum ether boiling 
at 30-60°C., producing the following 
chromatogram: Top-1.5 cm., a color- 
less zone with no fluorescence and no 
color reaction; 18 cm., light orange 
zone with no fluorescence and no color 
reaction (Cardolite); bottom-0.5 cm., 
intense yellow zone with bluish green 
fluorescence and intense color reaction 
for rotenone and deguelin; 2.0 cm.. 
colorless zone with no fluorescence and 
no color reaction; filtrate colorless 
with the fluorescence of kerosene but 
no color reaction. The yellow zonc 
containing all the rotenone is com- 


pletely eluted with three 25-cc. por- 


tions of acetone. The resulting solu- 


tion is analyzed colorimetrically or 
polarimetrically for rotenone. F. A. 
Gunther. J. Econ. Entomol. 35, 458 


(1942). 
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HOUSEHOLD SPRAYS 
Sopovice \NDUSTRIAL SPRAYS 
CATTLE SPRAYS 


are now produced with 
Hercules Chemicals 
derived from domestic Sources 
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th anite A powerful 
f for household and ca ttle sprays 


loaic agen 
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Kills more flies in a 2% solution than a 5% solution of standard 
pyrethrum extract. 
1.75% Thanite makes Grade B spray 
2.00% Thanite makes Grade A spray 
2.5 % Thanite makes Grade AA spray 
mpletely effective aga 
It combines high knockdown, 


Iso used with success in heavy- 


Thanite is 100% active. Is co inst most 
ousehold insect pests. 


common h 
pellency- Thanite is a 


kill, and re 
base oils for cattle 
pare the killing powe 


low, and yo 


sprays. 
Com r of your present sprays with the 
figures given be y spray manu- 
ers use Thanite. 


u will see why so man 


factur 
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1.75 
: 98.4 

2.00 : 98.9 a + 08 31.0 . 

99.2 é +124 65.3 AA 

99.7 : “ad +19.1 75.4 AA 

100.0 50 +24.8 83.1 AA 

: = +41.6 94.6 AA 











50 Viscosity 
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+ 3.7 No moribund flies. 
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DHS activator 


rr 
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DHS Activator is helping to make existing stocks of pyrethrum 
produce more fly sprays and agricultural dusts, because it 
activates the pyrethrum content. This has proved valuable 


in the war emergency. 


A report by the Department of Entomology, University of 
Delaware (copies on request) contains scientific proof that 
DHS Activator makes pyrethrum do more work; increases 
knockdown and kill, and reduces costs. It will make a more 
active spray with the same pyrethrum content, or it will allow 
you to maintain your present toxicity with less of this now- 
scarce, toxic agent. DHS also increases effectiveness against 
crawling insects. It is compatible with all other materials used 


in insect sprays- 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 








YARMOR PINE OIL 


ulated with Yar 
n of knock- 


ballle sprays properly form mor 


Pine Oil provide a desirable combinatio 


down, kill,and re spray- 


pellency in one 


10r 18 also a valuable ingredient in general dis- 
and scrubbing soaps. 


yrming OF- 


Yarn 
It is a 


infectants, cleaners, 
powerful germicide for all except pus- fe 
ganisms, and has 4 pleasant piney odor. 

Qy-los 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


¥,| 961 MARKET STREET ° WILMINGTON, 


DELAWARE 
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OW much pyrethrum will be 

available in the United States 

during 1943? How much of 
this will be needed for the Army, 
Navy, Lend-Lease and other govern- 
ment purposes? How much, if any, 
will be left after filling these needs for 
the manufacture of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and household and industrial in- 
On the 
answer to these questions depends the 


secticides for civilian use? 
immediate future policy of the insecti- 
cide industry, both agricultural and 
household, and to what extent the in- 
dustry will have to rely on an ex- 
panded supply of synthetic materials. 
On the answers will also depend the 
character, type and quantities of vari- 
ous insecticides which will be mar- 
keted during 1943 and 1944. 

Two months ago, the belief was 
quite general in Washington and 
among insecticide material suppliers 
that practically no pyrethrum would 
be available in 1943 for the manufac- 
ture of industrial and household insec- 
ticides for civilian use. The figures as 
then compiled showed that the de- 
mand for the aerosol program for the 
armed’ forces plus the needs for regu- 
lar liquid insecticides for Army, Navy, 
Lend-Lease, etc., might take ten or 
twelve million pounds and that no 
pyrethrum would be left for civilian 
insect spray manufacture. If there 
were an excess after Government needs 
were filled, agriculture would have first 
call on such stocks, according to opin- 
ions from both official and unofficial 
quarters. In short, the average manu- 
facturer of sprays for household and 
industrial uses would have to depend 
wholly on synthetic materials and there 


was no certainty that the supply of 
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PYRETHRUM OUTLOOK... 


How much will be available in 1943 
for household, industrial, and agricultural 
uses after war needs are satistied? 


these would be adequate to take care 
of demands. 

During the past month, the 
pyrethrum situation appears to have 
changed,—or at least, the outlook 
seems to have changed based on opin- 
ions expressed in Washington as well as 
those reported from Kenya and Lon- 
don. Whereas the previous outlook 
was for no pyrethrum for civilian use 
in the United States in 1943, the latest 
reports indicate that there may be as 
much as 4,000,000 pounds or more of 
flowers available for American agri- 
culture and household type sprays next 
year. Of this, agriculture will have 
first call on 2,000,000 pounds and up, 
leaving possibly some 2,000,000 pounds 
for household and industrial sprays. 
Included in the agricultural figure are 
cattle sprays. In the figure for house- 
hold type sprays, emphasis is placed on 
the use of this pyrethrum for food and 
health protection such as mill and mos- 
quito sprays. Total gallonage will be 
brought up by the use of additional 
synthetic materials. This is the general 
picture of this section of insecticide 
needs as it now stands. 

In attempting to calculate avail- 
able pyrethrum supplies for 1943, sev- 
eral sets of figures have to be consid- 
ered. Based on a report from London 
from the British Raw Material Supply 
Commission as discussed in Washing- 
ton, they estimate,—and their figure 
is held to be rather conservative,—that 
about 11,000,000 pounds of pyrethrum 
will be shipped to the United States 
during 1943 from Kenya. On the other 
hand, the Board of Economic Warfare 
in Washington hopes that as much as 
16,000,000 pounds will be shipped next 
year. In fact, reports indicate that if 


SOAP 


the Kenya Farmers’ Association will 
guarantee to ship 16,000,000 pounds 
or more, the Board of Economic War- 
fare will agree to an increase in the 
price of 24% cents per pound. The 
present shipping price is 18/2 cents 
per pound and the increase would bring 
the new price up to 21 cents including 
cartage and freight to New York, war 
risk and other insurance extra. 

Basing calculations on the more 
conservative 11,000,000 
pounds, the material would likely be 
distributed about as follows: (1) an 
allowance of 10 per cent would be 
made for losses through enemy action, 
mostly boats sunk by submarines, leav- 
ing approximately 10,000,000 pounds. 
(2) 25 per cent is to be set aside for 
Lend-Lease requirements. About 2,- 
500,000 pounds would be manufac- 
tured into extract and shipped abroad 
on Lend-Lease mostly to the Suez area. 
This would leave 7,500,000 pounds. 
(3) For the Army and Navy, about 
4,000,000 to 4,500,000 pounds would 
be needed. This would allow 1,500,000 
pounds for aerosol insecticide bombs, 
§00,000 pounds for louse powder, and 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 pounds for 
regular AA and similar sprays. In- 
cluded in this over-all figure would be 
something up to 550,000 pounds for 
the U. S. Public Health Service, partly 
as aerosol and partly as regular spray 
for airplane disinfestation and similar 
work. (4) This would leave about 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 pounds for 
agriculture and household sprays. On 
this supply, agriculture and stock 
sprays would have first call. Mill sprays, 
and sprays for food processing factories 
and other essential uses would also re- 
From 


figure of 


ceive important consideration. 
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this quantity would also come the re- 
quirements of professional pest control 
operators for pyrethrum powder for 
essential industrial insect control. It 
was reported that an adequate supply 
of pyrethrum for this latter purpose 
would be made available from these 
stocks. 

Of course, the foregoing figures 
are all approximations, almost specula- 
tion, and do not add up exactly to the 
total as given. So many factors which 
may vary from month to month are 
involved that no accurate picture of 
the outlook can be drawn. The main 
impression which they, give is that 
there may be larger stocks of pyreth- 
rum than was heretofore believed pos- 
sible. 


ments may be nearer to the “hopes” of 


Furthermore, the actual ship- 


the Bureau of Economic Warfare than 
to the conservative estimate of the 
British Raw Materials Supply Commis- 
sion. At the higher price with a greater 
incentive to produce and ship the 
flowers, it has been held in Washing- 
ton that Kenya can boost its output 
over 20,000,000 pounds by 1944. If 
sinkings do not take a much heavier 
toll than previous experience indicates, 
hopeful thinking makes a total of 15,- 
000,000 pounds for 1943 appear likely. 


a now, stocks of pyrethrum 


in the United States are low. In 
order to fill the sudden needs of India 
for pyrethrum to combat a serious epi- 


demic of malaria, the Kenya Farmers’ 
Association has been forced to cancel 
portions of contracts on material 
destined for the United States. These 
cancellations have approximated 25 per 
cent of material destined for recent 
shipment and have not helped the stock 
situation in the United States. Inci- 
dentally, these cancellations are on con- 
> cents 


tracts calling for a price of 18! 
per pound. Subsequent shipments to 
replace cancellations will undoubtedly 
be made at the expected higher price 
of 21 cents per pound. All told by the 
end of 1942, about 8,000,000 pounds 
of pyrethrum will have been imported 
during the year into the United States. 
This figure is well below average and 
accounts along with war demand to a 
great extent for the shortage today. 


The situation in Kenya as re- 
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ported in Washington is also worth a 
word or two in comment. Some thou- 
sands of acres of flowers were left un- 
harvested this year in Kenya, reports 
state. Growing costs there have jumped 
sharply, particularly taxes which have 
multiplied several fold. The opinion 
has been expressed that it will take the 
higher price to the Kenya growers 
really to get the crop harvested and 
shipped. At the lower price, shipments 
are not likely to come up to expecta- 
tions, but with a 1'2-cent increase, 
higher growing costs will be covered 
and there will be the necessary incen- 
tive to push collection and shipments. 

Behind the changed outlook in 
pyrethrum for 1943 are several fac- 
tors, chief of which is the reduced esti- 
mate of Army needs. Up until a month 
or so ago, it was believed that the 
American Army alone would require 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000 pounds dur- 
ing 1943. More recently, that estimate 
has been reduced to 4,000,000 pounds. 
Where it had been believed previously 
that the aerosol program of the Army 
would require at least 6,000,000 pounds 
next year, reports,—which of course 
cannot be confirmed,—indicate that 
only 1,500,000 pounds are now in- 
cluded in the figures for 1943. There 
is always the possibility that this may 
be changed again and that the original 
large quantity may be required for the 
aerosol program, but at the moment, it 
looks like 1,500,000 pounds. The dif- 
ference between 1,500,000 and 6,000,- 
000 pounds 4,500,000 
pounds may be available for agricul- 


means that 


ture and industrial needs. 


If approximately 2,000,000 
pounds of pyrethrum are available in 
1943 for household and industrial in- 
sect sprays and for powder for pest 
control operators, where will this fit 
into the general insecticide picture? In 
other words, how much spray will be 
needed for general industrial and civil- 
ian uses in 1943 and what will this 
amount of pyrethrum permit in the 
way of production? Taking 1940 as a 
basis, something like 8,000,000 pounds 
of pyrethrum went into household type 
sprays. But the total output of insect 
sprays that year was estimated at some- 
thing over 20,000,000 gallons includ- 
ing stock sprays. The difference was 
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made up by synthetic insecticide mate- 
rials. In short, the equivalent of some 
12,000,000 pounds of pyrethrum was 
supplied by various synthetic concen- 
trates. 

With 2,000,000 pounds of pyr- 
ethrum available for household and in- 
dustrial sprays in 1943,—if this hope 
materializes,—and if the total output 
of insect sprays is to be as great as in 
1940, 90 per cent of the active ingre- 
dients would have to be supplied by 
the synthetic manufacturers. Whether 
this quantity of the various synthetics 
is available is not known, but even 
with the market increase in produc- 
tion, it is questionable. But the chances 
are that the total production of insect 
spray will be less than in 1940. Difh- 
culties in securing raw materials alone 
may cut down the output. Likewise, 
restriction in consumption of insect 
sprays to the more essential uses in food 
and health protection may also limit 
output. And the effect of container 
shortages cannot be ignored. But with 
all this, the demand for insect sprays 
in view of the general economic situa- 
tion,—great industrial activity, high 
payroll levels, etc.,—will probably be 
as great as in 1940 if not greater. How 
this demand will or will not be filled 
will depend altogether on production 
which in turn will depend on raw 


materials. 


It is believed that manufac- 
turers will be able to sell all the insect 
sprays which they are able to produce 
in 1943. 
anywhere near the 1940 figure, or even 


If that production comes 


20 per cent under that figure, the out- 
look is for a need of sufficient synthetic 
materials to make the equivalent of 
14,000,000 or 15,000,000 gallons of 
spray. For out of the 2,000,000 pounds 
of theoretical pyrethrum for house- 
hold and industrial products must come 
the necessary powders for insecticide 
manufacture and for pest control op- 
erators. In short, there may be a cut 
in insecticides available for civilian 
household use next year, but the de- 
mand for insect sprays for industrial 
and health use will probably more than 
offset this. It would appear that every- 
thing will depend on not only the 
pyrethrum situation but on the supply 
of synthetic materials available in 1943. 
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From the angle of the insect 
spray manufacturer, the difference in 
the availability of 2,000,000 pounds of 
pyrethrum in 1943 for household and 
industrial products might be the dif- 
ference between day and night. Most 
of the synthetic materials on the mar- 
ket suitable for household type or stock 
sprays require the use of a certain per- 
centage of pyrethrum to give their best 
results. One or two synthetics are rec- 
ommended for use alone and show ef- 
fectiveness where they are the sole 
ingredient of a spray. But with most 
synthetics, pyrethrum is required for 
a quick knock-down. Thus the avail- 
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UMEROUS questions regarding 

pyrethrum and its control by the 
War Production Board are being asked 
frequently in the insecticide industry. 
In order that the basic situation in 
pyrethrum allocation may be under- 
stood, a well-known pyrethrum expert 
has prepared a list of the more common 
questions and has answered them for 
publication here. The questions and 
answers follow: 
1. Is the distribution of pryethrum 

products controlled? 
Answer: 

Yes. Since June 13, 1942, the 
distribution of all products containing 
pyrethrum is controlled by the War 
Production Board through the medium 
of Order M-179. 

2. Why? 
Answer: 

There has been and still is an 
acute shortage of pyrethrum flowers 
which fact, together with the heavy 
demands by our armed forces, neces- 
sitated Government control in order 
that the most essential needs for pyr- 
ethrum received due care. 

3. By whom? 
Answer: 

The Agricultural Chemicals 
Unit, Inorganic Section, Chemicals 
Branch of the War Production Board 
allocates the distribution of all pyr- 
ethrum products. 

4. How? 
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ability of some pyrethrum next year, 
even only 20 or 25 per cent of normal 
requirements, will aid in making avail- 
able a much larger quantity of satis- 
factory insect sprays where synthetics 
may make up the major portion of in- 
secticidal ingredients. In short, most 
synthetics are not satisfactory insecti- 
cide materials unless they are used in 
combination with some pyrethrum. It 
is conceivable that 2,000,000 pounds 
of pyrethrum might mean up to 10,- 
000,000 gallons of effective insect 
spray which might otherwise not be 
available or which might not be of 
satisfactory quality. 


QUESTIONS 


Answer: 


Knowing the demands of the 
Army and Navy, Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Lend Lease, Agriculture, 
etc., the War Production Board there- 
by knows how much material they 
have to allocate on the basis of antici- 
pated imports into this country of 
Kenya pyrethrum flowers. The War 
Production Board in allocating mate- 
rial gives due consideration to the im- 
portance of the order, i. e., material for 
the armed forces, Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Lend Lease, Agriculture, 
etc., together with the amount of ma- 
terial which any given concern con- 
sumed in a similar period of 1941. 
5. What is the necessary procedure 
in order to obtain pyrethrum 
products? 


Answer: 

First of all, manufacturers of 
insecticides should stick to their usual 
and established sources of supply. Sec- 
ondly, a company entering an order 
for material should send the duly filled 
out “end use” certification form in 
duplicate on their own letterheads 
signed by an officer of the company, 
which form is designed to express the 
exact use for which the material is 
ordered. This “end use” certification 
form is as follows: 


CERTIFICATION STATEMENT 
“I hereby certify the War Produc- 
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tion Board and to the seller or sup- 
plier to whom this certificate is 
presented that the pyrethrum hereby 
ordered is for use as ae 
and will not be used, sold, trans- 
ferred or delivered by me for any 
other purpose. This certification is 
made in accordance with the terms 
of Order No. M-197 with which 
I am familiar. 


Name of Purchaser 
By name and title of authorized 


official Eyer Pa 
In the blank space above in the body 
of the certification the “end use” 
should be placed and wherever pos- 
sible, it is best to mention the specific 
types of insects to be controlled. 


6. What is meant by “end use”? 


Answer: 


By the “end use” is meant the 
exact use for which the products pur- 
chased will be used. For instance, the 
pyrethrum may be used as the toxic in 
a spray for the Army to control mos- 
quitoes. Or, the pyrethrum may be 
used as a toxic for a mill spray to con- 
trol confused flower beetles and other 
grain insects infesting cereal ware- 
houses, food storage depots, etc. 


7. Is pyrethrum being allocated in 
accordance with any set pro- 


cedure? 


Answer: 

Yes. Insofar as it is possible, the 
established procedure covered in ques- 
tions 1 to § will be followed. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be times when 
unusual circumstances will alter the set 


procedure. 


8. What are the restrictions as to the 
amount which can be ordered at 


any one time? 


Answer: 


The War Production Board re- 
quests that not more than a 30 days’ 
supply will be ordered at any one time. 
As producers submit customers’ orders 
and “end use” certification statements 
to the War Production Board once 
monthly by the 10th of the month, 
manufacturers should order for the fol- 
lowing month. 

(Turn to Page 143) 
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HERE is no group of prod- 

ucts more important to the 

war effort than the coal tar 
chemicals. The experiences of World 
War I taught us the importance of such 
products as phenol and toluol, which 
were used in the manufacture of picric 
acid and T.N.T., respectively, but our 
job then was confined to filling the re- 
quirements of our own Army and 
Navy, plus a small percentage of those 
of our Allies on one major front. Now 
we have the burden of supplying a 
much larger percentage of the require- 
ments of the armed forces of our Allies 
as well as our own, in a war which 
will have many major fronts in far 
corners of the world. 

Whereas the use of phenol was 
confined principally to the manufac- 
ture of explosives during World War I, 
this use, while extremely important in 
the present war, is far smaller than use 
for the manufacture of plastics. Many 
other uses have been developed, which 
are extremely important to the war 
effort. Among the most important of 
these are the manufacture of adhesives 
for bonding plywood for airplane con- 
struction, the solvent refining of avia- 
tion lubricating oils and the manufac- 
ture of nylon, which is now used almost 
exclusively for military purposes. 

Although the production capac- 
ity for phenol before the war was far 
greater than at any previous time, it 
was realized during the early days of 
OPM that restrictions on its use would 
be necessary and it was one of the 
first products to be placed under allo- 
cation (Order M-27), along with 
cresol, cresylic acid and other tar acids, 
both synthetic and natural. 

While the plastics industry has 
long been the largest single consumer 
of cresols and cresylic acid, there have 
been many new uses developed in re- 
cent years, which have become ex- 
tremely important in the war effort. 
The most important of these is the use 
of cresol in the manufacture of tri- 
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COAL TAR OUTLOOK 


cresyl-phosphate which, in turn, is used 
in the manufacture of insulation for 
electric cable for military equipment. 
This use has grown to staggering pro- 
portions and may require the major 
portion of all available supplies of 
cresol. Other important uses are in the 
solvent refining of lubricating oils, in 
plywood bonding materials, in lubricat- 
ing oil additives and in the manufac- 
ture of brake linings. 

Allocation Order M-27 has just 
been revised to include the substituted 
phenols such as paraphenyl-phenol, 
paratertiary-butyl and amyl phenols, 
ortho-hydroxy-diphenyl, etc. Tar acid 
oils are also subject to allocation under 
Order M-27. However, because of the 
relatively small percentage of tar acids 
in these products, WPB has not found 
it necessary to restrict their use as 
drastically as the use of the acids them- 
selves. 

Duty - free imported cresylic 
acids are specifically covered in the 
amendment to Order M-27, and all 
supplies will be allocated in the same 
manner as those of domestic produc- 
tion. Users of both domestic and im- 
ported cresylic acid, and phenol, cresol, 
xylenols, tar acid oils and substituted 
phenols, must make application for al- 
location on Form PD-600. Importers 
who plan to use cresylic acid them- 
selves must apply for authorization to 
do so on Form PD-600, and those plan- 
ning to resell the material must list 
the applications of their customers on 
Form PD-601 in the same manner as 
the domestic producers. 

Whereas allocations under the 
original Order M-27 were based pri- 
marily upon preference ratings, the 
amended order provides for the report- 
ing of the “end-use” in application and 
it is believed that the nature of the use 
will probably be a determining factor 
in making allocations. Consideration 
will probably be given to che possibil- 
ity of less critical chemicals being sub- 


stituted for the tar acids and restric- 
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tions made accordingly. Since the 


problem of substitution seems to be 
more easily solved in the manufac- 
ture of disinfectants, insecticides and 
soaps, than in plastics, oil refining, etc., 
it is likely that there will be further 
restrictions on the quantities allocated 
to the sanitary products industry. 

Supplies of toluol are controlled 
by Allocation Order M-34 to insure 
sufficient for the requirements of 
T.N.T. which are running so high that 
practically all other users have found 
it necessary to adopt substitutes. Sev- 
eral plants have been erected and others 
are in the course of construction for 
the production of toluol from petro- 
leum. However, it is not expected that 
this additional production will make 
toluol available for solvents, lacquer 
thinners and similar uses, at least for 
several months to come. 

Benzol is being used principal- 
ly in the manufacture of aniline and 
phenol but a new use is developing for 
large quantities in the manufacture of 
iso-propyl-benzene for aviation motor 
fuel. However, the most vital use will 
be in the manufacture of styrene, a 
component of synthetic rubber. All 
other uses will probably be restricted 
under Order M-137 to assure sufficient 
for this purpose when the synthetic 
rubber program gets under way. 

Xylol is being allocated under 
Order M-150 to restrict its use to es- 
sential solvents, diluents and chemicals 
and thereby increase the supplies avail- 
able for aviation motor fuel. This situ- 
ation may become worse as the increas- 
ing requirements of benzol for the 
manufacture of styrene reduce the 
quantities available for the manufac- 
ture of iso-propyl-benzene and neces- 
sitate allocation of larger supplies of 
xylol for the aviation motor fuel. 
However, it is expected that sufficient 
xylol will be allocated for essential non- 
military requirements. 

There have been indications of 
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GOOD NEWS 


Non-Rubbing Floor Wax Manufacturers 


Read carefully and investigate immediately! 


Our Research laboratory has been experimenting for sometime to find an Alternate Gum, 
to replace for the duration, GRP Refined (dewaxed) White Shellac and Manila Copals 
now virtually unobtainable due to the War and necessary Governmental Restrictions. 


— THE ANSWER —— 


GRP PROCESSED PURE CONGO GUM 


Costs may be materially reduced by eliminating a substantial 
amount of Carnauba Wax which is in restricted supply. 


This processed resin is Fused Pure Congo Copal, the original gum 


having been imported from the Belgian Congo in Central West 
Africa. 


We have large stocks on hand and adequate future supplies appear 
assured as a result of the recent African Occupation by our forces. 


Further, there are No Governmental Limitations upon its use in 


Non-Rubbing Floor Waxes. 


So, this is not a Temporary Alternate but one which can reasonably 
be relied upon for the duration! 


Foresighted manufacturers are now experimenting with GRP 
Processed Pure Congo Gum. 


Samples and Basic Formulations Upon Request 


GILLESPIE-ROGERS-PYATT CO. 
80 John Street Incorporated New York, N. Y. 
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AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


O preface any discussion on aro- 
matic chemicals, it might be 
interesting to observe the present 
situation in contrast to that which 
existed during World War No. 1. 
Because of scarcity and the inability 
to replace supplies, prices in 1914 to 
1918 were far higher than those now 
in effect. At that time there was no 


aromatic chemical industry in the 


country and we necessarily had to 
depend on imports from Europe. 

The extensive development of 
the chemical industry in general dur- 
ing and after the first World War 
made available in this country raw 
materials which had not previously 
been obtainable. As a result of all 
this, the aromatic chemical industry 
was developed to the extent that it 
is nOW in a position to satisfy the 
full needs of American consumers,— 
within, of course, the present limita- 
tion of availability of raw materials, 
some of which are in the “critical” 
classification. A remarkably fine job 
has been done in developing substi- 
tutes for natural products which have 
become unavailable, or are too expen- 
sive for use in lower-priced com- 
pounds, such as oils geranium bourbon, 
bergamot, lavender, vetivert, oakmoss, 
and a long line of similar products. 

It is necessary in discussing 
the present situation to generalize and 
give an over-all picture rather than 
Prices 


to refer to individual items. 


maintained by manufacturers have 
been remarkably steady since Sept., 
1939—in 


reflecting the effect of higher cost 


some instances not even 
of production brought about by in- 
creased labor and maintenance charges. 


This refers to products which are made 


from strictly domestic raw materials. 
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By R. M. Stevenson 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 


When it is necessary to utilize 
such imported raw materials as oil 
citronella Java, oil lemongrass, oil bois 
de rose—to mention the more im- 
portant,—all of which find a large 
use in the aromatic chemical industry 
for such finished products as hydroxy- 
citronellal, geraniol and its esters, 
ionones, methyl ionones, citral, linalool 
ind linalyl acetate, the manufacturer 
has found it necessary to increase 
prices because of the tremendous in- 
crease in the cost of these imported 
oils. Oil citronella Java, for instance, 
has advanced from 25c per pound to 
its present level of approximately 
$2.50. 


pre-war price of 30c per pound to 


Lemongrass increased from a 


a high level of $4.50 per pound and 


has since declined to about $1.50. 
Bois de rose was quoted at approxi- 
mately $1.25 in September, 1939, and 
today is quoted at about $4.50 per 
pound. Such increases in selling price 
have been kept in direct relation to the 


actual increase in cost. 


S to future price developments, 
Ax is obvious that the establish- 
ment of the Price Ceiling Law has 
stabilized prices at practically the 
present levels, but as in the case of 
oil lemongrass, if high prices brought 
about by speculative activities here 
and abroad, are reduced, the selling 
prices of the derivatives will be cor- 
respondingly lowered. 

The question of availability is 
a very difficult one to answer. As 
indicated above, a large number of 
our raw materials are on the “critical” 
list, and we are forced to depend on 
War 
Board. So far, we have been quite 


allocations by the Production 
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fortunate, but every indication seems 
to point to further restrictions of 
the quantities which wlil be available 
to our industry. It would be impos- 
sible for any manufacturer to give 
a categorical reply to the question— 
“Will such and such a product be 
available six months from now?”. We 
are all operating, from an inventory 
standpoint, on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
The manufacture of some of our 
products represents complicated or- 
ganic chemical reactions. We may, 
for instance, have supplies of a pri- 
mary ingredient and find it impossible 
to obtain even small quantities of 
a secondary raw material without 
which the reaction cannot proceed. 

In addition, our industry is 
facing a rather serious labor problem, 
due both to losing men for direct 
military service and the fact that war 
industries, which can afford to pay 
greater returns per labor week, plus 
time-and-a-half for overtime, are 
drawing trained men from our plants. 
The container situation is also ex- 
tremely serious; many of our products 
are shipped in drums and cans,—but 
most aromatic chemical buyers are 
familiar with this subject. 

It became apparent, when the 
Price Ceiling Law went into effect, 
that many consumers of aromatic 
chemicals and other perfuming mate- 
rials had stocked up in anticipation 
of possible future shortages and fear 
of increases in costs. The operation 
of the Price Ceiling Law had the 
effect of eliminating, or materially re- 
ducing, speculative buying, and this, 
together with the then pending in- 
ventory restrictions, plus anticipation 
of restrictive orders covering con- 


(Turn to Page 143) 
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METAL CAN OUTLOOK 


BOUT two months after 

Pearl Harbor, February 11, 

1942, to be exact, official 
WPB Order M-81 for the conservation 
of tin was issued. It can readily be 
appreciated how necessary this was 
when we know that at least 66 per cent 
of the world’s tin production came be- 
fore the war from that part of the 
world which is now controlled by 
Japan. 

Cans made of tin plate and 
terne plate were permitted only for 
packing the most essential products, 
among which insecticides were classi- 
fied. Although the use of tin and terne 
plate cans was restricted by quotas and 
limited as to sizes, the availability of 
these containers was of great assistance 
to the insecticide industry in the con- 
duct of their business. This ruling was 
short-lived, however, because after fur- 
ther study of the situation by Govern- 
ment officials, it was decided that fur- 
ther action was necessary to conserve 
the supply of tin. As a result, Amend- 
ment No. 4 was issued to Order M-81, 
effective October 20, 1942, prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and use of con- 
tainers of tin plate or terne plate for 


insecticides. Thus the only metal pack- 


age now permitted must be made of 
sheet steel in limited sizes and quan- 
tities. 

Can manufacturers believing 
that a condition of this kind might 
develop, were not caught unprepared. 
Experiments had been carried on for 
some time in the manufacture of con- 
tainers of sheet steel and today the re- 
sults look very gratifying. 

Quite a few problems were in- 
volved in the manufacture of all steel 
cans because it is difficult to solder 
sheet steel, particularly with the grade 
of solder which must be used. The tin 
content in this solder has been mate- 
rially reduced or entirely eliminated, 
and only solder of silver and lead per- 
mitted. To overcome this problem the 
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By O. G. Jakob 


side seam of the can is cemented in- 
stead of soldered. The attaching of the 
nozzle by solder is still necessary, and 
owing to the necessity of using acid 
flux and heat, rusting will readily take 
place around the top where the nozzle 
is sweated on. It is possible to develop 
a clinched neck, dispensing with solder 
altogether, but this requires equipment 
which is difficult if not impossible to 
obtain under present conditions. 

The bodies of the sheet steel 
containers can be lithographed equally 
as well as tin or terne plate, and all 
other surfaces will be lacquered both 
inside and outside to retard rusting. 

While it is definitely a fact that 
the sheet steel can will not be the equal 
of the tin or terne plate can, as it will 
rust to some extent and the cemented 
side seam will not be as tight as a 
soldered side seam, nevertheless, it offers 
a very satisfactory substitute which is 
far more practical than many other 
substitute articles we are forced to use 
today. 

The above might seem optimis- 
tic, but the issue is still by no means 
clear. We fear that in a short time a 
new and somewhat revised Tin Con- 
servation Order will be issued. What 
new or additional restrictions it will 
impose remain to be seen. The con- 
servation of tin is not the only factor 
now as steel is also a critical material 
and its use is being restricted almost 
entirely for war purposes. When one 
stops to consider the enormous quan- 
tities of steel required to produce the 
number of tanks, ships and planes to 
be built in 1943, together with the in- 
creased consumption of steel for other 
vital weapons of war, the necessity for 
conserving this strategic metal for es- 
sential war purposes is fully appre- 
ciated. 

While I am loathe to express 
my opinion concerning the possibility 
of the continued use of the metal con- 
tainer for the packaging of sanitary 
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products for the duration, I believe the 
use of steel for civilian use will grad- 
ually be reduced and eventually allo- 
cated only for war purposes, and the 
packing of the most essential food 
products. As long as sheet steel is per- 
mitted and can be obtained from the 
mills for insecticide cans, it will be pos- 
sible to obtain containers in the speci- 
fied sizes which, while admittedly not 
as good as tin or terne plate cans, still 
afford a satisfactory substitute. 


The restrictions on the use of all 
materials used in packaging for civilian 
use are becoming stricter every day. 
Charles L. Sheldon, Chief, Containers 
Branch of the War Production Board, 
prophesied at the annual meeting of 
the Packaging Institute, November 
Sth, “that in another six months civil- 
ians will look back to today as ‘the 
good old days’ when.” He stated “that 
the container situation is changing con- 
stantly due to the scarcity of critical 
materials used in the war effort.” “Last 
spring,” he said “when the packaging 
industry began changing over to wood 
and paper it was thought then that 
another change would not be necessary 
but now even wood is on the critical 
list and paper is restricted.” 


To say that the situation is con- 
fusing is to put it mildly, and I know 
that many companies have turned to 
glass as a substitute for the metal can. 
But even here the situation is not clear. 
( understand that the WPB intends to 
isue an order in the near future fur- 
ther standardizing glass containers. 
Then again the closure factor is far 
from settled. I merely mention this 
to point out that the only thing this is 
certain is change itself. However, I 
am not really qualified to comment for 
the glass industry. 

The picture I have painted is in- 
deed a gloomy one, but it is a neces- 
sary and inevitable result of all out war 


effort. 
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America built her Burma Roads in Peace 


The spectacle of a friendly nation of half a 
billion people dangling from one thin, 
precarious, mountain-clinging supply line 
made the Burma Road probably the most 
famous military road of all time. 

America, with but a quarter of the 
population of China, built the finest high- 
way system in the world. That highway 
system today is paying the nation an unex- 
| pected “dividend.” For the development 
f the American highways contributed to 
the growth of the American coal tar in- 
dustry and the coal tar industry is now one 


f the important sources of highly-essential 


war materials for the nation. 


Large quantities of coal tar that formerly 
went into roads are now being used to 
make pitch coke and carbon pitches that 
are important in aluminum manufacture 

. core pitches that help speed the casting 
of airplane and tank parts . . . naphthalene, 
from which is made one of the ingredients 
of flashless powder and of new-type paints 
for battleships . . . creosote to pressure- 
treat timber for piers and docks and for 
construction work, where it is releasing 
much-needed steel . . . tar acids for plastics 
... target pitch which is helping American 
marksmen learn to follow the flight of an 


enemy plane . . . and many other products. 


Koppers is producing millions of gallons 
of coal tar for these purposes and processing 
it for the recovery of these vital war 
materials. In addition, it is still turning 
out huge quantities of road tar for the 
construction of access roads and airport 
runways and for the maintenance of exist- 
ing highway surfaces.—Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buy United States War Bonds 
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Every refinery and plant in the American 
petroleum industry has been making Gov- 
ernment cooperation for Victory its first 
consideration. This condition will be con- 


tinued until we win. 


Directly and indirectly, literally thou- 
sands of products and by-products in this 
basic field are serving our armed forces. 
Products which in peace times are avail- 


able in any quantities which suit your 


WHITE MINERAL OILS 
(U.S. P. & Technical) 


U.S. P. PETROLATUMS 


the completely deodorized light hydrocarbon distillate 


DEO-BASE 


endorsed by the insecticide industry since 1931. 





production schedules are in some cases 
limited today. Petroleum products which 
normally find their way to insecticide 
sprays may now be expediting the deliv- 
ery of a demolition bomb. 


War brings accelerated research as well 
as necessary diversion of the materials of 
peace times. With victory, expect even 
greater things of the Sonneborn Refin- 
eries. And for now, be assured that every 
order will be filled as completely and 
promptly as all-out War effort permits. 





Where quality counts— Count on Sonneborn. 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Refiners of White Mineral Oil and Petrolatum. Refineries: 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BALTIMORE - 


Southwestern Distributors: 


Petrolia and Franklin, Pa. 
- LOS ANGELES - 


Sonneborn Bros., Dallas, Texas 










FYBRENE WAX 


Amorphous (micro-crystalline) wax 





for extending scarce waxes. 
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HROUGH the cooperation of 

the American Association for 

Testing Materials, the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers, an attempt has been 
made to standardize fabric pest de- 
terrent testing methods. These organi- 
zations also suggest the use of fabric 
pest deterrent as a substitute for the 
highly inaccurate term “mothproofer.” 

The purposes of these tentative 
test methods are to provide standard 
quantitative methods for testing not 
only the resistance of fabrics and yarns 
to insect attack, but also the service- 
ability of fabric pest deterrents. These 
testing procedures give tentative stand- 
ard rearing methods for fabric pests as 
well as uniform methods for reporting 
the results of tests as an aid to testing 
laboratories in eliminating confusion 
resulting from diversity of testing 
methods. It is hoped that comparabil- 
ity and reproducibility of results will 
thereby benefit producers, distributors 


and consumers. 


Synopsis of Fabric Pest Deterrent 
Tests: 


Section A. Tentative Method of 


Test for Resistance of Fabrics and 
Yarns to Insect Pests. 


Section B. Tentative Procedure 


for Rearing and Handling the Black 
Carpet Beetle. 

Section C. Tentative Procedure 
for Rearing and Handling the Web- 
bing Clothes Moth. 

Section D. Tentative Method of 
Test for Evaluation of Compounds or 
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FABRIC PESTS. 


Tentative fabric pest deterrent tests as 
standardized by joint association committee 





Reported by Gned W. Bleicher 


Dow Chemical Company 


Treatments Designed to Increase the 
Resistance of Fabrics and Yarns to In- 
sect Pests. (Note: This section will be 
published in a later issue of Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals.) 


Section A 


Tentative Method of Test for Re- 
sistance of Fabrics and Yarns to 
Insect Pests 


Scope: 

1. This method of test covers 
the biological procedure for determin- 
ing the resistance of fabrics on yarns, 
which contain wool or other fibers sus- 
ceptible to attack by insect pests. The 
term “insect pests” includes clothes 
moths and carpet beetles. 


Test Fabric: 


2. The standard test fabric is 
style No. 315 broadcloth, 
which is 100 per cent wool, 10 ounces 


Botany 


per running yard, 54 to 56 inches wide, 
47 picks per inch, and 71 ends per 
inch. This fabric is bleached to a fairly 
good white color, and it has less than 
0.5 per cent grease as shown by ether 
extraction. This cloth may be pur- 
chased from the Secretary of the A.A. 
T.C.C. at the Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass. 


also be 
conducted on other types of fabrics 
which may be of particular interest, 
provided suitable check tests are run. 
(See paragraphs 6 and 7). In addition 
“feeding checks” should always be run 
on the standard Botany style No. 315 
broadcloth. 


3. Experiments may 


SOAP 


Test Specimens: 


4. At least four test specimens, 
each with an area of 2 square inches, 
should be cut from widely spaced por- 
tions of the fabric for testing purposes. 
There are no restrictions as to shape; 
however, a circular specimen with ap- 
proximately 2 square inches of cloth 
cut by a 1%%-inch die is very con- 
venient. 

5. Yarns. At least four speci- 
mens should be tested, and they may be 
prepared by winding the yarn on a 
glass or metal slide so that each of the 
resulting specimens has an area of ap- 
proximately 2 square inches. 


Control Specimens: 


6. Feeding checks. In order to 
determine the feeding capacities of the 
test insects, at least four specimens of 
standard test broadcloth 
should always be exposed under the 


untreated 


same conditions as the test specimens. 
These tests are known as “feeding 
checks,” and if the test insects are 
feeding properly each fabric specimen 
should lose at least 30 mg. of weight, 
and 15 mg. of frass should be pro- 
duced in tests with black carpet beetle 
larvae. 

7. Humidity checks. In addi- 
tion to the “feeding checks,” four 
“humidity checks” should be run in 
conjunction with the test specimens. 
“Humidity checks” are specimens of 
untreated fabric without test insects, 
which should be weighed before and 
after testing so that variations due to 
humidity changes may be calculated. 
(See paragraph 17). Due to variable 
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FLOOR FINISHING PRODUCTS FOR A 
CHANGED INDUSTRIAL WORLD 


In plants devoted to the output of war supplies—planes, guns, tanks, jeeps, 
clothing and shoes—and in other plants supporting the production of direct 
government suppliers, there is no time for delay. 


Nevertheless, safety and sanitation are most 
essential to efficient production, and floors are 
an important consideration in any safety, health 
and efficiency program. 


The condition of necessary, continuous unin- 
terrupted production has placed a genuine re- 
sponsibility squarely on the shoulders of floor 
finish manufacturers. 


Federal recognized more than two years ago 
that a need for floor sealers and finishes that 
could be applied quickly and would dry rapidly 
without causing interruption to production, that 


would give a smooth non-slippery surface to 
provide security for workers and that would be 
easy to clean in order to save maintenance, time 
and labor would be a wartime necessity. Federal 
chemists were put to work to make just such 
Federal 


chemists responded with products that have more 


products to meet wartime conditions. 
than met the expectations of floor maintenance 
men in practically all lines of war production. 


Ask us about Federal Floor Sealers and 


Finishes. 


FEDERAL VARNISH COMPANY 


FLOOR FINISH DIVISION 


DEPT. 1242 
CHICAGO 


331-337 S. PEORIA STREET 
ILLINOIS 
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humidity conditions it is quite impera- 
tive that the weighings of the test 
specimens and the “humidity checks” 
be made as closely together as possible. 
In order to save time the four “humid- 
ity checks” may all be weighed at one 


time. 
Test Insects: 


8. Species. The black carpet 
beetle, Atfagenus piceus (Oliv.), and 
the webbing clothes moth, Tineola 
bisselliella (Hum.), are recommended 
for testing as representative species 
of the two most common types of 
fabric pests. 

9. Number of test insects. Ten 
larvae of a given species shall con- 
stitute the standard number of insects 


per test. 
Test Cages: 


10. Type. Any shallow, screen- 
or non-wool cloth-covered type of 
metal or glass container large enough 
to permit the test insects to be either 
in contact with or off the test speci- 
men should be used. This type of 
cage allows for good ventilation of 
the test specimen and freedom of 


movement of the test insects. 
Testing Conditions: 


11. Ideally all tests should be 
in a dark 
laboratory room where the tempera- 
ture is 80°F. + 2° and the humidity 
60% + 4%. As an alternative, the 
weights of test specimens may be 


conducted location of a 


secured by placing them in open weigh- 
ing bottles in a desiccator and allow- 
ing them to remain there overnight 
before each weighing. The humidity 
in the desiccator should be regulated 
to approximately 70% by placing a 
saturated NaCl solution in the bottom. 
Upon removal of specimens from the 
desiccator the weighing bottles should 
be closed immediately so that the out- 
side humidity will have as little effect 
on the samples. as possible. 


Testing Procedure: 


12. General considerations. All 
tests including “feeding” and “hu- 
midity checks” should be run in quad- 
ruplicate against both clothes moth 
and carpet beetle larvae. The test 
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specimens and checks should be weighed 
at the beginning and at the end of 
each test period, on an analytical bal- 
After 
taking the weighings at the start of 
should be 


placed in a container along with ten 


ance to the nearest 0.2 mg. 


the test each specimen 
test insects, except for the “humidity 


checks.” 


13. Black carpet beetle larva 
tests. In tests conducted against the 
larvae of the black carpet beetle, both 
loss in fabric weight and the weight 
of the frass are used as quantitative 
measures in determining the resistance 
of fabrics to this pest. Larvae ap- 
proximately five months old and weigh- 
ing 4.5 to 6.5 mg. and reared accord- 
ing to Section B are allowed to feed 
for a period of four weeks. At the 
end of this test period the quantity 
of frass shall be determined by freeing 
the specimens of all loose fibers, cast 
skins, and larvae, and then weighing. 
This may be accomplished by remov- 
ing the test fabric from the container, 
holding it over a piece of glazed paper, 
grasping it 
pulling back and forth between the 
hands 


and larvae are transferred to the paper. 


on opposite sides and 


until all loose material, frass 
In the case of pile fabrics and yarns, 
it is advisable to tap the back of the 
specimen to free it from all adhering 
frass. Any loose reside in the con- 
tainer after the removal of the speci- 
should be 
The material collected 


men transferred to the 
glazed paper. 
on the paper shall then be transferred 
to a No. 3 Gooch crucible and by 
repeated tapping of the crucible, the 
frass shall be sifted through the per- 
forations into a suitable dish and finally 
weighed. For the purpose of this test 
all material which sifts through the 
perforations of the crucible shall be 
After the test 
specimens have been freed from all 


they should be 


construed as frass. 


extraneous material 


weighed. 


14. Webbing clothes moth larva 
tests. In tests with the webbing clothes 
moth larvae loss in fabric weight is 
the only quantitative measure used in 
expressing the resistance of fabrics to 
these pests. Larvae 25 to 27 days old 
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and reared according to Section C 
should be allowed to feed for two 
The cloth is weighed before 
and after the testing and corrections 
due to humidity changes should be 


weeks. 


made as suggested in paragraph 17. 
In order to weigh the cloth specimens 
at the end of the test period it is 
necessary to remove webs, frass and 
debris left by the larvae with a stiff 
haired brush such as an acid brush. 


Determination and Reporting of the 
Results: 


15. The extent of the damage 
to the test specimens by fabric pests 
should be determined on the basis of 
visual evidences of damage, loss in 
weight of the test specimens?, the 
weight of the frass (for black carpet 
beetle larvae tests only*), and the 
per cent mortality of the test insects. 


16. Visual evidences of damage. 
Visual examination of the test speci- 
mens and checks should be made and 
evidences of damage reported accord- 
ing to: 
(1) Warp feeding (W) — breaking 


of fibers resulting in holes in 
specimen. 


(2) Nap feeding (N) —surface 
feeding or shearing of nap or 
pile. 


As a suggestion visual damage 
may be estimated in the per cent of 
the total amount of the specimen con- 
sumed (Example: N-50 W-10). 

For excellent resistance test 
specimens shall exhibit no visual evi- 
pests 
For satisfactory re- 


dences of damage by insect 
(N-O W-O). 
sistance to insect pests visual damage 
to the nap shall not exceed 5% of 
the total surface area of the test speci- 
men (N-O to N-5), with no warp 
feeding (W-O). This means that the 
specimen would not be noticeably in- 
jured by insect pests. 


17. The loss in weight of the 
test cloth due to the actual feeding 
of the test larvae as affected by hu- 


1 Ralph E. Heal, “Evaluating Protection of 


Fabrics from Clothes Moth and Carpet Beetle 
Attack,” Jour. Ec. Ent. 35 (2): 249-255, 1942. 

2 Charles H. Stitler, “A Larvae Test for Moth- 
Resistance of Mohair Piled Fabrics,” American 
Dyestuff Reporter 


27: 729-732, 1938. 
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midity changes may be determined by 


the following formula: 
AC 
L=——D 
B 
Legend: 
A = Average weight of 4 test speci- 
mens before testing. 
B = Average weight of 4 humidity 
checks before testing. 
C = Average weight of 4 humidity 
checks after testing. 
D = Average weight of 4 test speci- 
mens after testing. 
L = Adjusted loss in weight of test 
specimens due to insect feeding. 

This formula is applicable to 
data in which humidity checks either 
gain or lose weight. (See table 1 for 
an example.) 

For satisfactory resistance to 
insect pests, test specimens using the 
standard test fabric must not show 
an average loss in weight of more than 
8-10 mg. providing the loss in weight 
in the “feeding checks” average 30 mg. 
or more. 

18. Frass weight. The quantity 
of frass in mg. shall be recorded for 
the test specimens as well as the “feed- 
ing checks.” Test specimens shall be 
considered satisfactorily resistant to 
black carpet beetle larvae if not more 
than 4-5 mg. of frass or excrement 
are deposited, provided that under the 
same conditions more than 15 mg. of 
frass are produced in the “feeding 
check.” 

19. Mortality counts are very 
important when testing a stomach 
poison type of fabric pest deterrent. 
However, they are not so imperative 
when testing repellents. In any event, 
mortality percentages should be re- 
corded since they are important in 
demonstrating the vitality of the test 
insects. 

(Note: It shall be understood 


that statements made in determining 





and reporting of the results, apply only 
to the resistance of the specimens under 
the conditions of this test.) 

Also «details of reporting and 
evaluating the results of tests on fab- 
rics other than the standard test broad- 
cloth have not been completed and 
are, therefore, not ready for inclusion 


in this publication. 


Section B 
Tentative Procedure for Rearing 
and Handling the Black 
Carpet Beetle 
The standardization of proce- 
dures for rearing and handling test 
insects is fully as important as a stand- 
ard test method for evaluating fabric 
pest deterrents. The following sug- 
gestions are offered as a tentative pro- 
cedure for rearing the black carpet 
beetle, Aftagenus piceus (Oliv.). 


Rearing Containers: 

Any type of container, such 
as a mason jar, battery jar, tin can, 
etc., with a screen or non-woolen cloth 
cover is suitable for rearing the black 
carpet beetle. 


Rearing Medium: 

Many types of rearing media 
have been used successfully on the 
basis of tests comparing many com- 
monly used types of food the follow- 
ing culture medium is recommended:* 

70 parts of fishmeal 
25 parts of cornmeal 

5 parts of powdered brewer's 

yeast 
These materials should be ground to 


pass through a 20-mesh wire screen. 


Insectary Rearing Conditions: 

The rearing room or cabinet 
requires a rather constant temperature 
of 80°F. + 5 
of 60% + 


and a relative humidity 


10%. More closely con- 


TABLE 1 


Table Showing Example of a Method 
of Calculating Fabric Weight Loss 


Cloth 

Test 

(specimens with larvae) 
Humidity check 
(specimens without larvae) 
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— Aver. Wt. of 4 Cloth Specimens — 
Weight Weight Adjusted 
in mg in mg wt. loss 

before test after test in mg 
281.4 279.5 1.1 
276.3 275.5 





AC 281.4 x 275.5 
D = (-— )- 279.5 
76.3 


trolled conditions may be advisable 


but are not necessary. 


Maintenance of Cultures: 


It is possible to maintain cul- 
tures of the black carpet beetle so 
that larvae of testing size and age 
are available at all times, only by 
preventing overcrowding and keeping 
the cultures well supplied with food. 

The black carpet beetle com- 
pletes a life cycle in 6 to 8 months 
providing optimum rearing conditions 
are maintained. In order to secure 
adults of known age and vitality, the 
pupae are collected and placed in the 
rearing medium along with wool cloth 


which has dusted with 
brewer’s yeast. The dusted wool cloth 


been well 


serves as a place for oviposition. Each 
female may lay as many as 130 eggs, 
which hatch in 6 to 12 days. They 
are so fragile that it is inadvisable 
to handle cultures until the larvae are 
readily visible. One pint of culture 
medium will support 1000 larvae for 
4 months at which time the larvae 
should be removed by sieving and 
placed in fresh food.* Sieves are use- 
ful for removing frass, dead adults, 
and in segregating various sizes of 
larvae. Test larvae may be secured 
by using individuals which readily pass 
through a 16-mesh but which will 
18-mesh 
Such larvae for the most part will 
between 4.5 


not go through an sieve. 


range and 6.5 mg. in 
weight. 
Cast 


from cultures by a gentle stream of 


skins may be removed 
air. Rough paper may be used to 


separate the larvae from extraneous 


material. After the material has been 
allowed to stand on the paper for a 
moment, it may be tilted carefully 
so that the inert substances will roll 
off leaving the larvae clinging to the 
paper. 
traneous materials such as food, frass, 


dead adults, 


pupae, etc., may also be accomplished 


Separation of larvae from ex- 


cast. skins, larvae and 


by use of the insects’ negative photo- 
tropic response. By placing the mate- 
3 F. W. Fletcher and E. E. Kenaga, “Rearing 


Fabric Pests,” Soap and Sanitary Chemicals 18 
(9): 92, 93, 101, 1942 


* Ralph E. Heal, “Evaluating Protection of 


Fabrics from Clothes Moth and Carpet Beetle 
249-255, 1942 


Attack.”” J. Ec. Ent. 35 (2) 
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SIMVIPIIEX NON-CLOG 
SOAP DISPENSERS 


Keeps powder from lumping or packing 
Simplex Junior 
Distributes the same amount of powder in each operation 


Rugged, foolproof construction—nothing to get out of 
order 


Designed particularly for hard use in shops, factories, 
garages, etc. 


Simple adjustment regulates flow of soap 
Theft-proof—locks to wall to eliminate tampering 


Write for further particulars and prices 
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rial to be separated at one end of a 


flat smooth tray and putting a light 
over it, the larvae can be conveniently 
collected at the other end in a relatively 
short time. Mites may be removed 
from larvae, pupae, or adults by plac- 
ing infested insects in a jar which is 
one-half filled with sterilized rearing 
media and rotating the container.® It 
may be necessary to repeat this proce- 
dure several times. 


Section C 


Tentative Procedure for Rearing 
and Handling the Webbing Clothes 
Moth 


By Avery H. Goddin 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


The following suggestions are 
offered as a tentative procedure for 
rearing the webbing clothes moth, 
Tineola biselliella, Hum. 


Rearing Containers: 

Wide-mouth glass jars of quart 
or half-gallon sizes are suggested. The 
flat lid is replaced by filter paper and 
held in place by the ring of the lid. 
Other types of containers of similar 
size are satisfactory. 


Oviposition Cage: 

A one-gallon paint bucket with 
the following modifications is sug- 
gested: A section is cut about 2” x 5” 
from the bottom or side and 16-mesh 


6 is soldered over it. This open- 


screen 
ing is covered with wool cloth being 
held in place by strings or rubber 
bands. A circle slightly smaller than 
a ring from a wide-mouth rearing jar 
is cut in the lid and the ring is sol- 
dered to the lid. A jar turned into the 
ring will close this opening. A '/2-inch 
hole should be cut near the edge of 
the lid and fitted with a cork. 


Rearing Medium: 
About '2 teaspoonful of auto- 


claved dry brewer’s yeast’ with about 


Ralph E Heal, Evaluating Protection ot 
Fabrics from Clothes Moth and Carpet Beetle 
Attack,” J. Ec. Ent. 35 (2): 249-255, 1942 


*S. C. Billings, “Notes on Clothes Moth 
Breeding,” J. Ec. Ent. 29 (5): 1014, 193¢ 


*W. Colman, “Effect of Yeast on Clothes 


Moth Larvae,” J. Ec. Ent. 25 (6): 1242, 1942. 
*Ralph E. Heal, “Evaluating Protection of 

Fabrics from Clothes Moth and Carpet Beetl< 

Attack,” J. Ec. Ent. 35 (2): 249-255, 1942 
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20 grams of wool cloth is recom- 
mended. 


Insectary Rearing Conditions: 

A temperature of 80°F. + 5° 
and relative humidity of 60 + 10 per 
cent is recommended. Other condi- 
tions may be satisfactory, but the time 
for development of the insects will 
vary. 


Maintenance of Culture: 

Adults in mature cultures are 
transferred to the oviposition cage 
either by suitable suction apparatus 
or by screwing culture jars into the 
ring on the lid of the oviposition cage 
and placing a light behind it.* Eggs 
are deposited on the wool cloth over 
the screened opening and these should 
be collected in four days or less to 
avoid complication due to hatching. 
This is done by removing the cloth 
and shaking and brushing it into a 
dry tray. Gentle air currents remove 
the lint and the eggs are poured over 
a 60-mesh screen to remove any mite 
eggs that may be present. The clothes 
moth eggs are examined under mag- 
nification and any living predaceous 
forms are removed. The cleaned eggs 
are then measured in a centrifuge tube 
and a ratio of 0.2 cc. per 20 to 30 
grams wool is recommended. The 
eggs are scattered on the wool cloth 
and the dry brewer’s yeast is sprinkled 
over them. The strips of wool are 
rolled up and held together by strings 
or rubber bands. The size of roll 
should be such that it fits easily into 
the rearing container. 

Larvae are ready for test about 
25 to 27 days after starting the cul- 
ture. If the roll of fabric is care- 
fully unrolled on a tray near a low 
wattage light, larvae can be trans- 
ferred to fabrics easily and without 
injury by means of low tension forceps. 
Larvae not used for test purposes are 
allowed to mature and the adults are 
used to continue the culture. 


Fabric Moth Protection 


A biological method is proposed 
for evaluating the effectiveness of pro- 
tective treatments for fabrics subject 
to the attack of moth and carpet- 
beetle larvae. Methods for rearing and 
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handling the test insects,—webbing 
clothes moth, black carpet beetle, and 
furniture carpet beetle, are given. 
Standard wool fabric is treated by the 
chemical agent and hung in the open 
for three days to reach equilibrium in 
moisture content. Circular samples 
1.25 inches in diameter are cut and 
weighed. Each sample is placed in a 
container with 10 test larvae of speci- 
fied age (24-26 days for clothes-moth 
larvae, five months for black carpet- 
beetle larvae, two months for furni- 
ture carpet-beetle larvae). After two 
weeks at 23.3° C. the samples are 
cleaned and weighed. Loss in weight of 
the samples is the criterion of effec- 
tiveness of the treatment. Practical 
effectiveness is reached when the sam- 
ple loses 8 mg. or less. 

The experiments show that an 
effective treatment must protect the 
sample against both clothes-moth and 
black carpet-beetle larvae. Testing 
with other species may be necessary, 
since the response of one species may 
not be an indication of the response 
of another. Visual examination of the 
extent of feeding and weight of the 
fecal matter deposited by the larvae is 
not as reliable as loss of weight for 
quantitative evaluation of effective- 
ness of treatments. 

Clean wool is not a satisfactory 
diet for clothes-moth or carpet-beetle 
larvae. To present the most vigorous 
conditions of attack, the food value of 
the fabric must be supplemented by 
spraying the fabric with an aqueous 
extract of brewers’ yeast in the pro- 
portion of 1 gram in 10 cc. of water. 
Ralph E. Heal. J. Econ. Entomol. 35, 
249-55 (1942). 


- @ « 


Flea Control 

Derris powder or pyrethrum, or 
a combination of the two, are recom- 
mended for ridding animals of fleas. 
Infected bedding and litter must be 
treated with kerosene or crank case oil 
to destroy eggs. In the house a good 
insect spray, atomized kerosene or 
pyrethrum are suitable. Where fleas 
get into beds or rugs, dusting these 
with derris or pyrethrum will remove 
the fleas. R. E. Roselle and Leonard 
Haseman. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta.. 
Circ. 224, (1942). 
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PENETRATION-VAPOR 
















The full-floating penetrating vapor of 
Penn-Drake INSECTI-SOL is an ideal 
vehicle for the quick killing properties of 
your insecticide. 


These fine features make Penn-Drake 
INSECTI-SOL an ideal solvent base that 
warrants your immediate trial: Crystal 
clear and always odorless, 100% volatile, 
full-floating penetration, contains nothing 
to soil clothing, drapes, rugs, etc. 



















Write... Dept. 109 Motheides... Penn. 
for information Drake Deodorized 
that will show you Naphtha provides 
how to improve the perfect base for 


mothcide prepara- 
tions. Write for 
complete details. 


the action of your 
insecticide and 
boost your sales. 









PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
General Offices: BUTLER, PA. 
Refineries at Karns City and Titusville, Pa. 


MAKERS OF 
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An Unexcelled Emulsifier 
for 

@ PYRETHRUM CONCENTRATES 

@ ROTENONE CONCENTRATES 

@ SYNTHETIC INSECTICIDES 









% Contains n° alkali or S0aP- 


% Undergoes "° hydrolysis with 


water. 





% Does not decompose pyre- 


thrins. 











* Finished product emulsifies 


readily with water. 


FOR SAMPLES AND 
FURTHER INFORMATION, 
WRITE 


10% 


War Savings Bonds Every Pay Day 


Join Us 
We Have 
Topped Our 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
632 South Front Street @ Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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NVESTIGATIONS on the effect of 

pyrethrum insecticides on houseflies 

indicate that their action is only 
narcotic; for unless a dose in excess 
of the amount necessary to produce 
torpor is administered, the insects 
readily recover.’ This failure to cause 
death is a serious deficiency in the 
performance of fly sprays containing 
the customary quantity of pyrethrum. 
It has been found, however, that the 
addition of sesame oil to pyrethrum 
fly sprays increases their potency and 
in large measure prevents the recovery 
of houseflies. The addition of 5 per 
cent by volume of sesame oil to a 
1-millimolar solution of pyrethrins in 
refined kerosene (household fly-spray 
vehicle) produced an insecticide that 
caused torper within 3 minutes, and 
from which only 12 per cent of the 
flies were able to recover. 

The discovery of this synergist 
resulted from trials of 42 animal and 
vegetable oils as constituents of live- 
stock and household fly sprays. None 
other than sesame oil exhibited any 
effect upon the insects. 

The hypnotic-dose technic of 
assaying insecticides, carried out in an 
aerated spray tunnel,® was followed 
in making laboratory tests of this 
synergist. The recovery of houseflies 
after being sprayed with a pyrethrum 
insecticide to which various percent- 


1 Eagleson, C Recovery of houseflies from 
the effects of pyrethrum and lethane at different 
temperatures. SOAP 18(6):115-117. 1942. 


2The oils and other products tested which 
showed no synergism with pyrethrum were as 


follows: (1) Fixed or fatty oils—almond, apricot 
kernel, avocado, butter, babassu, cacao butter, 
candlenut, castor, chaulmoogra, cherry kernel, 
coconut, cod liver, corn, cottonseed, grapefruit 
seed, hazelnut, hemp seed, Japanese wood 
(Aleurites cordata), oiticica, olive, peanut, 


perilla, poppy seed, pumpkin seed, raisin seed, 
safflower, seal soybean, sunflower, tung, and wal 
nut. (2) Essential or volatile oils: bitter almond, 
china (Salvia cuspanica), origanum, and pine 


Bioassay of livestock 


8 Eagleson, C. 1941 
5): 101, 103, 105, 107. 


spray. SOAP 17( 


* Eagleson, C. 1940. Livestock sprays, a rapid 
method for determining their toxicity 
16(1): 96-99, 117. 
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SESAME in INSECTICIDES 


Craig Eagleson 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


ages of sesame oil had been added is 
indicated by the time-torpor curves 
in figure 1, a. Each point on the 
curves represents the mean torpor, at 
successive intervals after spraying, for 
five replications on approximately 55 
flies each. 

In the case of the unsynergized 
pyrethrum 92 per cent of the flies 
recovered, showing that most were 
only torpid. Only 12 per cent of the 








flies sprayed with pyrethrum contain- 
ing § per cent of sesame oil were able 
to recover, 88 per cent being moribund 
or dead. Previously it has been shown* 
that under these experimental condi- 
tions very little recovery of affected 
flies occurs beyond 6 hours after spray- 
ing with pyrethrin solutions. 

By converting the percentages 
used in figure 1, a, into probits (fig. 


2, b), the relationship between the 
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DISINFECTANTS AND POLISHES 
DEODORANTS aeetet 


Furniture 
Bor Oil 
Cedar Oil 
Silver Paste 
Lemon Oil 





Coal Tor Disinfectants 
Pine Oil Disinfectants 
Urinal Cokes 
Deodorant Blocks 
Perfume Sprays 
Pine Deodorant 


FLY SPRAYS WAXES 
Non-Rubbing 

MOTH SPRAYS Prepered Liquid 
Prepared Paste 

INSECTICIDES Powdered Dance Wax 





Write jor Our Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 


UNCLE SAM CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


329 East 29th Street ESTABLISHED 1915 New York, N. Y. 


Over 40 years ago, the first Neutral Powdered White Soap 
was introduced to the manufacture of cosmetics and propri- 


Are you having any trouble etary remedies by the House of Hopkins. Though perfected 


through the years by various technical improvements, Hopkins’ 


. ) Rajah Brand Neutral Powdered White Soap is today made 
with your AY Oy! P under the same original formula and process. Not one, but 
e many, qualities account for this remarkable fact. For example, 


Hopkins’ Neutral Powdered White Soap gives you— 


extreme snow-whiteness 





COLD GRANITE MILLING thoroughly neutral taste 


total absence of free alkali 
low moisture content and very low residue of 
alcohol, water and sodium carbonate 


resistance to varying temperatures 


and what in means to you 


good meshing quality 
a non-rancid, non-hardening, fine-looking 
finished product 


To insure against discoloration and Send for a free sample to use in a trial batch, stating the 


rancidity which usually develop from nature of your product. Quotations on request. 
excessive heat in the process of milling, ad 
Hepkins’ Neutral Powdered White Soap 


is milled between slow geared chasers 
(enly 70 rpm). This method is slower 
and more painstaking, yet our prices 
o a Be 


compare favorably with lesser qualities, 


due to our large production. 
220 BROADWAY NEW YORE 
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two variables may be shown by a 
straight line whose position and slope 
are determined from the data by the 


method of least squares. 


The effects of adding sesame 
oil to pyrethrum fly sprays are (1) 
production of a greater initial effect 


per unit amount of toxicant, and (2) 


prolongation of that effect so that 


recovery becomes impossible for most 
of the affected insects. At the pyre- 
thrin dosage used—roughly one-third 
the concentration of satisfactory fly 
sprays—the strongest flies recover from 
unsynergized spray between 15 and 
30 minutes When 
sesame oil is added, their recovery is 
delayed from 2 to 4 hours. Herein 
lies the chief advantage in the use 


after spraying. 


of sesame oil as a synergist. The addi- 
tion of this relatively inexpensive in- 
gredient permits a reduction in pyre- 
thrin content without degradation of 
performance. 

Data from other experiments 
show that § per cent of the total 
volume is about the optimum quantity 
of sesame oil for addition to a fly 
spray. Those compounded with 10 
per cent of sesame have not proved 
any more effective. When used alone, 
either pure or diluted with refined 
kerosene, sesame oil exhibits no toxic 
action on houseflies. Five samples of 
oil, both yellow and white, have been 
tested; no difference in action has been 
observed. 

The chemical composition of 
sesame oil has been investigated and 
the active ingredient sesamin separated 
from it.° This crystalline material was 
dissolved in a modicum of acetone, 
added to refined kerosene solutions of 
pyrethrins, and tested for synergism. 
Sesamin was found to exhibit the same 
synergism with pyrethrins as sesame 
oil. Within small zones of error, the 
curves depicting duration of torpor 
from 1-, 3-, and §-millimolar con- 
centrations of sesamin are the same as 
those from 1, 3, and § per cent by 


volume of sesame oil. 


Field trials of sesame oil as a 
synergist in livestock sprays evoked 
praise from dairymen who used it. 
They considered it to be superior to 


the commercial products they were 
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using. No deleterious effects from its 
use were observed. Sesame oil applied 
directly to the coat of cattle causes 
no erythema, exfoliation, or alopecia. 
It is also interesting to note 
that compounds related to sesamin have 
been tested for their synergistic action.° 
Haller, H. L., McGovran, E. R., Goodhue, 
L. D., and Sullivan, W. N. 1942. The synergistic 
actior f sesamin with pyrethrum insecticides 
Jour. Organic Chem. 7(2): 183-184. 
* Haller, H. L., LaForge, F. B., and Sullivan, 
W. N. 1942. Some compounds related to sesamin 


Their structures and their synergistic effect with 


pyrethrum insecticides. Jour. Organic Chem 


(2?) 185-188 


Aerosol Against Cheese Flies 

Adult cheese-skipper flies, Pio- 
phila casei, were killed by means of an 
aerosol made by spraying a sesame oil 
solution of dichloro - difluoromethane 
plus pyrethrum oleoresin, into a room 
containing the flies. Doses of 50 mg. 
of pyrethrins gave nearly complete 
mortality. The sesame oil acted as an 
activator for the pyrethrins. The spray 
did not stain the floor or walls of the 
room. S. C. Billings, L. D. Goodhue 
and W. N. Sullivan. J. Econ. En- 
tomol. 35, 289-90 (1942). 


° 


Fluorine Insecticides 

Hydrogen fluoride, silicon tetra- 
fluoride, and_ boron 
fluoride showed high toxicity for a 


fluosilicic acid 


variety of insects including grain 
weevils, bean weevils, bedbugs and 
cockroaches. For hydrogen fluoride 
fumigation, the gas can be generated 
by causing calcium fluoride to react 
with sulfuric acid by the use of the 
pure anhydrous hydrogen fluoride in 
cylinders, by desorbing hydrogen fluor- 
ide from inert materials such as carbon, 
or by generation from phosphate rock 
with sulfuric acid. The cowpea weevil 
is easily killed in two hours by the 
hydrogen fluoride generated from two 
ounces of calcium fluoride per 1000 
cubic feet; at this dosage hydrogen 
fluoride is as toxic as hydrogen cy- 
anide. Hydrogen fluoride did not pre- 
vent germination of corn. It is much 
less toxic than hydrogen cyanide to 
man or other mammals. Its irritating 
vapors warn of its presence. S. Mar- 
covitch. J]. Econ. Entomol. 35, 288-9 


(1942). 
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Sesamin as Pyrethrum Aid 

Sesame oil increases the insec- 
ticidal effectiveness of pyrethrins on 
houseflies, Musca domestica, yet when 
used alone it is not toxic. Sesame oil 
was separated into four fractions by 
The first two 


fractions were highly effective as ac- 


molecular distillation. 


tivators for pyrethrins when used 
against houseflies. These fractions were 
combined and the colorless, crystalline 
compound, CD, -we 
isolated from them. Sesamin proved to 
be a highly active synergist for pyr- 
ethrins, but in itself was nontoxic to 
houseflies. No other crystalline prod- 


uct could be isolated from this frac- 


sesamin, 


tion. 

Isosesamin, asarinin, pinoresinol, 
pinoresinol dimethy] ether and biacetyl 
pinoresinol, all related to sesamin, were 
prepared and tested with pyrethrins 
against houseflies. Only isosesamin and 
asarinin were effective. Of the com- 
pounds tested these were at least as 
active as sesamin. They most closely 
resemble sesamin in chemical structure. 
Evidently the nature of the substi- 
tuents on the benzene ring rather than 
their spatial configuration is the de- 
termining factor in the synergistic ac- 
tion of this class of compounds. These 
conclusions can be further tested by 
systematic examination of other re- 
lated compounds. The authors believe 
other more active synergists may be 
found. H. L. Haller, F. B. LaForge and 
W. N. Sullivan. J. Econ. Entomol. 35, 
247-8 (1942). 
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Market New Collapsible Tube 
The Mills Corp., Chicago, has 
started manufacture of a new type col- 
lapsible plastic tube for packaging 
shaving cream, tooth paste, etc. The 
raw material used, according to Elmer 
E. Mills, president, is saran, a viny- 
lidene chloride thermo-plastic, made by 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. It 
is said to be resistant to acids and sol- 
vents, has a low vapor transmission 
and possesses an elasticity which per- 
mits it to be readily squeezed to eject 
its contents. Colors and printing are 
applied by the Mills concern. Present 
filling equipment can be used with 
slight alteration, Mr. Mills said. 
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TAR ACID OILS 





















—in all grades, from 10% to 75% tar acid content, or of 
special phenol coefficiency, carefully blended. 


CRESOLS CRESYLIC ACIDS 












buyer's specifications. dered form. 


XYLENOLS | 


Low boiling, high boiling and symmetrical 
Xylenols. 





MERCHANTS BANK BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





PLANTS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


NAPHTHALENE — 


U.S.P., Meta Para, Ortho and special Reilly produces the entire range of | Crude and refined prime white Naphtha- 4 
fractions—to all specifications. Cresylic Acids—in standard grades or to lene in chipped, crystal, flake and pow- 





REILLY TAR AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


- 2513S. Damen Ave., Chicago, lil. 













for everyone to maintain health and sanitation. Lost man hours in 
war production is a loss that very seriously retards our war effort. 


In the factories and at home, PINE OIL DISINFECTANTS are of 
tremendous value in keeping up a steady stream of ships, planes, tanks 
and guns. 


You are overlooking a “good bet” if you don’t make a serious sales 
effort on the Pine Oil Disinfectants. We have some mighty fine Pine 
Oil Disinfectants that you could handle profitably. Write us and we 
will send full details. 


THE CHEMICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2450 Canal Road Cleveland, Ohio 
x nw~euweueuee Ke Ke Ke 


Manufacturers Of 


Disinfectants, Insectisides, Polishes, Cleaning Compounds, Liquid Deodorants, Building Specialties, Etc. 
“Since 1898” 
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Insecticide Specifications 


EW Federal specifications cov- 
N ering liquid insecticide (fly- 
spray) (O-I-541) and liquid insecti- 
cide (household) (O-I-546) have just 
been approved by the Director of 
Procurement for government use be- 
ginning no later than March 1, 1943. 
Wide latitude is allowed in the selec- 
tion of raw materials in both speci- 
fications, the most important require- 
ment in O-I-541 being a performance 
test, while in O-I-546 the essential re- 
quirement is a minimum pyrethrin 
content. An acceptable product under 
O-I-541 must test no more than 2 
per cent below the O.T.I. on knock- 
down, and must be 16 per cent or more 
above the O.T.I. on kill. The Peet- 
Grady test method, as described in the 
1942 Blue Book is listed as the official 
test method. 

General and detail requirements 
of O-I-541 are listed below, together 
with some of the specified tests on 
odor, corrosion, staining, etc. Com- 
plete copies of both new specifications 
are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
Sc each. 


O-1-541 


General Requirements 


D-1. The liquid insecticide shall not 
cause irritation to men nor be poison- 
@us to man when applied in the usual 
manner in the destruction of house 
flies. 

D-2. The liquid insecticide shall 
have no greater detrimental action 
upon metal or paint (paint, enamel, 
varnish, lacquer, etc.) surfaces than the 
specified solvent (see paragraph F-7a) 
(4). 

D-3. The liquid insecticide shall have 
no objectionable odor. 


Detail Requirements 


E-1. The liquid insecticide shall be 
formulated from a petroleum distillate 
base, free from kerosene odor and 
practically free from all odor, and shall 
be clear and free from suspended mat- 
ter and shall contain other ingredients 
to make its performance equal to or 
to exceed the requirements stated in 
paragraph E-2f. 

E-2. The liquid insecticide shall meet 
the following requirements: 

E-2a. Distillation range.— 

Initial boiling point—Not below 350 
degrees F. 


End point—Not above 530 degrees F 
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E-2b. Flash point.—The flash point 
shall be not less than 125° F. (closed 
cup). 

E-2c. Residual odor.—When tested in 
accordance with paragraph F-4, no 
residual odor shall be present. 

E-2d. Staining properties. — Shall 
meet test specified in paragraph F-5. 

E-2e. Corrosion test.——Shall meet 
test specified in paragraph F-6. 

E-2f. Performance.—The liquid in- 
secticide shall be not more than 2 per 
cent below the “comparison” insecti- 
cide in “average percentage knock- 
down” and shall be 16 per cent or more 
above the “Comparison” insecticide in 
“average percentage kill’ when tested 
in accordance with the method speci- 
fied in paragraph F-7. 


Methods of Sampling, Inspection 
and Test 


F-4. Residual odor.—Dip strips of No. 
40 Whatman-type filter paper of uni- 
form shape and size in the liquid. Re- 
move and allow to dry for four hours 
in a well ventilated room at a tempera- 
ture of 70° to 80° F. Examine for 
residual odor. 

F-5. Staining properties.—Deposit 
three drops of the liquid insecticide 
upon a No, 40 Whatman-type filter 
paper. The filter paper shall be so 
placed as to be clear of an under sur- 
face in the area upon which the liquid 
is placed. Allow the liquid to evapo- 
rate at 70° to 80° F. from the paper. 
On another piece of filter paper, follow 
out the above procedure using a pre- 
pared standard (Standard shall be a 
Pyrethrum extract containing 100 mg 
of mixture of Pyrethrins I and II, in 
proportions occurring normally in com- 
mercial pyrethrum flowers, in 100 ml 
of “specified” solvent, (see paragraph 
F-7a(4) ) instead of the liquid insecti- 
cide. Examine and compare filter 
papers, after 48-hour drying period, 
for status or discoloration. The liquid 
insecticide shall show no more dis- 
coloration than that shown by the pre- 
pared standard. 

F-6. Corrosion test.—The corrosion 
test shall be carried out in accordance 
with Method 530.23 (Detection of free 
sulfur and corrosive sulfur compounds 
in gasoline) of Federal Specification 
VV-L-791. Similar to A.S.T.M. Method 
No. D130-30. Liquid insecticide shall 
be considered as not meeting the re- 
quirements of this specification when 
on examination the exposed copper 
strip shows more than extremely 
slight discoloration as compared with 
the fresh copper strip. 

F-7a (4). “Specified” Solvent.—The 
“specified” solvent shall be a petrole- 
um distillate meeting the following re- 
quirements. (Note: All tests shall be 
carried out as indicated under test 
methods specified in Section F.) 

Appearance—Clear and free from 
suspended matter. 

Color—Not less than Plus 25 (Say- 
bolt Chromometer). 

Distillation Range—Initial boiling 
point, not less than 350° F.; end point, 
not above 530° F. 


SOAP 


Residue from Distillation—Neutral 

Corrosion Test—Shall meet specified 
requirements (See Paragraph F-6). 

Flash Point—Not less than 125° F. 
(Closed cup). 

Odor—Free from kerosene odor and 
practically free from all odor. 

Residual Odor—None. 


The specification for liquid 
(household ) (O-I-546) 
follows very closely along the lines of 
the O-I-541 specification, including 
the same performance test, with an 
additional detail how- 
covering minimum pyrethrin 


insecticide 


requirement, 
ever, 
content as shown below. Both spe- 
cifications were prepared for permanent 
use. In addition it is planned to issue 
very shortly an emergency alternate 
specification of reduced pyrethrin con- 
tent, for use during the present emerg- 
ency in view of the present pyrethrum 


shortage. 


O-1-546 

E-1. The liquid insecticide shall be 
formulated from a petroleum distillate 
base, free from kerosene odor and 
practically free from all odor, and 
shall be clear and free from suspended 
matter. There shall be not less than 
0.15 gram of pyrethrin I with the nor- 
mally accompanying amount of pyre- 
thrin II (see paragraph F-7) in 100 ml. 
of the liquid insecticide. Any addi- 
tional ingredients which when incorpo- 
rated in the product will comply with 
the requirements of this specification 
may be used to bring the strength of 
the product up to the requirements of 
paragraph F-8. (Peet-Grady perfor- 
mance test. Ed. Note.) 

F-7. Determination of pyrethrin I 
content.—Pipette exactly 20 ml. of sam- 
ple into a 300-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. 
Add 50 ml. of normal alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide solution, or more if neces- 
sary for complete saponification, con- 
nect to a reflux condenser, and boil 
gently for 1 to 1% hours. Transfer to 
a 600-ml. beaker and add distilled wa- 
ter in such a volume that essentially al] 
the alcohol will have been removed 
when the volume has been reduced to 
150 ml. Add a few glass beads and 
boil until the volume has been re- 
duced to 150 ml. Transfer the contents 
of the beaker to a 500-ml. separatory 
funnel] and draw off the aqueous layer 
into a 250-ml. volumetric flask. Wash 
the oil layer once with distilled water 
and add the wash water to the aqueous 
portion. If a slight emulsion persists in 
the oil portion, break it by adding 3 ml. 
of a 10 per cent barium chloride solu- 
tion. (Caution: After adding barium 
chloride do not shake vigorously, as a 
reversed emulsion may form which is 
difficult to separate.) Add the aqueous 
bariurn chloride layer to the aqueous 
layer and washings. Discard the oil 
portion. To the aqueous solution add 
1 gram of a filier aid and not less than 
10 ml. of the barium chloride solution. 
Do not shake before bringing to vol- 
ume. Bring to volume, mix thorough- 
ly and filter off the contents of the 


(Turn to Page 147) 
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GUARDING PUBLIC HEALTH 


Public health is guarded by the soap 

maker and manufacturer of sanitary 
(>. chemicals as well as by the producer 

of medicines and pharmaceutical 
preparations. 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 


for the soap industry adhere to specifications 
as rigidly as do those that go into medicinal 
products. Among the HOOKER products for the 
oil and soap chemist are Aluminum Chloride, 
Benzyl Alcohol, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda, 
Cyclohexanol, Liquid Chlorine, Methyl Benzoate, 
Methyl Cyclohexanol, Sulfur Monochloride. 

















The Meeting Will Come to Order 


. and get down to the business of discussing the 
important subject of BUCKINGHAM WAXES. In 
favor of the motion are the dividends in profits, 
customer satisfaction and repeat orders, which are 
assured when you handle the BUCKINGHAM line. 
There being no negative side to this question, the 
verdict for BUCKINGHAM waxes and polishes is 


a unanimous affirmative. 


No Rubbing Liquid Wax ( Water-resistant) 
Prepared Liquid Wax (the polishing type) 
Prepared Paste Wax 
Powdered Dance Wax 
Furniture Polish (White Emulsion) 
Metal Polish (Non-Settling) 
Gym Finish (Mopping Varnish) 
Floor Seal 
Scrub Soaps 
Pre-Wax Cleaner 
Bowling Alley Polish and Cleaner 
Wall Cleaner (Waterless) 


Liquid Hand Soap 


Buckingham Wax Company 
VAN DAM ST. and BORDEN AVE. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 
FLOOR WAXES and POLISHES—BULK and PRIVATE LABEL 


Warehouses and Stocks at 


1212 Mary Street 1323 Wall Street 
Jacksonville, Fila. Dallas, Texas 
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HE Sanitary Specialties Scientific 

Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insecticide & Disinfectant 
Manufacturers (R. B. Trusler, Davies- 
Young Soap Co., chairman) has drawn 
up proposed specifications for water- 
dispersion floor wax to be offered to 
members of the association for a vote 
upon their acceptability at the meet- 
ing opening December 7. In drafting 
the specifications the committee has 
allowed considerable latitude in for- 
mulation, placing more stress upon 
performance than upon composition. 
The members have adopted the posi- 
tion that wear, appearance and degree 
of slipperiness, for example, are more 
important to a wax buyer and user 
than how much carnauba or other 
wax is formulation. 
This 


dicated particularly in the 


present in the 


attitude was taken to be in- 


present 
emergency, with raw material short- 
ages dictating the necessity of flexi- 
bility in the new specification to en- 
courage ingenuity in working out new 


formulae. 


The committee has also given 


considerable attention to analytical 


methods, both physical and chemical, 
for testing floor waxes, and has drawn 
up a tentative set of test methods 
which will also be discussed. The 


complete text of the specification 


follows: 


Specification For 
Water-Dispersion Floor Wax 


A. General Requirements. 


1. The material shall be suitable 
for application to all sealed floors and 
floor coverings in general. 

2. The material shall be a stable 
aqueous colloidal dispersion of waxes 
and other suitable substances. The 
composition and properties of the ma- 
terial shall be such that it will meet 
all of the provisions of the detailed 
requirements. 

3. When applied in accordance with 
the manufacturer’s directions, the ma- 
terial] shall dry to a lustrous finish 
without rubbing, buffing or polishing. 
B. Detailed Requirements. 


1. Sediment and Stability—The ma- 
terial shall be a fluid dispersion, sub- 
stantially free from sediment, and shall 
remain stable in closed containers at 
125°F. for 168 hours, (7 days). 
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Floor Wax Specification 


2. Application—The material shall 
be easily applied as a thin, uniform 
film to clean flooring surfaces. 


3. Color and Transparency—A thin 
dried film of the material, prepared 
by flowing onto a clear glass plate 
and drying in air at 70°F., shall be 
substantially transparent and prac- 
tically colorless as viewed by trans- 
mitted bright daylight. 


4. Levelling and Spreading — The 
material, when applied as a thin, uni- 
form film on new linoleum shall dry 
rapidly without streaking. 


5. Lustre or Gloss—The dried film 
shall increase the gloss of new lino- 
leum as measured by a light reflectance 
meter. 


6. Alkalinity—The material shall 
not have a pH greater than 10.0 nor 
less than 4.0. 


7. Surface Tension—The material 
shall have a surface tension not greater 
than 33 dynes per centimeter at 25°C. 


8. Flexibility of Film—The dried 
film shall be sufficiently flexible so 
that no cracking will occur when a 
2 coat application, on new linoleum, 
dried 48 hours at 75°F. and 50 per cent 
relative humidity is bent through 180 
around a 2” diameter mandrel. 


9. Abrasion Resistance—The dried 
film shall have an abrasion resistance 
index (Taber cycles divided by weight 
of film in mgs. per sq. cm.) of not 
less than 100 when tested on glass 
plates using a Taber Abraser (Model 
J or equivalent) with Tabor C.S. 10 
Calibrase wheels. 


10. Tackiness and Slipperiness—The 
dried film shall be neither soft and 
sticky nor excessively slippery. 

1l. Water Resistance—The dried 
film after 48 hours at 75°F. and 50 per 





Hoyer Lieut. in Navy 
David G. Hoyer, chief chemist 
of John Powell & Co., New York, and 


well-known in the insecticide industry 


SOAP 


cent relative humidity shall be re- 


sistant to cold water. The film shall 
not be permanently whitened or dam- 
aged by contact with water for 1 hour 
at 70°F. The film shall not be removed 
by damp mopping with a soft rag 
using clear water at 70°F. 

12. Removal of Film—A film dried 
for 48 hours at 75°F. and 50 per cent 
relative humidity, on new linoleum, 
shall be easily removable by moderate 
scrubbing with a soft bristle brush, 
using an aqueous detergent solution, 
containing 0.25 per cent tallow soap 
chips and 0.25 per cent aqua ammonia 
(28 per cent NH,), at a temperature 
of 120°F. 








Chi. PCOs Tell Problems 
Gasoline rationing, the critical 
chemical shortage and conservation of 
equipment were the three principal 
topics of discussion at the November 
18th meeting of Pest Control Opera- 
tors in Chicago. Morton S. Prescott, 
of Protex Service and Walter 5. Mc- 
Cloud, of W. B. McCloud & Co., 
were the principal speakers. Jules B. 
Smith, of A-Veri-Best Exterminators, 
presided over the meeting as tem- 
porary chairman. More than 50 rep- 
resentatives of Chicago firms attended. 
C. Norman Dold, of Rose Ex- 
terminator Co., reviewed the high- 
lights of the 10th Annual Convention 
of the Pest Control 
Pittsburgh and gave some details of 


Association in 


the activities and scope of the Associa- 
tion. Applications from seven firms 
were received to become members of 


the National Association. 


for the past ten years, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant, J.G., in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve and has been 
ordered to report to the U. S. Naval 
Univer 

Ariz., 


for training as a line officer. Mr. Hoyer 


Training Station at the 


sity of Arizona, Tucson, 


has been active in collaboration on 
analytical methods with the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists 
and has served as chairman of the 
Chemical Analysis Committee of the 
National Association of Insecticide and 
Disinfectant Manufacturers. He has 
been a contributor to the technical 
literature on insecticide analysis. He 
was graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1933 with the degree of Bachelor 


of Science in Chemistry. 
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T. F. WASHBURN’S 
Open Letter to Sanitary Supply Dealers 







Gentlemen: 


During the past year we have been working constantly in order to improve our Crystal Brite 
Self Polishing Wax. This work was done even though we felt that we already had an out- 
standing product. We are pleased to report the following improvements: 


1. Six degrees higher melting point which insures a harder film without brittle- 
ness, less streaks and smears from traffic, and a less slippery surface. 


2. Very white in color, dries crystal clear and will not progressively darken. 
3. Heavier body so that the film will flow perfectly without high spots or ridges. 


We have affected a great saving in production by the installation of our new, most modern wax 
plant, and this saving will be passed on to our customers. 


We invite your inspection of this wax through a trial order and we assure you that you will be 
compensated by the customer satisfaction you receive from Crystal Brite, and you will also be 
surprised at the low cost. 













Sincerely yours, 
T. F. WASHBURN COMPANY 


MLM:HA M. L. Magee. Vice-President 
2244 Elston Avenue, Chicago 























...A6 they know you? 


O buyers know your firm and something about your products before 
the salesman gets there, — or do your salesmen have to start cold 
with every new prospect on every product? 










You can pave the way for your salesmen by making your firm and 
your products better known in advance by advertising in representative 
trade papers. A buyer is always more willing to listen to salesmen who 
are definitely identified by their firm’s advertising. 


For example, if you want to help your salesmen do more business 
in the soap, insecticide, chemical specialty, and allied household products 
industries, you can do the job effectively and at low cost by advertising in 


SOA v and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 31st STREET Member of the . NEW YORK 
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Seek Door Type Odorant 

A subscriber to Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals is interested in locating the 
manufacturer of a rest room deodorant 
which is fitted to the door check and 
operates as the door is opened and 
closed. The desired equipment is of 
a type in which the plunger expels a 
certain quantity of vapor each time the 
door is opened. We shall be glad to 
pass the name of the manufacturer 
along to this subscriber if available. 

° 

Check “Non-Slip” Wax Claim 

Flexrock Co., New York, dis- 
tributors of household supplies, has 
agreed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to refrain from use of the 
term “non-slip” in advertising their 
floor wax sold under the name of “‘Flex- 
rock Non-Slip Wax.” The FTC claims 
that the expression might be misin- 
terpreted when actually there is no 
proof of the product being “non-slip.” 


° 


Blame Fluoride in Asylum Deaths 

Uncolored sodium fluoride was 
blamed for some fifty deaths in a 
poisoning tragedy at the Oregon State 
Hospital, Salem, Ore., November 18. 
Several pounds of the fluoride were 
mixed in an egg dish served to the 
inmates, making 467 of them violently 
ill and resulting fatally for a large 
number. It was brought out at the 
investigation that the fluoride, used 
for roach control, was kept in a 
locked room, and it was difficult to see 
how it could have been used by mis- 
take. Some evidence was said to point 
to a deliberate attempt at homicide. 
Professional exterminators were quick 
to point out, however, that the basic 
fault was in allowing uncolored fluoride 
to be stored in such close proximity to 


food. 
sili Abii 
Prentiss in Sanitary Corps 
Richard Prentiss, head of R. J. 
Prentiss & Co., New York, importers 
of pyrethrum and derris products, has 
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just been granted a commission as 
captain in the Sanitary Corps, U. S. 


Army. He was to report for duty 





RICHARD PRENTISS 


November 30. In his absence the ac- 
tivities of R. J. Prentiss & Co. will 
continue under the direction of Harold 
King, who will be in charge of the 
botanical drug department, Charles 
Hermann, who will manage the chem- 
ical division, and A. W. Bevernick, 
who will continue as manager of the 
firm’s Chicago office. 

A group of some fifty of Mr. 
Prentiss’ friends and associates attended 
a farewell party in his honor held at 
the Yacht Club in the Hotel Astor the 
evening of November 27th. 


2 


New Floor Wax Spec 

A new Federal specification, 
(P-W-158) has recently been issued 
for Solvent Type, Liquid and Paste 
Floor Wax, superseding the former ap- 
(P-W-141). 
There are a number of minor changes 


plicable specification, 


in terminology in the new specifica- 
tion, but the most important change 
is a wider tolerance on drying time. 
The new specification allows 45 min- 
utes for the wax to dry to a semi- 
transparent, non-tacky film, as against 
the requirement in the old draft that 
this effect be obtainable in 20 minutes. 


SOAP 





Another change also eases requirements 
on content. Where the old specifica- 
tion required the wax to be free from 
“oil, soap or rosin” the new specifica- 
tion merely requires that it be free 
from rosin. The new specification is 
to become effective not later than 
March 1, 1943, although it may be 
made official before that time. Earlier 
this year a new specification (P-W- 
151a) was adopted for Water Emul- 
sion Floor Wax, superseding the former 
specification (P-W-151). 

Sn 


West Aids Cleanliness Drive 

West Disinfecting Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., is cooperating in 
the campaign to promote industrial 
health by distributing advertising ma- 
terial calling attention of war workers 
to the need for keeping hands clean. 
Magazine inserts, posters, etc., used, 
are printed in red, white and blue, and 
show Uncle Sam saying “I need your 
hands. Wash well.” 


+ 


Erfar Suspends for Duration 

Ernest E. Reich, operator of 
Erfar Chemical Mfrs., Baton Rouge, 
La., has closed his plant for the dura- 
tion of the war and is now serving 
in the Chemical Warfare Division of 
the U. S. Army. 


ements & o 


Cole Ammonia Substitute 

Cole Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., have developed a 
new product called “Cole-Solve,” de- 
scribed as an imitation ammonia. 
“Cole-Solve” is claimed to do every- 
thing that ordinary household ammonia 
will do in general cleaning and wash- 
ing. In addition, it is described as hav- 
ing a pleasant pine odor instead of the 
characteristic odor of ammonia. Cole- 
Solve is also claimed to be non-injurious 
to the skin and non-poisonous. 


° 


Coast Assn. Elects Gardner 

Leo R. Gardner of California 
Spray Chemical Corp., of Richmond, 
Calif., was elected president of the Pa- 
cific Insecticide Institute at the recent 
annual meeting at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. He succeeded Esler 
Johnson of the San Francisco office of 
John Powell & Co. 
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NEW YORK 
WAS SCENE 
OF NAIOM 
19ru ANNUAL MEETING AT WHICH THE 
ASSOCIATION LICKED ITS WOUNDS FROM 





1@ VEARS AGO 


2~ 


A DEPRESSION YEAR AND ELECTED PETER JAP INSECTICIDES WERE GIVING 
DOUGAN PRESIDENT SUCCEEDING EVANS E.A.STONE U.S. INCREASING COMPETITION 
IN THE CUBAN MARKET 


C.P. McCORMICK 

ELECTED PRESIDENT 

OF MeCORMICK & CO, 
BALTIMORE 


RUBBER WAS AN 
INGREDIENT OF A HAND CLEANSING 
COMPOUND UNDER A BRITISH PATENT 





HOUSEHOLD INS 
SEASON WAS ENDING— MOST 
MANUFACTURERS LOST MONEY 


? \\ 
L% § 


MIRACUL WAX CO.,MAKER OF 
DRI-BRITE LIQUID WAX, WAS 
CHARGED BY FTC WITH 
IMPROPER LABELING. FTC 
CALLED THE PRODUCT A 

= FLOOR POLISH AND NOT 
A TRUE LIQUID WAX 
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Report Rotenone Substitute 


HE Fastern Branch of the Amer- 
is Association of Economic 
14th 
meeting at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, November 19 and 20. 


Of most striking interest was the 


Entomologists held its annual 


report of a possible substitute for 
rotenone-bearing materials in the 
ground seeds of the yam bean, a 
tuber-like root grown in some central 
and south American countries. Roy 
Hansberry, associate professor of in- 
sect toxicology at Cornell University 
reported on tests of the substitute 
material against cabbage worms, cod- 
ling moth larvae, aphis and other in- 
sects. Results were as good as those 
obtained with rotenone in some cases, 
and in others ranged down to one- 
fifth to one-fifteenth as good. 

Hansberry 
ized that these were only preliminary 
tests, but added that the yam bean 
is an annual crop and “may be har- 


Professor emphas- 


vested four to six months after plant- 


e 


ing,” so that “with a sufficient supply 
of seed produced in 1943, it offers a 
partial substitute for rotenone insec- 
ticides during the 1944 season.” The 
plant is known in Mexico as “jicama,” 
in Brazil as “jacatube” and in some 
other countries as “sincamas.” 
Tests in mixing rotenone with 
synthetic insecticide were reported by 
Harry G. Walker, entomologist of the 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station, 
Norfolk. He and Lauren D. Anderson, 
assistant entomologist, worked last 
summer on large fields of canning 
peas in Eastern Virginia. They found 


that by 


cyanate, a rotenone strength of .2 per 


mixing in aliphatic thio- 
cent killed the pea aphid as effectively 
as .75 per cent to one per cent straight 
rotenone dust. in addition the tests 
showed the synthetic alone, without 
effective. 


rotenone, was moderately 


The comparisons also were made 
against various forms of nicotine dust 
and against a nicotine-rotenone mix- 
ture, which likewise showed good fig- 


ures of insect “kill.” 
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Neely Turner, assistant ento- 
mologist at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Haven, 
reported experiments in stretching out 
the rotenone dust by diluting with 
such things as talc, clay, tobacco dust 
and hydrated lime. Pyrophyllite, an 
aluminum silicate mineral, not only 
outdid the other diluting dusts but 
“actually increased the expected effec- 
tiveness” of the rotenone. 

Philip Garman, research asso- 
ciate at the Connecticut station, told 
of getting results with less frequent 
and thus less expensive spraying on 
apple 
“stickers.” 


orchards by using various 
On one mixture tried, he 
related that “we were agreeably sur- 
prised to see it remain on the trees 
a long time entirely without foliage 
burn, even in wet weather. The effect 
was better than with western ‘dyna- 
mite’ mixtures. Insect control is not 
quite as good as with more frequent 
and extended spraying, but results are 
remarkably close.” 
° 

New Haag Polish Cloth 

“Kemi-Kloth,” a new all-pur- 
pose polishing fabric, has just been 
introduced by Haag Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago. “Kemi-Kloth” is a special 
fabric impregnated with chemical 
cleaners, polishing compounds and 
waxes designed to clean, polish and put 
a protective coating on any metal or 
wood surface originally intended to 
have a high lustre. A popular use for 
“Kemi-Kloth” is for polishing jobs 
around army camps. The cloth comes 
in glassine envelopes for over-the- 
counter sales and by the yard for 
jobbers. 

en 

Chem. Salesmen Nominate 

Gerald S. Furman, manager of 
the New York office of Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J., has been nominated 
for the presidency of the Salesmen’s 


Association of the American Chemical 


Industry. Vice-president for the past 
year, he will succeed C. O. Lind, of 


Dow Chemical Co., whose term ex- 


SOAP 


pires at the end of 1942. Phil LoBue, 
Michigan Chemical Co., was nomi- 
Frank 


nated for  vice-presidency; 


Fanning, N. I. Malmstrom & Co., 
for treasurer; and Charles A. Alex- 
ander, Seldner & Enequist, Inc., for 


secretary. 


Disinfectants in Advisory Comm. 

The Household and Industrial 
Insecticide Manufacturers Industry Ad- 
visory Committee of the War Produc- 
tion Board has been expanded to in- 
clude the 


manufacturers, according to unofficial 


activities of disinfectant 
advices from Washington. The words, 
“and Disinfectant,” have been included 
in the title of the committee. At the 
present time, disinfectant manufactur- 
ing is represented on the membership 
of the committee by H. W. Hamilton 
of the White Tar Division, Koppers 
Co. (coal-tar), Paul Mayfield of the 
Hercules Powder Co. (pine oil), J. L. 
Brenn of the Huntington Laboratories 
(finished bulk goods), Dr. E. G. 
Thomssen of the J. R. Watkins Co. and 
L. W. Jones of McCormick & Co., 
(packaged goods), and H. D. Williams 
of George L. Williams Co. (finished 
bulk goods). Other members of the 
committee are W. J. Zick of Stanco, 
Inc., W. O. Buettner of Buettner Pest 
Control Co., and John Powell of John 
Powell & Co. Overlapping interests in 
the manufacture and sale of disinfec- 
tants and insecticides accounts for the 
expansion of the scope of the the com- 


mittee. 
== © 





Report on Rat Campaign 

Chicago’s rat extermination 
campaign has resulted in the death of 
at least 29 tons of the rodents, accord- 
ing to figures recently released by the 
Dept. of Public Works. 


Lately the city’s exterminating squads 


municipal 


have utilized cyanide gas to supple- 
ment dwindling supplies of squill. 


. J _ 


MM&R Expand In Chicago 
Chicago offices and warehouse 
of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
New York, have had to be enlarged 
for the fourth consecutive year by 
fifty per cent in order to adequately 


accommodate customers. 
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BALANCE 


THEATRE SPRAY 


(WATER AND ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL SOLUBLE) 


AND 


INSECTICIDE 


PERFUMES 
Y 


| FAST changing 

times it pays to bal- 
ance offerings of differ- 
ent sources of supply. 
Many jobbers find it 
pays NOW more than 
ever to handle the 
AMPION line of soaps, 
disinfectants, cleansers, 
liquid soaps, dispensers, 
etc 





| 
P.R. DREYER INC. 


119 WEST 19th STREET 


AMPION CORPORATION 1 ideas mes AT 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
4-88 47th Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Purdue Conference Jan. 4-8 


HE Seventh Annual Purdue Pest 
Control Operators Conference 
will be held at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, January 4-8. The 
program, which has been streamlined 
to meet the needs of the times, will 
have as its keynote: “Pest Control— 
Protection of Health—At Home and 
Abroad.” Exhibits, which have been 
a feature in the past, will again be an 
important part of the convention. It 
is planned to expand the exhibit space 
and members in attendance are urged 
to bring or send samples of insects, in- 
sect or rodent damage and equipment 
which may be of interest. Each item 
should be labelled and sent in advance, 
care of Professor J. J. Davis. Rooms 
formerly available in the Purdue Me- 
morial Union on the campus will not 
be available since they are occupied by 
Army and Navy officers. However, 
there are ample rooms at the Fowler 
and Lahr Hotels in Lafayette. 
A detailed program of the con- 
vention follows: 


MONDAY, JANUARY 4 


8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon, Registration. Agri- 
cultural Bldg., Room 102. 

9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon, Agricultural Bidg.., 
Assembly Room. 

Presiding, J. J. Davis 
Opening the Seventh Annual PCO 

Conference....... ..--d. J. Davis 
Purdue’s Welcome...Dean H. J. Reed 
“Insect Structure and Their Func- 

tions”...........B. E. Montgomery 
“The Biology of Insects. .G. E. Lehker 

“Fundamentals of Insect Control” 
J. J. Davis 

1:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m., Agricultural Build- 
ing, Assembly Room. 

Presiding, G. E. Gould 
Classification and Identification of In- 

sects, with Special Reference to 

Those Occurring in Buildings 

H. O. Deay 

(This will include exhibit speci- 
mens of infested and damaged food, 
fabrics, timber, and other com- 
modities, as well as the insects re- 
sponsible.) 

7:00 p.m., Memorial Union Building 
Bug “Bull” Session. .Wm. O. Buettner 
“Specification and Bid Forms” 

Morton S. Prescott 
Fumigation Film followed by “free 
for all” 
Questions and answers 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 5 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon, Agricultural 
Building, Assembly Room. 

Presiding, Walter S. McCloud 

Substitute Chemicals 
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“My experience with Substitutes for 
Pyrethrum”......... Theodore Oser 
“What I Have Done to Replace Pyre- 
thrum and Other Priority Chemi- 
| REE ...Martin T. Meyer 
“Some Observations on Priority 
CRIGEEE ..2 o n00s John M. Hutzel 
“Progress with Roach Control Sub- 
SEE cas eccuans George E. Gould 
“Boric Acid”...George L. Hockenyos 
Questions and Answers 
Walter S. McCloud 
1:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m., Agricultural Build- 
ing, Assembly Room. 
Presiding, C. Norman Dold 
Rats and Mice 
Experiences in the Use of Zinc Phos- 
phide in Commercial Rat and 
Mouse Operations...Theodore Oser 
“Crude Bait Mixing Versus Scientific 
Bait Mixing”....... G. C. Oderkirk 
“Control of Rats and Mice in Army 
SE os iid:aca hack one x F. E. Garlough 
“Rat Survey Forms and Related 
NT SA cn tu ana neue G. C. Oderkirk 
Questions and Answers....Theodore 
Oser, G. C. Oderkirk, F. E. Gar- 
lough, John Vogel, Walter S. Mc- 
Cloud and Albert Akers. 
7:00 p.m., Memorial Union Building 
Presiding, J. Harvey Sturgeon 
Problems of Civilian Defense 
Lt. Col. W. A. Johnston 
War Gases...... Maj. W. L. Gilliland 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon, Agricultural 
Building, Assembly Room. 
Presiding, Bartlett W. Eldredge 
Fumigation Problems 
Effect of Fumigants on Food, Fabrics 
and Other Commodities 
George H. Chapman 
Stored Products Insects.M. D. Farrar 
Fumigation Forum....... Bartlett W. 
Eldredge, chairman; Herman Mil- 
itzer, Max Rukin, C. A. Vincent- 
Daviss, George H. Chapman, and 
M. D. Farrar. 
12:00 noon, Conference Picture—Agri- 
cultural Building. 
1:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m., Agricultural Build- 
ing, Assembly Room. 
Presiding, William O. Buettner 
Termites, Powder Post Beetles and 
Wood Fungi 
The 1, 2, 3% Principles of Subter- 
ranean Termite Control....Arthur 
Ochs, B. C. Scherzinger, George L. 
Hockenyos and Bert Lewis. 
“Wood Treatment Against Wood- 
Infesting Insects and Fungi” 
(Speaker to be announced) 
Carpenter Aids 
(Speaker to be announced) 
Panel Discussion 
Wednesday Evening— 
Open for group meetings, etc. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon, Agricultural 
Building, Assembly Room. 
Presiding, F. E. Bohman 
Protection of the Health and Morale of 
the Armed Forces 
“Pest Control and the War Effort” 
F. C. Bishopp 
“Pest Control in an Army Camp” 
Irwin H. Gilbert 
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“Special Problems Which Have Con- 
fronted Us in Army Camps and 
Defense Areas”. ..P. Calvert Cissel, 
W. S. Wacker and others. 

1:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m., Agricultural Build- 
ing, Assembly Room. 

Presiding, H. C. Steckel 

“Origin and Properties of Chemicals 
Used by the PCO” 

C. A. Vincent-Daviss 

“Advance in Chemistry”..H. B. Haas 

“Poison Antidotes”....Charles Opitz 

“Disinfectants and Deodorants” 

(Speaker to be announced) 

“The Food of Carpet Beetle Larvae” 

Carl Weinman 
“Life History and Control of Fire- 


brats”. . aries ueakainnes G. B. Berger 
6:00 p.m., Banquet, Memorial Union 
Building. 


Toastmaster, President Elliott or Pro- 
fessor Hockema 

Speaker, Dr. Thurman B. Rice, State 
Health Commissioner of Indiana 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 8 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon, Agricultural 
Building, Assembly Room. 
Presiding, Harlem B. Ives 
“Sanitary Service Supplies and In- 
secticides as a Subsidiary Service 
in Pest Control”..... Harvey Klein 
‘Construction for Termite Preven- 
tion, Closets for Clothes, Moth Pre- 
vention, Rat and Mouse Insulation, 
Wall Insulation”.Walter S. Scholar 
“What We Need in State Legislation” 
W. P. Flint 


~ © seein 


U.S. To Buy Rotenone 

The United States Government 
will buy and import an estimated four 
and a half million pounds of rotenone 
from Brazil and Peru in the next year, 
a joint announcement of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Board 
of Economic Warfare stated recently. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. will act 
as government purchasing agent. The 
purchasing program was undertaken in 
an effort to make up for insecticide 
sources in Singapore which were cut 
off by the war. Another motive is to 
facilitate increased truck crop and 
livestock production. The C.C.C. will 
buy all rotenone bearing roots (un- 
ground or powdered) having a ro- 
tenone content of not less than three 
per cent. Prices to be paid are 16% 
cents per pound, f.o.b. Iquitos, Peru. 
and 17 cents per pound, North Brazil 
ports, for rotenone bearing roots con- 
taining not less than five per cent crude 
rotenone. Adjustments are specified for 
roots or powder of lower or higher 


crude rotenone content. 


Existing commercial companies, 
acting as agents for the C.C.C., will 
make the purchases so as not to dis- 


turb normal business channels. Sales 
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Quality Colors 
for 
TOILET SOAPS 
LIQUID SOAPS 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Long experience enables us to produce 
colors for all types of soaps. 

If you have a shade you want matched 
send us a sample. We have complete 
facilities for matching. 

Liquid soap colors a specialty—send for 
samples of F. & S. greens and ambers. 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Import—Manufacture—Export 
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PHOSPHOROUS PASTE 


Sixty-eight years’ experience in manufacturing prod- 
ucts to meet the exacting needs of pest control 
operators, janitor supply houses and repackers, have 
made J-O PASTE the most effective product against 
roaches and rodents. 


SPECIAL PRICES 
For Exterminators 





Regular ( Ra ell ) 
25 pd. pail..... sacees Me $9.05 
Se Se ks secadesde 12.50 15.00 


Write for prices on drum sizes 


Jobbers and Supply Houses write for prices on 
smaller sizes. 


JOHN OPITZ, INC. 


INSECTICIDE SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 1874 


50-14 39th Street Long Island City, N. Y. 


Come to Wecoline for 


Of High Quality 


Wecoline Distilled Fatty Acids have set the standards for Purity for 


many years. 


Wecoline specializes in such distilled fatty acids as: 


COCOANUT - LINSEED - SOYA 


TALLOW - WHITE OLEIC-STEARIC- PEANUT 


and in addition special Fatty Acids such as: 
CAPRIC - LAURIC 


Wecoline also produces Twitchell Split Fatty Acids. 


Wecoline is producing Fatty Acid Products to meet rigid War 
Specifications set by the synthetic rubber, fabric coating, non-shatter- 
able glass, bullet resistant glass, leather treatment and numerous other 
industries. We are, therefore, especially qualified to handle your 
unusual needs. 


“Consult Wecoline First” 


WECOLINE DIVISION 


E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


mind FAT PROCESSO see IBLE and INDUSTRIAL 
BOONTON N.J. NEW "YORK. “BOSTON CHICAGO 








PRIVATE 














do not fit into your plant . . . mosquito repellent, 


most modern methods and equipment 
strictly confidential .. . 


206 W. HOUSTON STREET NEW YORK 








—| FORMULA — 

Let us | “OR 
manufacture 

it for you! 


Those products which you are not equipped to 
manufacture yourself . . . those odd items which 











flea powder, salves, ointments, tube filling, 
powder filling, etc. . . . we buy materials, con- 


tainers, pack, store, and ship your specialties . . . 


and our charges are low 
. consult us without obligation. 


R. Gesell, Incorporated 


formerly Ehrmann-Strauss Co., Inc. 
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of stocks acquired under the program 
will be made upon approval of the 
WPB at prices that are not in excess 
of prices established by the OPA. The 
program will be practically self-liq- 
uidating since the ceiling price for 
crude rotenone is high enough at pres- 
ent to permit recovery of all costs to 


be incurred by the C.C.C. 


° 
E. Salzberg Joins Army 


Edward Salzberg, 
Roanoke Supply Co., dealers in soaps, 


owner of 


waxes, polishes, disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, etc., is now a member of the 
United States 
brother, J. S. Salzberg, who owns and 
operates the Bluefield Chemical Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., will manage Roanoke 
Janitor Supply Co. in his brother’s 


armed forces. His 


absence. 
— 

Reviews Insecticide Outlook 

Although the supply of ro- 
tenone is increasingly scarce due to 
military needs and an interruption of 
imports, small gardeners can expect 
adequate supplies of insecticides for the 
1943 season, Warren H. Moyer, of the 
Chemicals Branch of the WPB, said 
recently. In place of the popular ro- 
tenone insecticides, efforts must be 
made to substitute less scarce materials, 
such as nicotine sulfate and cryolite, in 
many cases where they will serve the 
Moyer 


purpose satisfactorily Mr. 


pointed out. Detailed studies are be- 
ing made now to review the entire in- 


secticide supply and requirement situa- 
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G. H. Wood & Co., Toronto, are 
one of the first companies to have 
used outdoor billboard advertising 
on a national scale for the adver- 
tising of sanitary products. Litho- 
graphed posters are now in use in 
all important Canadian cities to 
publicize the Wood line of soaps, 
disinfectants, insecticides, floor 
waxes, etc. Effective use has also 
been made of a mailing piece carry- 
ing a reproduction of the biliboard. 


tion, including valuable alternate mate- 
rials, new developments and food pro- 
duction goals. At meetings held re- 
cently in Washington and San Fran- 
cisco, representatives of the WPB, the 
Department of Agriculture, state ex- 
periment stations, and the insecticide 
industry agreed that some further cur- 
tailment of the use of rotenone is un- 
avoidable, but that no alarm need be 
felt because of the supply of effective 
substitutes which will be available. 

. 








Form Insecticide Group 

The WPB announced the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee 
for arsenical insecticides manufacturers 
on Nov. 17, which will be presided 
over by Warren H. Moyer, of the 
chemicals branch of the WPB. Com- 
mittee members include: Hallam Boyd, 
Commercial Chemical Co., Memphis; 
J. B. Cary, Niagara Sprayer & Chemi- 
cal Co., Middleport, N. Y.; J. A. Cav- 
anagh, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.; H. C. Davies, California Spray 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif.; J. 
Cotton Inc., 


M. Fountain, Poisons, 


Bryan, Texas; J. J. Haprov, Los An- 
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geles; T. H. Macormack, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington; C. B. 
Melander, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Milwaukee; George E. Riches, Ameri- 


can Agricultural Chemical Co., New 
York; M. L. Somerville, Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; 
William Steinschneider, Ansbacher- 
Siegle Corp., Brooklyn; B. P. Webster, 
Chipman Chem. Co., Bound Brook, N.J. 


-— @ 





Marcuse Heads Scrap Drive 

James Marcuse, president of the 
West Disinfecting Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has been appointed head 
of the Industrial Salvage Section of the 
Conservation Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board for the disinfectant, in- 
secticide and sanitation products in- 
dustry for the metropolitan area of 
New York. Mr. Marcuse is directing 
the local section as part of the renewed 
drive to salvage all waste materials, 
particularly iron and steel such as ob- 
solete machinery, and to get them into 
channels where they will be returned 
to use in the war effort. As part of 
this drive for industrial scrap, all firms 
in the disinfectant and allied fields are 
being urged to search their plants for 
vitally needed heavy iron and steel scrap. 

— 


Cut Toilet Tissue Prices 

Cutting manufacturers’ prices 
of toilet tissue and paper towels from 
levels of March, 1942, to those gen- 
erally prevailing in October, 1941, the 
OPA last month issued a regulation 
setting ceilings for these products. 
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TAR ACID OIL 


for use in 


DISINFECTANTS 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 





Unusually High in Tar Acids 
White-Emulsion and Pink-Emulsion Grades 
made from 
LOW TEMPERATURE COAL TAR 





PITTSBURGH COAL 
CARBONIZATION CO. 


H. W. Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Producers and Refiners of Coal Tar and Its Products. 











Are you interested 
IN MANUFACTURING 


—A Soapless Shampoo 
—A Liquid Dentifrice 
—A Brushless Shaving Cream 


In short, a product where a non-toxic wetting and 
detergent agent of minimum by-odor or taste should 
be used? 


If so, investigate PRODUCT GL 4C a protein 
derivative fulfilling all of these requirements. 


Requests for samples on your firm’s letterhead will 
be promptly answered. 


a ee Dyison 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
9 S. Clinton St.. Chicago 1019 Elliott St.. W.. Windsor, Ont. 
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1901 





(ABSOLUTELY - PURE - 


~— 
Go) 
Manufacturers 
of 


Original 





(Registered U. S$. Patent Office) 
An Economical Semi-Solid Soap for all Cleaning 
Purposes. 


SOAPS — DISINFECTANTS — FLOOR WAXES 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANERS 


THEO, B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


700-704 West Division Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
A Robertson Product for Every Cleaning Need 














Send for a copy— it’s free 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents, Trade-Marks and 

Copyrights, together with Schedule of Government and Attorney's fees, 

sent free on request. Simply ask for “booklet and fee schedule.” 

No charges are made for preliminary advice, either in connection with 
patent, trade-mark or copyright cases. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


Registered Patent and Trade-Mark Attorneys 
402 BOWEN BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ICTURED at the annual meeting 
of the National Pest Control 
Association at Pittsburgh last month, 
are nine past presidents of the asso- 
ciation. (Above, left to right)— 
William O. Buettner, Buettner Pest 
Control Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Thos. 
C. Raley, Getz Exterminators, Inc., 
St. Louis; C. Norman Dold, Rose 
Exterminator Co., Chicago; Bartlett 
W. Eldredge, Waltham Chemical Co., 
Waltham, Mass.; H. K. Steckel, The 
Tornado Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
H. G. Irving Sameth, Sameth Exter- 
minating Co., New York; Walter 
S. McCloud, W. B. McCloud & Co., 
Chicago; L. R. Alderman, The Alder- 
man Co., Pasadena; P. Calvert Cissel, 
American Disinfectant Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


(Center Left)—The youngest and 
oldest attendants— Miss Dorothy 
Newman, daughter of Jacob New- 
man of Newman Chemical Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., who has just re- 
cently received her license, and 
Daniel Rose, Senior Partner, Rose 
Exterminator Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Center Right) — President - elect 
Frank E. Bohman of  Birchard 
Systems, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


(Below)—J. D. Vail, Jr., of Busi- 
ness Services Section, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., addresses 
a meeting session, while at the speak- 
ers table the group of listeners in- 
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Photos coutesy of Charles Opitz of John Opitz, Inc 


cludes (left to right) Melvin Gold- 
berg, Chemicals Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board; Dr. F. L. Campbell, 
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Washington, D. C., William O. 
Buettner, P. C. Calvert Cissel, F. E. 
Bohman. 
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Play Safe-sell or recommend the 4 in 1 wherever your 
products are used. 

@ Used and approved by floor maintenance experts since 

July, 1939. 


@ Requres no metal whatever, thus assuring an unlimited 
supply in war time. 








@ A quality applicator backed by our many years’ experience 
in the industry. 


@ Every square inch of the premium quality wool pad is usable. 


The 4 in 1 offers the best insurance that floor waxes, seals and 
other floor finishes are applied properly. 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. CO. 
2509-13 S. Green St. Chicago, Ill. 
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ADAM A.BREUER'S 
ELECTRIC 
>. INSECTICIDE 

a. SPRAYER 


Conditions have CHANGED/ 


— but with increasing restrictions. Every manufacturer, equipped 
to produce essentials, is called on in an all-out war effort in pro- 
duction. This situation in our plant is indicated by the fact that for 
the duration of the present emergency, we have ceased manufacturing 
Adam A. Brever’s ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYER. 





Our sincere desire is to serve our customers with their needs in 
Insecticide Sprayers, but in view of prevailing conditions we must 
ask you to continue being patient until we can again supply your 
Insecticide Sprayer requirements. For your cooperation and under- 
standing we wish to express our appreciation. 





We do not sell i ticid Our busi 
e is the manufacture of Sprayers. (Patented ” 
in U. S. A. and foreign countries). 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFC. o} 


5118 RavENswooo AVE CHIC O.ILL. 




















Textile Plants Need Soap 


ALMOST NINE THOUSAND Textile Mills, Dyers, Finishers, 
Bleachers and printers in the United States and Canada are 
fully reported in the new 77th Year Book. Many Mills and 
Dyers Buy Soap in large amounts! 


In addition 30,000 associated firms are listed and reported 
—<dry goods commission merchants, yarn, cotton, linters, silk, 
rayon, waste. wool, rags, fibres. machinery, chemicals, supplies 
and other allied industries. 


77th Year 77th Year 


Issued DeLuxe 
annually— Office Edition 
Supplement $8.25 

of New Mill« Thin Paper 
and change» 

Handy Size 
is sent to $5.75 
every sub- si 
seriber free Salesmen’s 

Edition $4.50 





New 77th Year Issue! 


Over fourteen hundred pages in size, thumb indexed for quick 
reference, strongly bound and with information arranged for in- 
stant use, this volume will make money for your sales department. 


DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK 


“4 Davison Publication — Standard Since 1866” 
Executive, Sales and Production Offices 


RIDGEWOOD ete NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Pyrethrum Questions 
(From Page 111) 


9. How often can pyrethrum be 


ordered? 


Answer: 

Basically, pyrethrum should be 
ordered only once monthly, but there 
again it may be entirely possible that 
unusual demands will necessitate a 
manufacturer submitting more than 
one order in a given month. The usual 
practice is to certify before the first 
of each month covering your needs for 
the following month, because your sup- 
plier must send this certification down 
to the War Production Board in Wash- 
ington by the 10th of each month. 


10. Are rated pyrethrum orders af- 
fected by the M-179 Order? 


Answer: 

Obviously, when the Govern- 
ment attaches a preference rating to a 
given order, it signifies its order of im- 
portance. Although the full amount 
of material requested by any one rated 
order might be limited because of the 
lack of supplies, nevertheless rated or- 
ders themselves are given preference. 


11. How can pyrethrum be conserved? 


Answer: 
There are many worthwhile 
synthetic materials on the market 


which can be used either alone or with 
a nominal amount of pyrethrum in 
either liquid or powder form to stretch 
out existing supplies of pyrethrum. 
This procedure is being followed by 
the Army and Navy, Department of 
Public Health, Lend 
Lease, etc., and it behooves manufac- 


Agriculture, 


turers of insecticide materials for civil- 
ian use to follow the same procedure. 


12. If @ @ manufacturer's stocks are 
for Army and Navy orders, can 
a replacement be secured by cer- 
tifying on that basis? 


Answer: 

No. Orders received by manu- 
facturers for the Army and Navy must 
be delivered from materials specifically 


authorized for that purpose by the War 
Production Board. 
will be given for materials taken out of 


No replacements 
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stock unless previously authorized by 

the War Production Board. 

13. Can material be secured by cer- 
tif ying through more than one 


su pplier? 


Answer: 

The War Production Board re- 
quests that manufacturers stick to 
their usual and established sources of 
supply and in view of the fact that all 
requests for material proceed through 
the same department of the War Pro- 
duction Board, there is no chance of a 
firm duplicating an order through two 
different sources of supply. 

—— @ - = 
Coal-tar Outlook 
(From Page 113) 
a possible shortage of coal tar oils, par- 
ticularly creosote oil, during 1942, but 
it does not appear likely that any re- 
strictions on the use of coal tar oil 
in the manufacture of disinfectants 
will be necessary. 

Pyridine is being allocated under 
Order M-185 to assure sufficient sup- 
plies for the manufacture of sulfa 
drugs, niacin and products required for 
the waterproofing of military fabric. 
However, the order applies only to the 
high in 
pyridine content, and the higher boil- 


low-boiling grades, actual 
ing grades, such as are used as pene- 
trants in the dyeing of fabric and for 
alcohol denaturing, are not restricted. 

Naphthalene is being allocated 
under Order M-105. A shortage has 
existed during 1942 which threatened 
to curtail the production of phthalic 
anhydride, vitally needed for the man- 
ufacture of protective coatings for mil- 
itary equipment, and in the manufac- 
ture of dibutyl phthalate for the plas- 
ticizing of smokeless powder and in 
the manufacture of dyestuffs for mili- 
tary fabric. Production of naphthalene 
has been increased sufficiently to keep 
pace with this demand and also supply 
the major portion of the requirements 
for household and agricultural insecti- 
cides. It is expected that further ex- 
pansion in production will continue to 
fulfill military requirements, and at the 
same time supply the need for insecti- 
cide during the coming season. How- 
ever, there is a possibility that some 
restrictions will be necessary in the 
insecticide field. 
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Aromatic Chemical Outlook 
(From Page 115) 


suming industries, brought about a 
This 


gave the industry a welcome oppor- 


marked reduction in buying. 


tunity to catch up on manufacturing 
and dispose of a large backlog of 
orders. 

Restrictions on the use of 
alcohol, together with certain restric- 
tive orders on the use of fats and oils 
by the soap industries, have undoubt- 
edly had the effect of reducing to 
some extent the consumption of per- 
fuming materials so that at the mo- 
ment our industry is, in all probability, 
better situated from the standpoint 
of available supplies than it was sev- 
eral months ago. But, what the situa- 
tion may be six months from now 
it is impossible to forecast. Users of 
perfuming materials may rest assured, 
however, that the aromatic chemicals 
industry will do its utmost under 
whatever conditions may develop. 

To continue to odorize finished 
products, we may find that whole 
industries may be forced, to an extent, 
to standardize on certain types of 
perfumes which can be produced from 
a rather limited range of basic aro- 
matic chemicals, limited because raw 
material supplies may be further re- 
stricted, but manufacturers can be 
reasonably sure that they will be able 
at least to give their finished products 
some sort of pleasant odor,—provided 
the War does not last too long. 

es 
Tephrosia as Insecticide 

Roots of Tephrosia virginiana 
indigenous to New Jersey contained 
only traces of rotenone and an average 
of only 3.23 per cent of acetone ex- 
The extracts exerted little 
Texas 


tractives. 
or no toxic action on insects. 
varieties of T. virginiana grew well in 
New Jersey and the roots of these con- 
tained 0.76-1.4 per cent of rotenone 
and 8-11 per cent of acetone extrac- 
tives. Acetone extracts of the roots 
were toxic to several species of aphids. 
The results indicate that the soils of 
New Jersey can produce rotenone-bear- 
ing plants of this species. J. M. Gins- 
burg, J. B. Schmitt and T. S. Reid. 
]. Econ. Entomol. 35, 276-80 (1942). 
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Special 
Offerings of 


t 





Newman's BRAND NEW 
Steel Steam Jacketed 
SOAP CRUTCHERS 

Sizes 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 


4 JONES AUTOMATIC com- 
bination laundry and toilet 
soap presses. All complete 


and 





INVESTIGATE 
THESE SPECIAL 


BARGAINS 


Johnson Automatic Soap 
Chip Filling, Weighing 
and Sealing Machines 
for 2 lb. and 5 Ib. Pack- 
ages guaranteed in per- 


fect condition. 














in perfect condition. 


SOAP MACHINERY 


ae 





SOAP POWDER MILLS 
Sizes 10A and 14 





Completely 
Rebuilt! 





om 


Single screw soap plodders 
with 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch screws. 
All completely rebuilt and 
unconditionally guaranteed. 





2 Automatic Power Soap Cutting Tables. 


ADDITIONAL REBUILT SOAP MACHINERY 


All used equipment rebuilt in our own shops and guaranteed first class condition. 


H-A, 1500, 3000, 4000, 5000 Ibs. capac- 
ity. Steam Jacketed Crutchers. 

Dopp Steam Jacketed Crutchers, 1000, 
1200, 1500 Ibs. and 800 gals. capacity. 

Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 

Scouring Soap Presses. 

Empire State, Depp & Crosby Foot 
Presses. 

2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 roll Granite Toilet 
Soap Mills. 

H-A 4 and 5 roll Steel Mills. 

H-A Automatic and Hand-Power slab- 
bers. 

Proctor & Schwartz Bar Soap Dryers. 

Blanchard No. 10-A and No. 14 Soap 
Powder Mills. 

J. H. Day Jaw Soap Crusher. 

H-A 6, 8 and 10 inch Single Screw 
Plodders. 

Allbright-Nell 10 inch Plodders. 
Filling and Weighing Machine for 
Flakes, Powders, etc. ' 

Steel Soap frames, all sizes. 

Steam Jacketed Soap Remelters. 
Automatic Soap Wrapping Machines. 
Glycerin Evaporators, Pumps. 


Sperry Cast Iron Square Filter Presses, 
10, 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 inch. 


Perrin 18 inch Filter Press with 
Jacketed Plates. 

Gedge-Gray Mixers, 25 to 6000 Ibs. 
capacity, with and without Sifter 
Tops. 

Day Grinding and Sifting Machinery. 

Schultz-O’Neill Mills. 

Day Pony Mixers. 

Gardiner Sifter and Mixer. 

Proctor & Schwartz large roll Soap 
Chip Dryers complete. 

Doll Steam Jacketed Soap Crutchers, 
1000, 1200 and 1350 Ibs. capacity. 

Day Taleum Powder Mixers. 

All types and sizes—Tanks and Kettles. 

Ralston and H-A Automatic Cutting 
Tables. 

Soap Dies for Foot and Automatic 
Presses. 

Broughton Soap Powder Mixers. 

Williams Crutcher and Pulverizer. 

National Filling and Weighing Ma- 


chines. 


Send us a list of your surplus equipment— 
we buy separate units or complete plants. 


NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP MACHINERY COMPANY 


1051 WEST 35th STREET, CHICAGO 


Phone Yards 3665-3666 


Our Forty Years Soap Experience Can Help Solve Your Problems 
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FOSTER 0. SNELL, Inc. 


Our staff of chemists, engineers 
and bacteriologists with labora- 
tories for analysis, research, physi- 
cal testing and bacteriology are 
prepared to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 


313 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. A. SEIL, Ph.D. 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


E. B. Patt, Ph.C., B.Se. 


Specialists in the Analysis ef Organic In- 

secticides, Pyrethrum Flowers, Derris Root, 

Barbasceo, or Cube Root—Their Concentrates 
and Finished Preparations 


DRUGS—ESSENTIAL OILS — SOAP 


16 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


SKINNER & SHERMAN, INC. 


246 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 
Bacteriologists and Chemists 


Disinfectants tested for Phenol Co- 
efficient. Toxicity Index deter- 
mined by chick embryo method of 
Salle. Antiseptics tested by agar 
cup plate and other standard meth- 
ods. 


Chemical Analyses and Tests of All 
Kinds 








Soaps « Waxes © Polishes 
Detergents + Disinfectants 


Analysis Research 


Formula Development 


Hochstadter Laboratories 
254 West 31st St., New York City 


PATENTS—TRADE MARKS 


All cases submitted given personal 
attention 

Form “Evidence ef Conception” with 

instructions for use and “Schedule of 

Government and Attorneys’ Fees”— 

Free. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
PATENT LAW OFFICES 
Suite 402, Bowen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Seaps — Vegetable and 
Animal Fats — Glycerine 
— Detergents 


Analysis — Research — Consultation 


H. P. TREVITHICK, Chief Chemist 


New York Produce Exchange 


2 Broadway New York 














Stillwell and Gladding, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Members Association of Consulting 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


130 Cedar St., New York City 








ALAN PORTER LEE, Inc. 


Contracting & Consulting Engineers 


Design and Construction of Equipment 

and Plants for Producing and Process- 

ing Fats, Oils, Soaps and Related 
Products 


136 Liberty St.. New York 


Cable Address: “ALPORTLE”, New York 
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CLASSIFIED 


Positions Wanted 


Soapmaker and Chemist with 
long experience making all kinds 
of soaps; glycerine recovery, etc. 
Can take full charge of plant. Ad- 
dress Box No. 423, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Wax and Polishes: Man with 
over 25 years of practical experi 
ence in waxes, polishes, etc., spe- 
cializing in self-polishing floor wax, 
and working with own formulas. 
seeks employment. Over draft-age 
\ddress Box No. 431, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soapmaker and Chemist wants 
position. Anything in the soap line. 
\ddress Box No. 425, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 


Sales Manager, male, nationally 
recognized manufacturer, many 


years exceptionally successful 
sales management and forceful 
leadership complete and _ long 


established line finest quality 
bulk chemical and maintenance 
compounds sponsored direct to 
extensive consuming trade, for 
obviously excellent reasons seeks 
early and permanent association 
with thoroughly reliable and 
progressive organization as Gen- 
eral or District Sales Manager. 
A striking business personality 
indelibly endowed with skillful 
initiative; a sales executive un- 
equivocally equipped to register 
as an invaluable asset to some 
key enterprise. Am in prime of 


life, married, excellent health, 


locate anywhere. Address Box 
No. 432. care Soap & Sanitary 


( hemicals 
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SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOOOOOOOS 


Greater hills 
with CERTOX 


Rodent Seed, Ant Jelly, Arsenic, 
Carbolic, Pyrethrum, Cresylic, 
Red Squill, Derris Powder, and 
other effective chemicals that do a 
thorough job for the Pest Controller. 
The quality of CERTOX products re- 
mains unaffected by the national emer- 
gency. Prices, too, are near normal. 


VOUR GUARANTEE: 


All CERTOX products are manufactured 
occording to exacting specifications 
under personal supervision of 
1. H. LUTTAN, B.S. A. Entomologist. 


SPECIAL CONTRACT PRICES 
Available to Cover your Annval Needs. 


Suppliers of Complete Exterminating Chemicols. 


424 West 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSOSSOOOOOS 


DS SOSSSSSSSSSOSOSOSSSSSSSSOOSOS OOOH OOOOOOD 
DLL ppp php pp hppa ppph ppp papper 


We announce development of new type soap 


colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali, light, 
tin, ageing. 


The following shades are already available: 


Bright Green Dark Brown 
Olive Green Palm Green 
Yellow Golden Brown 
True Blue Violet 


It will pay you to send 
for testing samples. 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 
799 Greenwich St. New York City 
Cable Address: “Pylamco” 





$e SSCS 
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‘‘Good’’ Disinfectants 
Pine Oil Disinfectants Coefs. 3 and 4 


Phenolic Emulsifying Disinfectants 
Coefs. 2 to 20 


Soluble Cresylic Disinfectants 
(B.A.1. and Commercial Standard) 


Saponated Solution of Cresol, U.S.P. 


(Cresol Compound Solution) 


All made under careful laboratory control. Phenol coefficients 
determined by LaWall and Harrison Laboratories. 


Other “GOOD” Products 


Vegetable Oil Soaps 
Liquid Soaps 


Insect Sprays 
Cattle Sprays 
Bed Bug Sprays Scrub Soaps (Liquid & Jelly) 
Agricultural Insecticides Floor Wax and Polishes 


BULK PACKAGES AND PRIVATE LABEL 


JAMES GOOD CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists—Since 1868 


2112 E. SUSQUEHANNA AVE. PHILA., PA. 


SAVE TO WIN! 
SAVE TIME & MONEY 


| “Consolidated Equipment” 
ON PACIFIC COAST 
1—Dopp Vertical jacketed Soap Crutcher, 1500#. 
4—Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 
5—Pkge. Machy. Co. Soap Wrapping Machines, Type N1. 
1—Crosby Foot Press. 
1—Dunning Soap Amalgamator, 1500#. 


AT OUR NEWARK SHOPS 


| 60—Assorted Bronze Soap Dies. 

1—6é-knife Soap Chipper, 15”. 

2—Hersey 1200# Horizontal Unjacketed Crutchers. 

1—Houchin-Aiken 1200#% Perfection Vertical Soap 
Crutcher. 

1—#10A Blanchard Mill. 

1—Soap Foot Press. 

1—Sargent 60” x 72” Soap Chill Roll. 














Filter Presses 
Soap Frames 
Powder Fillers 


Crutchers Foot and Automatic 
Soap Kettles Soap Presses 


Powder Mixers Cutting Tables 


Granite Mills Pulverizers Labellers 
Plodders Soap Pumps Tanks 
Slabbers Soap Chippers Boilers 


Send for Illustrated Circular 

















CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


15-21 PARK ROW it NEW YORK. N.Y 
BArclay 7-060) Cable Address Cquipment 


We buy your idle Machinery—Send us a list. 
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‘Positions Open : 


Soap Maker. (Liquid Soaps) ex- 
perienced. Knowledge of waxes 
and polishes desirable but not es- 
sential. Address Box No. 410, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 








Miscellaneous 





For Sale: 2 — 4 Roll Granite 
Soap Mills ; 4—Foote Powder Soap 
Presses; 1—Jones Pin Die Press; 
1—6” Plodder; 1—Perfection 1500 
lb. Soap Crutcher; Blanchard Soap 
Powder Mills; Cutting Tables; 
Slabbers; Filter Presses, 12” to 
36” square; Kettles, 15 to 2500 
gal.; Filling, Labeling and Wrap- 
ping Machine; Pumps; Tanks; etc. 
Cash buyers of your surplus equip- 
ment. Brill Equipment Company, 
183 Varick Street, New York City. 


Insecticide Specifications 
(From Page 129) 


flask. Test the filtrate with barium 
chloride to see whether sufficient bari- 
um chloride has been added to obtain 
a clear solution. Neutralize exactly 
200 ml. of the filtrate with dilute sul- 
furic acid (1 to 4) and add an excess of 
1 ml. of acid, using 1 drop of phenol- 
phthalein as indicator. Filter through 
a 7-cm. filter paper that has been 
coated lightly with an aqueous suspen- 
sion of a filter aid, on a Buchner fun- 
nel, and wash several times with dis- 
tilled water. Transfer into a 500-ml. 
separatory funnel and extract with two 
50-ml. portions of petroleum ether 
(Federal Specification O-E-751). Wash 
the extracts with three 10-ml. portions 
of distilled water and filter through a 
cotton plug into a clean 250-ml. sepa- 
ratory funnel. Wash the cotton plug 
with 5 ml. of petroleum ether. Extract 
the petroleum ether with two 5-ml. 
portions of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide, 
shaking vigorously. Discard the pe- 
troleum ether. Draw off both portions 
of the aqueous layer into a 100-ml. 
beaker. Add 10 ml. of Deniges’ reagent 
(see reagents) and let stand for 1 
hour, Add 20 ml. of 95 per cent alco- 
hol and 3 ml. of saturated sodium chlo- 
ride solution. Warm to approximately 
140° F. (60° C.) and filter through a 
7-cm. filter paper, collecting all the 
precipitate on the paper. Wash with 
not less than 10 ml. of hot 95 per cent 
alcohol and with not less than two 
10-ml. portions of hot chloroform, then 
once with 95 per cent alcehol and then 
several times with hot water 180-200° 
F. and place the filter paper and con- 
tents in a 250-ml. glass stoppered Er- 
lenmeyer flask. Add 30 ml. of reagent 
quality hydrochloric acid (specific 
gravity 1.184) and 20 ml. of distilled 
water. Cool. Add 6 ml. of chloroform 
and 1 ml. of iodine monochloride solu- 
tion (see reagents). Titrate with potas- 
sium iodate (see reagents), shaking 


vigorously after each addition, until no 
is present in 


iodine color (red color) 
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Floor Brushes — We manufac- 
ture a very complete line. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. Flour 
City Brush Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., or Pacific Coast 
Brush Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 





For Sale: 2—5 Roll water cooled 
inclined steel roller mills, 16” dia. 
x 40” face. Allbright-Neil 3 x 8 ft. 
Flaking (chilling) Roll unit. 
Houchin-Aiken Foot Presses ; 600 
and 1500 lb. Soap Frames ; Cutting 
Tables ; Plodders, 12 x 30 and 16x 
40 Three Roll Water Cooled Steel 
Mills; 4 Roll Stone Mills; Dryers; 
Chippers; Powder Fillers; Mix- 
ers; Grinders; Filter Presses; 
Disc Filters; Pumps, etc. Send 
for Soap Bulletin No. 402. We Buy 
Your Surplus Equipment for Cash. 
Stein Equipment Corp., 426 Broome 
Street, New York City. 

Wanted: Soap Kettles and all 
types of Soap and Glycerine Manu- 





the chloroform layer. From the volume 
of potassium iodate used calculate the 
amount of pyrethrin I in the sample. 
(One ml. of potassium iodate solution = 
0.0044 gram of pyrethrin I.) 


asin @ aemmnngen 


Canadian Container Order 
Manufacture of metal contain- 
ers in a limited number of sizes for a 
greatly reduced number of products to 
be packed in specified types of metal 
and in specified quantities is now the 
law in Canada. Administrator’s order 
No. A-425 “Respecting Metal Con- 
tainers and Closures,” which was issued 
recently, went into effect for can man- 
ufacturers on November 15, and will 
become effective for packing on De- 
cember 31. A master list, Schedule A, 
which is really ten lists or product 
classifications, states what commodities 
may be packed in what metal, gives the 
quantity that may be packed for the 
12-month period October 1, 1942 to 
September 30, 1943 and specifies can 
sizes and dimensions. In telling the 
kind of metal that may be used there 
is a choice of styles. For example, the 
order says sprays, dusts and insecticides 
with pyrethrum or rotenone base are to 
be packed in tinplate, but, tin, terne 
or blackplate can be used. Similarly, 
sprays, dusts, disinfectants and insec- 
ticides are to be packed in terneplate. 
Under provisions of the order, terne- 
plate or blackplate can be used. Un- 
like nicotine sulfate which must be 


SOAP 








facturing Equipment; give complete 
list of specifications and location of 
equipment; quote lowest price for 
cash; Box No. 421, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Will Purchase Immediately — 
Pneumatic Packaging Machine, 
used for chips, powder, cleanser ; 
also dry mixers, chip dryers, 
crutchers, and automatic soap 
press. Address Box No. 422, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 

Wanted — Established soap 
brand. We are interested in pur- 
chasing a going brand of toilet or 
medicated soap to add to our own 
line. Product should preferably be 
one on which some advertising has 
been done and for which there is 
an established market that can be 
built upon. Address full details in 
confidence to Box No. 426, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


packed in tin, sodium chlorate is listed 
for blackplate. No tin or terneplate is 
to be used when blackplate is specified. 


Sizes can be interchanged with- 
in specified limits. But not beyond the 
quantity permitted. On none of the 
aforementioned pesticides are any 
limits placed as far as the amount that 
can be packed. Pyrethrum and ro- 
tenone based insecticides can be packed 
in 4, 5, 10 gallon and larger sized con- 
tainers. Sprays, dusts, disinfectants and 
insecticides are to be packed in 4, 5 
gallon and larger sizes. So, too, is 
Sodium chlorate is 
listed for a one-gallon can and larger 


nicotine sulfate. 
sized container. » 
litho- 
graphed or otherwise processed metal in 


Manufacturers can use 
their possession on or before the date of 
the issuance of the regulation up to 
November 15. 


@ amas 


Eastern PCO Meets Jan. 11-13 

The Third Eastern Pest Control 
Operators’ Conference will be held at 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mass., January 11, 12 and 13. The 
conference is sponsored by the college 
in cooperation with the National Pest 
Control Association. In addition to a 
group of addresses on various phases 
of pest control work, there will be 
one whole day devoted to laboratory 


work. 
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Peek’s 
OIL SOAPS 


DELAYS . . . In spite of war demands, raw mate- 
rial and other difficulties. PECK’S PRODUCTS 
is still doing its utmost to supply promptly the 
needs of its regular customers. Delays in delivery 
are beyond our control, and we ask our old 
customers to bear with us under present condi- 


tions. 


PECK’S Oil Soaps and other soap specialties, 
disinfectants, floor waxes . . . a full line of 
sanitary specialties manufactured by PECK for 


sanitary specialists. 




















Everything in Soaps, Disinfectants, Waxes, Etc. 





FMC 
Puts The “E” In Efficiency 


Immediate Delivery 
On Equipment Below 


1 new Houchin 18” x 30” two roll mill 


~ 


rebuilt Houchin 12” x 15” four roll mill 


Quimby Duramet pump 3” x 214” M. D. 
| Worthington Duplex °4” stainless pump. 
1 Jones automatic soap bar press 


1 42” x 42” plate and frame 3 eye closed del. press 


Miscellaneous 


Syphon and Vacuum Fillers, Kettles, Cutting Tables 
Agitators, Crushers, Grinders, etc. 


Send for our bulletin 712C 





FIRST MACHINERY CORPORATION 
rex FM: ( 


EAST 9th STREET 


and EAST RIVER DRIVE 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















MIRVALE 


CRESYLIC ACID 


HIGH BOILING 
TAR ACIDS 








NAPHTHALENE 


TAR ACID 
CREOSOTE OIL 


MIR VALE 
MI 








ICAL CO. LTD. 
1SLD: YORKS. 
LAND 





Say you saw it in SOAP! 


The answer to soap dis- 
pensing and __ sanitation 
without strategic materials 





CHEMICALLY 
RESISTANT TUBING 
AND FITTINGS BY 


HODGMAN 


Saran Tubing by Hodgman is «a 
tough th ially made 
to replece strategic materials such 
as aluminum. stainless steel, nickel. 
copper, brass, tin and rubber. It is adaptable 
for use under high working and bursting 
pressures and is resistant to most chemicals. 
Its insulating qualities, flexibility and ease of 
handling make it extremely valuable in in- 
stallations requiring the transport of oil, gas. 
air, water gnd corrosive chemicals . . . Flare 
type fittings of the same material make it 
possible to install a complete system with no 
more tools than a sharp knife and a flaring 
tool. 


Send FOR DATA SHEET AND FREE 


* FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
DY SHEET AND FREE SAMPLE 
HODCMAN RUBBER CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS 





*Pat. No. 2160931 












NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
261 Fifth Avenue 412 Sowth Wells St 121 Second St 
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American Standard Mfg. Co 
eee 
Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp.. 
Ammer & Gi. oa xsss: 
*Aromatic Products, Inc. 
*Baird & McGuire, Inc. 
Barrett Co. ..... 

Bobrick Mfg. Co..... 

Borne Scrymser Co. .... 
*Breuer Electric Mfg. Co.. 
Buckingham Wax Co........ 
Bush Pan-America, Ltd........ 
California Industrial Mineral Co 
Candy & Co., Inc... 

Chemical Supply Co 

John A. Chew, Inc.. 

*Antoine Chiris Co....... 
*Clifton Chemical Co........ : 
*Columbia Chemical Division 
Compagnie Parento ........ 
*Consolidated Products Co. 
*Continental Can Co... 

Cowles Detergent Co 

*Crown Can Co. .. 





*Davies-Young Soap Co... 
*iereis, EMC. «cccocsss 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
*Dodge & Olcott Co... 
*Dow Chemical Co...... 

E. F. Drew & Co...... 

Pa ee DO Bilis cccess: 
*E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
*Eastern Industries ..... 
Emery Industries, Inc 
Emulsol Corp. 





Federal Tool Corp 
*Federal Varnish Co 
*Felton Chemical Co 
Fezandie & Sperrle 
*Firmenich & Co..... 
First Machinery Corp 
Florasynth Laboratories 
Anthony J. Fries....... 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc..... 
*Fuld Brothers 
*General Drug Co. 
*R. Gesell, Inc. ...... 
Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Co 
*Givaudan-Delawanna, Ii 
*James Good Co 
A. Gross & Co...... 
Haag Laboratories, Inc 
W. C. Hardesty Co. 
Hercules Powder Co 
*Hochstadter Laboratories 
Hodgman Rubber Co..... 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp 
*Hooker Electrochemical C 
J. L. Hopkins '& Co.. 
*Houchin Machinery Co 
Huber Machine Co 
*Hysan Products Co. ....... 
Industrial Chemical Sales Divisio 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co 
*Innis-Speiden & Co 
Interstate Color ( 
R. A. Jones & Co... 
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*American-British Chemical Supplies. 
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*For further details see announcement in 1942 SOAP BLUE BOOK 
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Karl Kiefer Machine Co.. : 
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*J. M. Lehmann Co.. Sarklg boeken he 


Geo. Lueders & Co....... 


MacKenzie Laboratories ...... 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
N. I. Malmstrom & Co..... 
Maryland Glass Corp. 
Michigan Alkali Co... 


ROE GN, Wiivce ci cccacoasinwacescas 
Monsanto Chemical Corp.............0.00: 
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Newman Tallow & Soap Machinery Co 
OS EE MO oon a ae euiceaeens 
Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co.. 


John Opitz, Inc. 
*Orbis Products Co.. 


Pecks Products Co.. ; re 


*S. B. Penick & Co.... 

*Pennsylvania Refining Co.......... 
Pomageipnin Carts Co... .cccccccccss 
*Pittsburgh Coal Carbonization Co. 
*Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co..... 

hm. KR. Porter Co...... 

*John Powell & Co... 

R. J. Prentiss & Co... 

Presto Mfg. Co. .... 


*Proctor & Schwartz, Inc.......... 
sh? | 2S eee 
*Pylam Products Co..........se0. 

*Reilly Tar & Chemical Co.......... 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc.. 
*Rohm & Haas Co....... 
*C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 
Schimmel & Co........ 

’. E. Schundler & Co. 

Seil, Putt & Rusby.. 
*Skinner & Sherman. 

Foster D. Snell. 
*Solvay Sales Corp... 
*L. Sonneborn Sons.. 
Standard Silicate Co 
Standard Synthetics, In 
Stillwell & Gladding 
*Stokes & Smith Co.. , 
Stroock & Wittenberg........ 
*Tar & Chem. Division Koppers Co 
Harry P. Trevithick 

Jos. Turner & Co... 
*Uncle Sam Chemical Co 
te a? See 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc 
Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc 
Velsicol Corp o* 
*Albert Verley & Co 
*Warner Chemical C 

T. F. Washburn Co... 
*Welch, Holme & Clark Co 
White Tar Co. of N. J.. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels 
*Woburn Degreasing Co.... 
York Chemical Co......... 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 
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“Eyes front, Cuthbert! Santa Claus ain't 
supposed to have no interest in blondes!” 


... even Santa Claus! 


VEN Santa Claus has to advertise or people, — 

including blondes, — would soon forget and pass 
him by. The incessant ringing of his bell is just like 
regular advertising in representative trade papers,—it 
never gives people a chance to forget him. When 
they hear the bell, they know that Santa Claus is 
still in business at the same old stand. 


lf you want everybody in the field of soap products, 
insecticides, disinfectants, and allied chemical spe- 
cialties to keep remembering that you are still doing 
business at the “same old stand,” we suggest regular 
advertising in 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 


Membhs iudit Bureau of Circulations 








Say you saw it in SOAPI 


Tale Ends 


T least the soap needs of the 
A American Army and Navy are 
now on an equal footing with soap re- 
quired for Lend-Lease shipments. Both 
are exempt from fat and oil quotas. 
This should be considered another vic- 
tory for our armed forces, mostly 











moral. 


The “controlled materials plan” 
is the new distribution system an- 
nounced last month by the WPB to 
replace gradually the present priorities 
system including the Production Re- 
quirements Plan. Details of the new 
plan include holding industry “clinics” 
and “trained experts to address a con- 


tinuous series of meetings in the field.” 
Hold your hats, boys, here we go again! 


Unless somebody is giving us a 
bum steer, the outlook for pyrethrum 
supplies for use in household and indus- 
trial sprays for civilian and industrial 
use in 1943 is much rosier right now 
than it was six or eight weeks ago. 
We hope that it doesn’t cloud up again. 


A good many firms who until 
a month ago seemed to be very proud 
of the fact that their plants were run- 
ning 60 per cent, 80 per cent or more 
on war materials, now appear to be 
soft-pedaling advertising in this vein. 
Two reasons are given,—first, people 
are getting tired of reading boasts 
about the part which this firm or that 
firm is playing in the war effort,— 
everybody is in it, so why brag? Sec- 
ond,—regular customers are turning 
elsewhere for supplies because they 
think that some suppliers are too busy 
on war work to take proper care of 
them. Even manufacturers 90 and 100 
per cent on war work have one eye 
cocked on their post-war market. 


No Christmas trees this year. 
They tell us that neither the men to 
cut them in the Canadian woods nor 
the cars to carry them can be spared. 
Think of all the soap flakes that will 
not be used this year to produce Christ- 


mas tree “snow. 
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TVEDICRRVONICHEE, _ MOKUBAWINT EIN 


DISCOBOLOS 


(Discus Thrower) 
Vatican, Rome 


"g* IME-DEFYING endurance . . . flawless composition . . . perfect balance 
... again and again the works of the ancients embody these qualities. 


We at Ungerer have taken infinite trouble to instill these same characteristics 


into all Ungerer Products. The continued acceptance on the part of manu- 
facturers of our volatile oils, aromatic materials and perfume bases is ample 


reward for the time and energy that have gone into their making. 


UNGERER & CO. 


16] SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Fresh and exhilarating as the flower itself -—WARDIA — 


an entirely synthetic Rose character, is meeting the most exacting demands 


of discriminating perfumers. Used by itself or as a replacement for the 
natural Rose oil it is invaluable. A Chuit, Nael product, ample stocks 


are available in this country — $38.00 per pound —a trial ounce $3.75. 


135 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 612 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 








